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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 


The Model Contract Clauses. 


A piece of work that has been long needed has now been 
done, and done well. It is found in the model contract 
clauses which have been approved, and are recommended 
for adoption, jointly by the Councils of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers and the Society of British Gas Industries, 
and which clauses it is our pleasure to publish this week. 
The friction and the discontent that (although not always 
on the surface) have existed in the past, not generally but 
scattered, on account of the onerous and one-sided character 
of the contract conditions imposed in cases, and which have 
suggested a complete distrust in the contractors, supply 
sufficient reason for the modelling of a set of ordinary clauses, 
bearing the imprimatur, and thus the guarantee of fairness, 
of the Councils of the two representative organizations of 
the gas-supply and manufacturing and contracting sections 
of the gas industry. That the movement for a set of model 
clauses came from the Society representing the gas-works 
contracting firms of the country, shows on which side 
hardship has been mostly felt; and that the first rebuff 
in the endeavour to get the Institution to produce in con- 
ference with the Society a set of model clauses did not dis- 
courage the contractors, is a token of their belief that the 
Council of the Institution would eventually be won over 
to their views in regard to the subject. As a matter 
of fact, from the time a majority of the then Institution 
Council were disinclined to take part in the drafting of 
a set of model clauses to be sent forth with the stamp of 
their approval, there has been a large amount of encourage- 
ment to the Society, both from within the Institution Coun- 
cil and from gas engineers all over the country, to persist 
in their desire for further consideration; and success has 
attended their fidelity to their original views. But it should 
be made abundantly clear that the Council of the Institu- 
tion have not in any way been pressed in the matter. They 
have conceded that the Society, as representing the con- 
tractors, have made out a good case for a set of standard 
clauses; they have seen, too, that nothing but good can 
come out of such clauses; and they have concluded that 
the clauses offer a means of securing harmonious relations 
already subsisting between sections of a common industry. 
The model clauses are the result of a conciliatory spirit and 
mutual agreement. 

No self-respecting man likes to be dealt with, either 
openly or inferentially, in business as a probable rogue, nor 
be subject to penalties far exceeding the degree of default 
without some power of appeal from the agent of one of the 
parties to a contract, or be subject to dictatorial or arro- 
gant treatment. Much could be written on fair and unfair 
contract conditions that have come under notice, and on 
the singular notions that different men possess as to what 
constitute equitable terms. But thisis not the time to rake 
up grievances. The lines of peace and satisfaction are 
offered in the model clauses which are now recommended 
for adoption in the gas industry; and our duty, which is 
most willingly rendered, is to emphasize the recommenda- 
tion of the Councils of the two bodies. These clauses have 
not been lightly adopted. Both Councils have in confer- 
ence expended a considerable amount of time upon them. 
They were first framed by Mr. C. E. Brackenbury, Bar- 
rister-at-Law ; and then word by word and line by line 
were duly weighed, and amended where the parties agreed 
that modification was desirable, Of course, the spirit of 
give and take had to animate both parties; otherwise there 
would never have been agreement. Finally, the clauses 
were again put into shape by Mr. Brackenbury to give 





effect to the mutual decisions as to modification. The 
result is now set before us. We believe that most of our 
readers—engineering, manufacturing, and contracting—will 
agree that the clauses as constructed are fair to, and in all 
respects safeguard the interests of, both parties to a con- 
tract. It will be seen that in all cases of dispute that can- 
not be settled by agreement, arbitration is provided for, by 
reference to the Presidents for the time being of the Institu- 
tion and the Society. The model clauses, being issued with 
the approval and the recommendation of the Council of the 
Institution, gas engineers, we feel certain, will willingly 
apply them to their future contracts ; and likewise the manu- 
facturers and contractors of the industry will be pleased to 
work under a definite set of conditions, instead of under 
such widely varying ones as hitherto, in which there have 
been in many instances hardship, loopholes for dispute, and 
much that is indeterminate. It is hoped the spirit that 
has prevailed from the inception of this question of a set of 
model clauses to the present time will still exhibit itself in 
the general adoption of the clauses now presented under 
such excellent auspices. 


Street Lighting in Marylebone. 


Tue London County Council last Tuesday adopted, without 
discussion, the recommendation of their Finance Committee 
“that the borrowing by the St. Marylebone Metropolitan 
“ Borough Council of £8000 for the purpose of street light- 
“ ing within the borough be not sanctioned.”” The “at-any- 
‘‘ price ” supporters of the Electricity Department of the 
Marylebone Council have, therefore, met with the rebuff 
and received the censure which every unbiassed believer 
in fair and honourable business methods desired for them. 
The history of this attempt on the part of the Marylebone 
municipal traders to capture the side street lighting of the 
borough “on the quiet” for their Electricity Department, 
with an equal disregard for the efficiency and for the 
economy of that lighting, is no doubt fresh in the minds of 
many of our readers; as will be also the determined effort 
made by the Gaslight and Coke Company to obtain fair play, 
and to secure the publication of the true facts of the case. 
We need not therefore traverse the ground again, but will 
merely call attention to the principal points in the well- 
considered report of the London County Council Finance 
Committee on the subject, which gives their reasons for the 
recommendation quoted above. 

The report [the text of which was given in last week’s 
issue, p. 719] points out that there is no evidence of any 
demand whatever on the part of the public for any alteration 
or improvement in the lighting of the streets in question— 
with which, indeed, the Lighting Committee of the borough 
(who were quite ignored in this matter) have always been, we 
understand, morethan satisfied—in fact, proud and even boast- 
ful of it—as well they may be, for those streets are lighted 
onaliberal scale. The report further states that the Council 
themselves cannot consider that any improvement is neces- 
sary, as it was not proposed to substitute electric lamps of 
greater candle power for the existing gas-burners; and that 
the Gas Company’s offer to maintain the present lamps at 
an average candle power 50 per cent. in excess of the nominal 
candle power of the electric lamps, at a cost less than the first 
proposed charge for the latter, ‘“‘ does not appear to have been 
“fully considered.” In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that those of the Marylebone councillors who were not 
privileged to sit upon the “ carefully selected ” Special Com- 
mittee on Street Lighting can learn something from the 
County Council Finance Committee’s report (just as, as a 
member pointed out, they learned much from the Gaslight 
and Coke Company’s communications) concerning their 
own Committee’s scheme, which they never learned or would 
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have learned from their own ‘advisers”—that is, that 
some of the (also “carefully selected”) gas-lamps tested 
exceeded the 70-candle power which the Gaslight and Coke 
Company contend they could and should always yield on 
the average. It was, therefore, within the knowledge of the 
Special Committee, but not within that of the general body 
of the councillors, that the obtaining of the candle power 
claimed for the gas-lamps by the Company was a question of 
maintenance only. The potentiality was there—there was 
no question of exaggerated claim; and the Council should 
have been so informed. 

The report further points out that the Finance Committee 
were informed by the Borough Council ‘that careful in- 
“‘quiries were made of some of the largest municipalities 
‘in the country, and that it was found that there had been 
“ no experience elsewhere of the new electric lamp.” Here, 
we think, the members or officials of the Borough Council 
who gave this information to the London County Council 
must have made a mistake. Unless we have been misin- 
formed, the next-door neighbour of Marylebone—namely 
Hampstead—have had experience of “the new electric 
“lamp” for street lighting, and have not found that experi- 
ence to be such as to make them desirous of extending it; 
and, moreover, some of the borough councillors for Mary- 
lebone have inspected this “ new electric lamp” lighting in 
Hampstead, and have not been enraptured therewith. We 
suggest that there is a want of co-ordination of information 
at the Marylebone Council offices. 

The report adds that ‘‘ there might perhaps be some justi- 
“ fication for the present proposal, if the Borough Council 
‘** were able to show without doubt that the expenditure 
‘“* would result in increased profits, either direct or induced, 
“to the undertaking, without involving any additional 
“ charge on the general rates for street lighting ; but we are 
“‘ advised that the estimated results shown by the figures sub- 
_ “ mitted by the Borough Council are problematical.” This 
is a mild way of putting it, considering that, as the Gaslight 
and Coke Company pointed out, there would be (at the revised 
price quoted) a loss of at least £1300 a year on the lighting 
and maintenance of the lamps to set against the “ problem- 
“atical” profit accruing to the undertaking on the £3900 
received for current at 1°416d. per unit—leaving 0°944d. 
per unit to pay manufacturing costs and capital charges, the 
former of which will alone average 1°38d. for the total output. 
We are well aware that this 138d. per unit average cost of 
production is inapplicable in its entirety to the production 
of current fora supply with a load factor of 45 per cent.; 
but it must not be forgotten that the public and private 
lighting loads coincide throughout the period of maximum 
demand, and additional plant must therefore be avail- 
able to the full extent of the public lighting load. There 
are, therefore, substantial interest and depreciation charges 
to add to the works costs; and it is exceedingly doubtful if 
current can profitably be sold for public lighting by the 
Marylebone Electricity Committee at anything less than 
2d. per unit. On this basis, the scheme would show a loss 
of £2000 a year, as compared with the Gaslight and Coke 
Company’s offer for 50 per cent. better lighting ! 

After considering these points in the report, and the final 
fact to which attention is drawn by the Committee—namely, 
that the proposal of the Borough Council, if carried out, 
would have the effect of destroying a large part of the asset 
which it obtained, at a cost of £11,187, when it provided 
incandescent gas-burners in the lamps now proposed to be 
adapted for electricity—no unbiassed person could do other- 
wise than endorse the conclusion of the Committee, to wit: 
“ Having very carefully considered the matter in all its 
“ bearings, we are strongly of opinion that the Council 
“‘ should decline to sanction the loan.” 

It has been sometimes whispered that Liberal members 
of Parliament, who have supported a measure in the Lower 
House rather with an eye to the votes of their constituents 
than because of a belief in the merits of the proposed legis- 
lation, have been heard in private conversation to ‘“‘ Thank 
“God for the House of Lords” when that august body 
performed the duty from which the elected members had 
shrunk. We should not be surprised if not a few of Mr. 
Debenham’s henchmen on the Marylebone Council mur- 
mured ‘‘ Thank God for the London County Council,” when 
they heard that their precious electric street-lighting scheme 
had caught a fatal chill in Spring Gardens; and few of 
them, we think, will go into deep mourning if asked to attend 
its funeral. Perhaps, however, the burial will be effected as 
guietly, if not so sorrowfully, as that of Sir John Moore. 
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Iuminants and Illuminating Engineering. 


Tue series of Cantor lectures by Mr. Leon Gaster, on 
‘“¢ Modern Methods of Illumination,” has come to an end. 
There is much to congratulate him upon in connection with 
them. While it cannot be said that the lectures impart 
anything new to the subject, they are unique in that they 
furnish one of the most comprehensive surveys of the vast 
field, with results presented in condensed form, that has 
ever been made. The compilation, supplemented by per- 
sonal knowledge and investigation, could not have been 
effected without a prolonged and seriously-studious appli- 
cation on the part of the lecturer to the literature scattered 
through the technical publications of several countries. It 
was, of course, impossible for him to orally more than skim 
the accumulation of information at his command; but there 
will be an amplification when in the summer the lectures 
appear in the “ Journal of the Society of Arts.” One of the 
interesting features of the lectures has been the collection of 
illustrative lights of all kinds, differing for each lecture, 
from the oil-lamp up to the latest high-pressure inverted 
gas-lamp and electric flame arcs. There was novelty in 
the range of ocular demonstration ; and there is indebted- 
ness to one and all who so liberally provided it, and thus 
aided Mr. Gaster in giving actual illustration to his subject. 
The words of the lecturer traced in the ears the progress in 
illumination ; but the evidences of the actual stage to which 
the illuminating agents have been brought—more particu- 
larly by the remarkable developments of recent years—made 
visual and mental impressions that would have been other- 
wise impossible. 

In the art and practice of illumination, Mr. Gaster has 
taken a prominent place by his aspirations for reducing 
illumination chaos to the level of scientific exactitude in 
application to place, purpose, and condition. It is an aspi- 
ration which has our cordial sympathy and approval ; but 
it is an aspiration that is, we fear, set far above practical 
attainment. The projecting rocks of individual preference 
and of commercial interests will make climbing hard ; and 
though there may be a small measure of success, and though 
our knowledge may expand by the work done by the way in 
endeavouring to secure the highest point of ambition, it is 
doubtful whether, after all, there will beany deep impression 
made, as there needs must be if the object is to be gained, 
on that individual preference or those commercial interests. 
Though writing thus, it must not be imagined that we are 
not for scientific modes in artificial illumination. Every 
whit as favourable are we as Mr. Gaster can be for the 
sensible application of illuminating agents. It cannot, 
however, but be recognized that in this matter personal pre- 
ferences and opposing commercial interests are not of those 
qualities and affairs that will readily condescend to become 
subject to scientific perfection. It may be very wrong, but 
the hard fact remains ; and the illumination millennium is 
not yet, nor will it commence in the time of any who now 
talk and think of a common illumination platform. 

There is no occasion to look round among consumers 
for testimony of individual preferences. All who are en- 
gaged in illumination work are only too cognizant of the 
fact that recommendations on the part of both the gas engi- 
neer and the electrical engineer are set at naught by the 
ordinary user of artificial light. He will satisfy his predi- 
lection whatever the result, or satisfy the desire to outshine 
hisneighbour. Mr. Gaster, for instance, refers, among much 
else, to the illumination of shop windows. The goods to be 
inspected are the objects to be illuminated, and not the eyes 
of the person inspecting. Excellent advice; but the shop- 
keepers are indifferent to such advice. Their views and 
those of the illuminating engineer differ. Some shop win- 
dows are lined outside with flame arc lamps which almost 
blind pedestrians, and defy proper inspection of goods by pos- 
sible purchasers. But there is a preference on the part of 
such shopkeepers that all the efforts of Mr. Gaster and those 
who aspire to the placing of illumination on the higher 
plane of useful efficiency will not destroy. And united with 
the shopkeeper’s preference is the self-interest of the central 
electric station engineer, who desires to retain this custom, 
and whose literature shows that he recommends—despite 
the teachings of Mr. Gaster and his special friends—this 
barbaric display of flickering illumination for the sake of the 
revenue. Neither preference nor commercial interest will 
be over-ridden by scientific recommendation and common 
sense. Nomatter whether illumination isexcessive, wasteful, 
and injurious to the visual organs, the electrical engineer is not 
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going to abandon the custom simply because he cannot retain 
it by the aid of scientific rule. Wedo not blame him if he is 
helpless in the matter, any more than we should do the 
gas engineer who is forced by circumstances into fixing 
a close row of high-pressure gas-lamps a few feet from 
the heads of pedestrians. The same in the streets, public 
buildings, factories, and the home. Personal - preference, 
the flattering of choice, the competitive recommendation, 
even the conflicting notions of experts, and the individual 
physical differences that demand a variation in the degree 
of light, will continue to dominate the field of illumination, 
no matter how ardently and gravely a handful of enthusiasts 
for illumination on rational lines may work in the spreading 
of their tenets. Among such, too, we find photometrists, 
physiologists, architects, and others, all with their own likes 
and fancies, and all arriving at different conclusions, and 
each as doggedly determined to cling to his particular view 
as the user to his penchant. The evidence so far available 
does not inspire confidence of any general agreement on 
the common platform that the newly-formed Illuminating 
Engineering Society is intended to offer. 

On a recent occasion, Mr. Haydn Harrison, a supporter 
of the movement and of the new Society, said that what 
is needed is some impartial authority to weigh the claims 
of those connected with the different systems of lighting, 
who were not unnaturally prejudiced in favour of their own 
illuminants. Whence are these impartial ones to be drawn ? 
Most men who have any technical knowledge of artificial 
illumination have been brought up in, or in touch with, one 
or other of the industries supplying the illuminating agents. 
They may try to be impartial, and may seriously believe 
they are impartial. But the effects of training are bound 
to well out at some point orother. Atthe same time, there 
are arguments in favour of an Illuminating Engineering 
Society. Membership would enable gas and electricity men 
to know more of each other, and, as a rule, such knowledge 
does not widen the breach formed by trading rivalry. It 
would also broaden knowledge as to the relative strength 
and weaknesses of the commercial rivals. But this would 
not assuage the keenness of competition, nor lead toa greater 
application of the rules and regulations of scientific devising 
if this would mean the sacrifice of custom. These things, 
however, we may be told are of secondary consideration, and 
are not of the ideals of the Society, dominant among which 
is the rescuing of truth from the existing chaotic mass of 
reasoning and deduction, and learning more of those matters 
that appertain to the whole science and art of illumination. 
That is very good, and commendable. But the practical 
side of the subject cannot be disregarded, nor the ultimate 
intention of all this work, which is the placing of artificial 
illumination, through practitioners and users, on such scien- 
tific lines as are, subject to particular conditions, universally 
practicable. 

We look to precedent to see the likely effect of the intention. 
The Illuminating Engineering Society of America has done 
good work, and the members have learned more of each other 
than before. But look at the papers presented. They all 
show the same old partiality of theauthors, and that the effects 
of training and practice and the daily and pocket interests 
are as prevalent and influential among the membersas before. 
The influences of those interests cannot be eradicated by 
membership of any Society. It may, however, be all very 
nice for philanthropic consulting engineers (if any exist) to 
adopt a line of impartiality, and to become illumination 
free-lances, providing they are not mixed up with the supply 
of one or other of the illuminating agents, or are not in- 
terested as investors in one or other of those agents or the 
manufacturing concernsassociated with the supply industries. 
But we fear for a lucrative future if, in any degree, they 
detach themselves from any one industry as specialists in 
its particular interests. However, the literature published 
by the American Illuminating Engineering Society has 
been interesting and instructive; but what influence has it 
had upon the public mind? The Society does not reach the 
public; and even if it did, it would have little educational 
influence in that direction. The public would ask, and very 
properly, ‘‘ When doctors differ, who shall decide?” A 
number of papers of a more or less technical description in 
which the partiality of the writers is plainly seen would 
afford no guidance whatever. Confusion in the public 
mind would simply continue. But if the public are not to 
be reached, where is the reformation work of a Society of 
Illuminating Engineering to commence to have any effect ? 
The same indiscriminate lighting continues in America. 





Individual taste in regard to illumination will have its fling, 
no matter how solemnly unattached illuminating engi- 
neers may discuss the rights and wrongs of that individual 
taste. 








Annual Meeting of the Institution. 


With the copy of model contract clauses which the Secretary 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers (Mr. Walter T. Dunn) posted 
to the members on Saturday, there was enclosed a letter referring 
to the preliminary arrangements for the annual meeting. It is 
to take place, under the presidency of Mr. Thomas Glover, in 
London, from Tuesday, June 15, to Thursday, the 17th; and the 
lecture theatre of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers has 
again been placed at the disposal of the members for the pur- 
pose. It will also be noted that the Council will be pleased to 
have, not later than the roth of April, particulars of any communi- 
cations members propose to offer for reading and discussion. 
Apart from the business meetings, the President and Mrs. Glover 
will be issuing invitations to a reception, and arrangements will be 
made for the excursion on the 18th. Regarding the latter, of course 
no one can interfere with any private arrangements; but it is 
hoped that the arrangements made by the Council will be of a 
character that will prove inviting to the members as a whole, and 
that the former will be generally supported, so that the division of 
recent years (which has unfortunately grown) will be less marked. 
We trust it will ultimately die out altogether. 


Livesey Memorial Fund. 

In the same circular, there is a reminder to those who have 
not yet subscribed to the Livesey Memorial Fund. It is regret- 
table that such a reminder should be necessary. “The Memorial 
Committee are hoping that every member of the Institution, with- 
out exception, will identify himself with this movement for per- 
petuating the memory of the late Sir George Livesey, and will 
also do all in his power to obtain a donation to the fund from the 
undertaking with which he is connected.” The hope of the Com- 
mittee is echoed in many quarters. Shortly we should like to be 
able to say that this appeal was the final one, by the amount now 
required being rapidly made up to the full. At the moment, the 
fund stands at £8584 4s. 1d.; and to this there will be added the 
collective contribution of the Society of British Gas Industries, 
whose President Sir George was at the time of his death. The 
two main purposes of the fund are well known; but there is an 
effect that was not originally thought of. Looking down the list 
of contributors, not only are British gas and manufacturing enter- 
prises and the gas profession represented, but also names identi- 
fied with capital and administration, with gas enterprise in other 
countries, and with industry allied to that of gas supply. This all 
exhibits the common regard for the man whose life and work were 
so distinguished in many ways; and it also indicates the breadth 
of the interests of the industry, and the feeling of community that 
exists. Let us cultivate this feeling as much as possible. The 
President of the Institution of Gas Engineers (Mr. Thomas Glover) 
recognizes all this. Speaking at the Midland Association meeting 
ten days since, he said: “‘ The raising of the fund was having an 
effect which they all desired—viz., the consolidation of their inte- 
rests. It was making the Institution of Gas Engineers of still greater 
use to gas men in bringing them together, and making them feel 
they were on a common footing, striving to strengthen the indus- 
try in which they were serving. He hoped everyone would take 
that view.” , 


The Catch of the Promoter. 

Last week reference was made (p. 691) to the Rawcliffe specu- 
lation of No. 99, Cannon Street. This week we have before us 
a prospectus of The (New) Toddington and District Gaslight and 
Coke Company. The Governor and Directors of the Gaslight 
and Coke Company will notice with interest that the last four 
words of the New Toddington title are printed in heavy black 
type. But that is the least important point about this fresh 
appeal for money. The Water and Gas Debenture and Share 
Investment Trust, Limited, are making this offer of debentures 
and shares; and we see the active ones of No. 99, Cannon Street, 
have now secured as Chairman of this “ Trust,” ne less a person 
than Sir Charles Buckworth Herne Soame, Bart. What’s in a 
name? To the Company promoter a great deal. The name of 
Sir C. B. H. Soame, Bart., looks well, and it sounds well; and 
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he is a solicitor by profession. He has been identified with the 
recent Welsh promotions of the Eaton group; but the name will 
no doubt be more useful to these promoting operators as applying 
to the Chairman of the Water and Gas Debenture and Share In- 
vestment Trust, Limited. It is a great catch for Eaton and his 
colleagues. The name appears on the heading of the note paper 
from the “Joint Managers” of the Trust; and there is liberal 
use made of it in the New Toddington prospectus. It foots such 
particulars as the draughtsmen of the prospectus chose to give; 
the application form is addressed to the Chairman, Sir C. B. H. 
Soame, Bart., and Directors; and an envelope for the transmis- 
sion of the application form and deposit money is enclosed on 
which is inscribed “Sir C. B. H. Soame (Baronet), Chairman, 
The Water and Gas Debenture and Share Investment Trust, 
Limited, 99, Cannon Street, London, E.C.” There is no doubt 
these promoting gentry are making the best possible use of the 
Baronet’s name and dignity. Nameand dignity have an alluring 
value, which must be (as, depend upon it, they will be by the 
No. 99, Cannon Street people) well used while there is the 
opportunity. 


The New Toddington Offer. 


The present offer of New Toddington stock and shares 
(referred to in the preceding paragraph) consists of 100 first 
mortgage 4} per cent. exchangeable debentures (at {90 per {100 
of stock), in multiples of £10 each, and redeemable in 1914-5 at 
£11 per debenture, which is equal to a premium of 20 per cent. ; 
also 200 fully paid-up £5 preference shares at £4 Ios. per share, 
ranking for a dividend of 6 per cent. Not only is the attraction 
of Sir Charles Soame’s name offered, but three months’ interest 
is guaranteed, at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum on the deben- 
tures and 6 per cent. on the shares, which will be paid to purchasers 
on March 25. Why is all this inducement necessary to obtain 
subscriptions for debentures and shares issued from No. 99, Cannon 
Street? The “Financial News,” referring to the debentures 
being guaranteed as to principal and interest, remarks : 


Sir Charles will, we feel sure, pardon the inquiry: What has 
become of the Beaufort Gas Company? And, as he is a Solicitor as 
well as a Baronet, we are equally sure that he will agree that the 
guarantee of the interest on the shares would be much better if it were 
given, or endorsed, by a first-class bank like the London and West- 
minster or Parr’s. Intending purchasers will be wise to suggest this 
modification of the programme, and to be guided in what they do by 
the manner in which the suggestion is received. 


In this prospectus, as in the Rawcliffe one noticed a week ago, 
total figures are eschewed; but it is stated: “The revenue for 
the quarter ending March 25, 1908, as compared with the corre- 
sponding quarter, 1907, disclose [sic] an increase of 23 per cent.” 
Have there been no disclosures since March 25, 1908? The 
prospectus is dated March 6, 1909! One more point. How is it 
that certain shareholders in gas companies who have recently 
been specially warned by their directors against having anything 
to do with prospectuses of new companies without full inquiry 
in quarters that can give advice have not received either the 
Rawcliffe or New Toddington prospectuses? We know that share- 
holders—among them ladies—in other concerns have received 
them. Is this a deliberate arrangement or accidental ? 


Two Valuation Questions. 


The Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners have succeeded 
upon one point of their appeal against the assessment of their 
undertaking, but not on the second point. Their submission was 
that the valuation of the Edinburgh portion of the concern should 
be reduced from £94,393 to £87,745; and, in the result, Lords 
Low, Dundas, and Mackenzie, sitting as a Valuation Appeal 
Court, have reduced the valuation to £90,166. The appeal points 
to, and confirms once more, the chaotic state of the practices and 
“ principles” applying to the assessment of such subjects as 
undertakings engaged in producing and distributing gas, water, 
and electricity. Conflicting principles and precedents were freely 
quoted by both sides during the discussion of the disputed ques- 
tions before their Lordships in Edinburgh; and the soundness or 
otherwise of the cited principles and precedents were supported 
and challenged just as it suited the parties. Thetwo main issues 
were whether, in arriving at the valuation of the undertaking on 
the revenue principle, the whole of the expenses of management, 
or only the portion applicable to a tenant, should be allowed as 








a deduction from the gross revenue; and whether or not, in 
allocating the total valuation over the three areas in which the 
undertaking lies, there falls to be taken into account the value 
of the land occupied by the gas-mains. The Commissioners 
contended that the landlord’s expenses of management should be 
allowed as hitherto, as well as those of the tenant, and that the 
value of the land in which the pipes are laid should be added to 
the structural cost or value of the whole undertaking, which would 
make it £1,427,696—the addition included in this sum, if the con. 
tention had been upheld, being rather more than £245,000. The 
Assessor on both points took a view opposite to that of the Gas 
Commissioners. On the first one, the Assessor’s apportionment 
of the expenses of management between tenant and landlord was 
60 and 40 per cent. respectively—the landlord’s portion repre- 
senting £4394, which the Assessor (contrary to his former practice) 
declined to allow. On this the Court were against him, and in 
favour of the Commissioners. On ‘the second point, the Com- 
missioners were of opinion they had acquired a permanent and 
exclusive right to the solum of the streets and roads within which 
their pipes and mains are laid, and which they occupy as owners 
under their statutory title; and therefore the Assessor, they sub- 
mitted, was bound to include the value of the land occupied by 
the pipes in estimating the structural cost and value of the under- 
taking for valuation purposes. Nothing had, however, been paid 
as wayleave, and so the solum had not been acquired for a price, 
which differentiated this case from that of the Dundee Water 
Commissioners in 1883, and another referring to the Glasgow 
Water-Works. The Court was therefore, on this point, against 
the Gas Commissioners. The arguments as reported a fortnight 
ago, and the judgment given elsewhere in this issue, afford further 
information on the two interesting questions here alluded to in 
the barest outline. 


The Situation in South Wales. 


Since penning the article which appeared in last week’s 
“ JouRNAL”’ on the state of unrest in the South Wales coalfield, 
there has been some alteration in the situation; and so far as 
there has been a change, it has not been for the worse. At the 
first glance, indeed, one might be tempted to think that the out- 
look had become much brighter, inasmuch as the Powell Duffryn 
colliery dispute has been settled, and the men who were out have 
returned to work. It would, however, in reality be easy to over- 
estimate the improvement in the position of affairs that has been 
brought about by this settlement. The graver questions still 
remain open—foremost of which is that of the termination of the 
Conciliation Board agreement. It will be remembered the owners 
intimated that they were advised that the effect of the Mines Eight 
Hours Act would be to terminate the existing agreement at the 
end of June, though in other circumstances the earliest date at 
which it could expire would have been March of next year. The 
owners have adopted this view on the advice of eminent Counsel ; 
while the men, on the other hand, are of opinion that the agree- 
ment cannot’be affected by the operation of the new Act—a con- 
tention in which they are supported by equally eminent Counsel. 
Under these circumstances, it seems at least possible that both 
sides will decline to give way; and therefore it would be wrong at 
present to consider that the airis cleared. Optimists will no doubt 
argue that as the Conciliation Board were so successful last week 
in settling ‘the Powell Duffryn dispute, there is no reason to fear 
that they will not prove equally able to adjust all other outstand- 
ing differences. One can only hope this view will be justified. 
The Conciliation Board can, of course, adjudicate on any matter 
that comes before them; the only question now is whether the 
parties will be content to leave themselves unreservedly in the 
hands of the Board. In this connection, the following extract 
from a speech delivered by one of the men’s leaders last Thurs- 
day may prove of interest: “It was agreed at the meeting of the 
Executive of the Federation the previous day that not only the 
present difficulty but also the questions of abnormal working 
places, the Eight Hours Act, and the threatened general strike in 
July should be brought before a national conference, convened 
by the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. They would then 
consider the advisability of putting Rule 20 of the Federation 
into operation. This rule, as most of them knew, meant the 
putting down of tools throughout the whole Federation area—a 
national strike. He, for one, was somewhat tired of local strikes ; 
and, failing to get right and justice, he was going to advocate a 
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national one. Those who were not prepared to move on, must 
move out.” This does not seem very promising for a peaceful 
solution; but possibly it looks worse than it really is. 


The Midland Junior Association. 


With last Saturday’s annual general meeting, the Midland 
Junior Gas Engineering Association have brought to a close the 
business of their fourth session. We say the “ business,” as there 
is still one fixture remaining to complete the programme—a 
visit to the Earl of Dudley’s Round Oak Iron and Steel Works. 
This will take place early next month; and though it is an even- 
ing visit, there will doubtless be a large muster, as there will be 
much of interest to be seen. The two visits that have already 
taken place this session were both of a valuable character from 
an instructional point of view, in addition to being enjoyable in 
other respects. One of them, it will be remembered, was to the 
West Bromwich Gas-Works, the other to the Windsor Street 
works of the Birmingham Corporation. With regard to the 
five papers that have been read, it will be freely admitted 
by all who have studied them that they have been fully 
up to the high standard set by those which were contributed 
in previous sessions. The subjects dealt with have possessed 
the merit of covering a wide range; and in addition to this all 
have been of practical value, and of more than passing interest. 
In this connection, mention must not, of course, be omitted of 
the excellent Presidential Address of Mr. James Hewett, which 
was really very much in the nature of a paper, and discussed 
fully a subject of considerable importance to the gas industry, and 
to all owners of railway waggons intended for the carriage of coal. 
As to the position of the Association numerically, this is also satis- 
factory. Each year an expansion has taken place in membership, 
until now there are no less than 140 ordinary members, as well as 
an influential list of honorary members. What has already been 
said proves our complete agreement with the Council, who in 
their fourth annual report remark that ‘‘ the Association are to be 
congratulated on the originality and excellence of the Presidential 
Address and also on the valuable nature of the papers contri- 
buted.” We would merely add here that while such a standard— 
or anything near it—is maintained, there will not be the slightest 
reason to do anything else than congratulate the gas industry 
generally on the possession of the Junior Associations. The 
benefit that is now being derived from them must go beyond the 
members of the Associations themselves. 








Gas-Works and Railway Demurrage in Scotland. 


The representatives of the Scottish gas undertakings had a 
private conference with the representatives of the Scottish Rail- 
way Companies on Thursday last at the offices of the North 
British Railway Company. The gentlemen present were the same 
as were before the Board of Trade. The case for the gas under- 
takings was stated by Mr. Herring, and their reasons for pleading 
for total exemption or else, as an alternative, the adoption of the 
averaging principle. Other speakers were Mr. Alex. Wilson, Mr. 
Yuill, and Mr. M‘Lusky. Mr. W. F. Jackson, the General Manager 
of the North British Company, spoke on behalf of the Railway 
Companies. Considerable discussion took place, but no conclu- 
sion was arrived at, other than that the Railway Companies were 
to reconsider the position at the end of three months from the 
commencement of the present demurrage regulations. It is under- 
stood that many other trading interests have likewise been hold- 
ing meetings with the Railway Companies during the past week. 





High-Pressure Gas or Oil Tanks. 


Special plant has been put down by Messrs. W. M. Still and 
Sons, Limited, of No. 20, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, E.C., 
for the production of welded steel tanks for high-pressure gas or 
oil. The domes at top and bottom are stamped and welded to 
the body of the tank, by which soundness is secured, while at the 
same time they are lighter than riveted tanks. Another advantage 
claimed for them is their durability; there being no seams to get 
leaky. The tanks, of course, are made in various sizes—any- 
thing from (say) 4 inches up to 18 inches in diameter—and the 
greatest possible care is exercised in the manufacture and testing 
of the receptacles. The testing is carried out in accordance with 
customers’ requirements ; the tanks being used for different pur- 
poses. One purchaser may need a vessel that will withstand a 
pressure of 350 lbs., and another only 20 Ibs. It may be men- 
tioned, too, that the connections for inlets and outlets—which are 
naturally of various sizes—are brazed in. For containing fluids 
under high pressures, a thoroughly reliable receptacle is an abso- 
lute necessity ; and this is a requirement which the firm in ques- 
tion appear to have taken every possible pains to meet. 





THE LIVESEY MEMORIAL FUND. 


WE have received from Mr. Walter T. Dunn the following list 
of further contributions to the fund :— 

1909. £ 
March 8 Amount already acknowledged . . 8177 
a 9 Henry Balfour and Co., Leven . . 4 
Harold E. Copp, West Bromwich . 2 
Charles H. Webb, Stourbridge . I 
» 10 Joseph Davis,Gravesend . .. . I 
Gravesend and Milton Gas Company 5 

Keighley Corporation Gas Com- 
mittee. . . aaa te 10 0 


oe ee ee ee 
cooo oN & 





Ng re) 
- Malton GasCompany .... . 5 5 0 
James Weston, Eastbourne .. . I0 10 0 

»» It Cannock, Hednesford, and District 
GasCompany ....... 2-2-6 

Ilfracombe Gas Company . I 

E. Topley, Tottenham. . .. . I-30 

Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Com- 
a a a ae, oc 

» 12 Glasgow Corporation Gas Depart- 
ment .-.. + 6 © « « « - 305 0 O 
W.E. Price, Hampton Wick. . . 2 fC) 
B. W. Smith, Walsall . . . . . E.1 0 
» 13 Hartlepool Gas and Water Company I0 10 oO 
Hexham GasCompany. ... . 5-50 
Tonbridge Gas Company 5 5 0 
» 15 George Cutler, Stroud. .... Io 6 
F. Durkin, Southampton . .. . Io 6 
C. G. Grimwood, Sudbury. . . . Io 6 
Kelty Gas Company, Limited. . . ee 
Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan. . I0 0 Oo 

Redcar, Coatham, Marske, and Salt- 
burn GasCompany. .... . 5 5 0 

Joseph Reeds, Chairman, Matlock 

Bath Urban District Council Gas 
Department. ...... .- i id 
Joseph Taylor, Bolton . . .. . 3 3.0 
Wakefield Gaslight Company. . . I0 0 O 
P. E, Williams, Poplar . oe Io 
Total ... £8584 4 1 





The name “Thomas May, Canterbury,” in last week’s list 
should have read “ Thomas May, Richmond.” 

We learn that the Committee of the Midland Association will 
contribute £40 to the fund—an even amount slightly more than 
the sum voted by the members, as reported in the “ JourNaL” 
last week. 








Presentation to Mr. J. S. Ineson. 


The Directors and shareholders of the Ventnor Gas and Water 
Company have marked the completion of twenty-five years’ ser- 
vice on the part of Mr. J. S. Ineson, their General Manager and 
Secretary, by presenting him with a very pleasing and valuable 
testimonial. At the meeting of the Company last month, it was 
resolved that a gold watch and chain should be obtained and suit- 
ably inscribed for presentation to Mr. Ineson, together with an 
illuminated address on vellum. The resolution was carried into 
effect, and at a recent meeting of the Board the presentation was 
made to Mr. Ineson by the Chairman of the Company (Mr. J. W. 
Littlefield) in a few eulogistic remarks. On the outside case 
of the watch was engraved Mr. Ineson’s monogram, and on the 
inside the following inscription: ‘‘ Presented to Mr. J. S. Ineson, 
by the Ventnor Gas and Water Company, after 25 years’ service, 
1884—1909.” The address, which was framed in oak, was.as 
follows: ‘‘ Presented, together with a watch and chain, to Mr. 
John Studley Ineson, by the Directors and Shareholders of the 
Ventnor Gas and Water Company, as a record of their hearty 
appreciation of the valuable and faithful services rendered by 
him during the continuous period of 25 years, from February 11th, 
1884, in his capacity of Manager and Secretary to the Company. 
—J. W. Littlefield, Chairman.—Ventnor, February 17th, 1909.” 
The fancy border around the inscription was appropriately 
ornamented with allegorical figures representing Light and Water ; 
also with the figure monograms 1884—1909. The central mono- 
gram represented the Ventnor Gas and Water Company. Mr. 
Ineson feelingly thanked the Chairman for this gratifying token 
of regard and appreciation. 





A prize will be awarded by the Society of Engineers each 
year for the next five years ending 1913 (if papers of sufficient 
merit are received) for the best paper, not more than 6000 words 
in length, on the subject of “ How to Improve the Status of Engi- 
neers and Engineering, with special reference to Consulting 
Engineers.” The prize will be three guineas’ worth of books or 
instruments, or both, to be chosen by the successful author. 
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GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET, 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 802.) 


Tue Stock Exchange has had a more than usually quiet week— 
taking what would ordinarily be counted as quiet—the general atti- 
tude being one of extreme caution in view of the apparently never- 
ending delay in achieving a settlement of the Eastern question. 
This repressed business in any line at all of a speculative charac- 
ter, but nevertheless there was a fair amount of genuine buying in 
some of the high-class securities, which saved the position from 
absolute stagnation. The opening day received some support in 
this manner—Home Government stocks being firmer, and Consols 
gaining a fraction; while the Foreign Market was a little stronger. 
On Tuesday, the general tendency was much the same ; but Consols 
somehow slipped down again. Wednesday found little to do ex- 
cept in connection with the fortnightly settlement, which was a very 
light one indeed. The gilt-edged division were a little weaker ; 
and prices all round tended rather downward. The position on 
Thursday was a trifle brighter, and buyers supported Consols. 
Railways were firmer, and the Foreign Market more cheerful. 
Friday was at first a prey to apprehension in regard to the East, 
but recovered later on, and markets in general closed at about 
their best. On Saturday, the unrest was renewed ; but business 
was at such low pressure that there was hardly any movement. 
In the Money Market, there was an excellent demand for Stock 
Exchange and other requirements, and lenders commanded good 
rates. Discount termsruled steady. Business in the Gas Market 
was not quite up to the average of recent weeks in point of volume ; 
the aggregate being reduced by the quietude of the last day or 
two. And the tendency was not altogether so firm as it was a 
week ago, though only one quotation is actually lower, and some 
ex div. issues have the turn of the fraction in their favour. In 
Gaslight and Coke issues, the ordinary opened at 102. This was 
the best price of the week; the figures shrinking to 100% on the 
closing day—a fall of 1. In the secured issues, the preference 
was done at from 104} to 1053, and the debenture at from 84} 
to 85}. South Metropolitan was inactive, with only half-a-dozen 
transactions at from 120} to 121}. In Commercials, dealings 
cum div. were in the 4 per cent. at from 108} to 1094, and in the 
33 percent.at 1044. The debenture made 81}. Inthe Suburban 
and Provincial group, Alliance and Dublin old changed hands 
at 19, Brentford old at 2473, ditto new at 188, South Suburban 
at from 119} to 120}, and West Ham at from 114 to 115. In the 
Continental Companies, there was moderate dealing in Imperial 
at from 180} free to 183—a rise of 1, ditto debenture marked 95, 
Union 1013, European fully-paid from 2343 to 23}5, and ditto 
part-paid 18. Among the undertakings of the remoter world, 
Bombay old changed hands at 53, Buenos Ayres at 13 and 13;',, 
Cape Town preference at 5 and 5;;, ditto mortgage at 48,3, and 
48}, ditto debenture at 77 and 774, Monte Video at 12§ and 123, 
Oriental at 141 and 1413, Primitiva at from 6;5, to 6;%, ditto 
preference at 5 and 5;;, ditto debenture at 953, and River Plate 
at 147; and 14,5. 





——_— 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 








One-Sided Public Lighting Reports—Loose Statements—Matters Kept 
in the Background—Wanted, the Whole Truth, and Nothing but 
the Truth—Conditions under which Gas cannot Compete— 
Raiding Electricity Preserves. 


In considering the present attitude of municipal bodies owning 
electricity undertakings on the subject of public lighting by elec- 
tricity, it is noticeable that, in the local Press, reports appear by 
the electrical engineer of the town concerned, invariably making 
out a case for electric lighting, but never by any chance is a report 
by the gas engineer, if the gas supply is in the hands of a com- 
pany, allowed to see the light of day. Probably the engineer of 
the gas company is not asked to prepare a report ; and if he offered 
to do so, he might be snubbed for his trouble. But in the rough 
and tumble of trading on competitive lines, snubs have to be risked 
and sometimes endured ; and if the local authority decline to re- 
ceive, consider, and publish a report from the gas company’s chief 
technical official, then advantage should be taken of the local 
newspapers to make public a statement on behalf of gas in opposi- 
tion to the electrical case. The one-sided treatment of the subject 
that is so commonly seen is the result of municipal ownership of 
electricity undertakings, which concentrates the eyes of many of 
the local governors on the interests of the electricity concern, and 
sets beyond the range of vision fair dealing and the interests of 
the ratepayers. 

_ We have been somewhat amused over a report on the public 
lighting to the Corporation of Southampton by Mr. H. F. Street, 
the Borough Electrical Engineer. This gentleman does not ap- 
pear to have made any extensive inquiry on his own account; 
but has adopted a return relating to public lighting of “all the 
important towns in England,” as prepared by the Leeds Street 
Lighting Department. No one seems to have sent us a copy of 
this remarkable document. If Mr. Street has a spare one, we 
should like to see it, in order to be in the position to make a few 
——- into it on our own account. The return, be it noted, 
refers to “all” the important towns in England. The “all” 
numbers 56, and of these, it is instructive to learn, not one is 











“fixing” incandescent gas, and the majority are displacing gas 
by electricity. Of course these towns are not “ fixing ” incandes. 
cent gas because, we take it, they have found such economy in 
“incandescent gas”’ that it has long since been “ fixed ” through. 
out their areas, excepting in those comparatively small central dis- 
tricts that are the most expensively lighted (electrically) parts of 
the towns. If there is any further displacement of gas beyond 
these central main streets, it is generally found to be due to muni- 
cipal ownership, and the importunities of the electricity depart- 
ment to have capital wasted upon the conversion of the street 
lamps in order to give the concern additional business—the 
result being a total cost exceeding the lighting by incandes- 
cent gas-burners, and for a lessened illuminating efficiency, 
The Leeds return, we understand the Southampton Electrical 
Engineer states, also shows that an enormous number of arc 
and incandescent electric lamps of the types at Southampton are 
used for lighting important towns, and the number is increasing 
every week. Has Mr. Street studied the returns that are given in 
the “Electrician” tables, compared them with a year ago, and 
actually found out the nature of the increase that he describes 
as “enormous”? Does his report, too, show the relation of the 
number of gas-lamps in the towns included in the return to the 
“enormous” number of electric lamps? It may be news to Mr. 
Street that since the year of the first Electric Lighting Act, 1882, 
to the year of the last available returns, the street-lamps in the 
United Kingdom, in the cities and towns supplied with gas (and 
frequently with electricity as well) by the local authorities, have 
increased from 137,011 to 321,910; and the street lamps supplied 
by statutorily controlled gas companies from 224,300 to 356,070. 
Therefore, in 1882, the total number of gas-lamps in districts 
supplied with gas by statutory undertakings (municipal and com. 
pany) numbered 361,311, and by 1907 they had increased by 
nearly 100 per cent.—to 677,980. These are official figures, from 
the Board of Trade returns, and not from the Leeds report. We 
shall be glad to learn that Mr. Street’s report contains some reli- 
able statistics as to the “ enormous” number of electric lamps to 
put in comparison with these figures, and statistics showing the 
extent of displacement that is going on. 

Mr. Street, we believe, refers to Marylebone, where, it is stated, 
“an order has been given to replace 1964 ‘modern’ gas-lamps 
with electric lamps.” It is to be hoped the Southampton Town 
Council will read the report of the Finance Committee of the 
London County Council on this subject, as printed in full in the 
“ JouRNAL” last week. Inthesame number will be found a report 
by a Departmental Committee appointed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in which report it is stated that in public buildings— 
such as workhouses and infirmaries—they can find no justification 
for going to the expense where gas is installed of changing over 
to electricity, metallic filament lamps notwithstanding. If this is 
so in poor-law institutions, it is so in street lighting, and in other 
directions where electricity is charged at a heavier rate than for 
public purposes. Finchley has been proposing a change in the 
street lighting arrangements from gas to electric lighting. There 
is no public demand for such a change; and the Local Govern- 
ment Board have written to the Council asking them whether they 
have thoroughly considered the cost of electric lighting. The 
Reigate Council, too, who were proceeding in the most reckless 
manner in this question of public lighting, were pulled up by the 
Local Government Board, and requested to seriously consider 
whether they were going, in the ratepayers’ interests to get value 
for money, in changing from incandescent gas to electric lighting. 
They were proposing to spend £4 4s. per lamp in effecting the 
change, with a charge of £3 perlampperannum. If more efficient 
gas-burners are required for street lamps, they can always be 
purchased and fitted for a few shillings—not pounds—per lamp. 
The application of the Hastings Town Council for a further 
loan for converting street-lamps to electric lighting has also been 
refused. The street lighting the Corporation are doing now has 
not improved the finances of the Department; the estimate 
of deficit for the current financial year being worse than ever— 
£4000! One more question for Mr. Street. Has he reported to 
the Southampton Council that the Beckenham District Council 
(owners of the local electricity undertaking) have recently had 
a trial in their streets of the latest form of inverted incandescent 
gas-burners in competition with metallic filaments, and that, as 
a result, they have entered into a seven years’ contract with the 
South Suburban Gas Company for lighting the area by the new 
inverted type? If not, it shows that the Southampton Council 
have not yet heard fully both sides of the question. Itis gathered 
from the summary of the Southampton report that there are 
1750 gas-lamps in side streets in the borough; and that the 
number of gas-lamps proposed to be displaced by metallic fila- 
ments is 336. 

Another report on the substitution of incandescent gas-burners 
by metallic filament lamps has been prepared by the Electrical 
Engineer of (we presume) the Hove Electric Lighting Company, 
seeing that it refers to the lighting of the district of Aldrington. 
Of course, this gentlemen, true to his colours, has made out that 
electricity is cheaper than gas by 3s. 2d. per lamp fitted with two 
32-candle power Osram lamps. But in the published accounts of 
the results of his researches, there are no particulars given as to 
the charges on which he bases his calculations, so that these cannot 
be discussed. Then he finds that the illuminating power of gas- 
mantles varies from 48 to 20 candle power after forty hours’ use, 
giving about 30-candle power as the average of the gas-lamps. 
Howterrible! These electrical calumniators of gas are not at all 
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particular about justice. We do not know the gas consumption 
of the incandescent burners referred to. Supposing it is 33 cubic 
feet, the lamps giving 20-candle power would only be rendering an 
efficiency of lessthan 6 candles per cubic foot consumed; supposing 
4 cubic feet, then only 5 candles! Absurdity is written on the face 
of the Hove Electrical Engineer’s statement. If electricians go on 
at this rate, they will shortly assert that the gas industry made a 
mistake in forsaking the old flat-flame burner, and adopting that 
which science has so generously placed at command. One other 
point. This Electrical Engineer says that the electric lamps would 
require to be renewed only 3} times a year, as against twelve 
“ visits’”"—in the abstract notices of the report this is the word 
used, and not renewals—to the incandescent gas-lamps, so that 
electricity would entail only one-third the labour. Let us assume 
that the 32-candle Osrams would cost Aldrington 3s. 6d. apiece. 
There are two on each lamp. Renewal 3} times a year would 
therefore mean seven-and-a-halflampsa year per column, which at 
3s. 6d. would amount to £1 6s. 3d. for renewals, without labour. 
We do not think that even in Aldrington the lamp attendant would 
find it necessary to renew the mantles on the occasion of each 
visit for cleaning purposes. Supposing he put a 24d., 3d., or 4d. 
mantle into each Jamp every other time he pays it a “ visit,” 
the cost in comparision with that of the seven-and-a-half Osram 
lamps would be insignificant. Let us have a statement of fair 
and paying costs, with the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
and gas has nothing to fear in the competition with metallic fila- 
ment lamps. 

Now we will make a confession. There are conditions under 
which gas cannot compete with electricity for public lighting; 
and probably after the year 1913, Consett will be one of those 
places. The Durham County Electric Supply Company have a 
Bill in Parliament; and the Company have offered a tempting 
bribe to the Consett District Council which, it is expected, will 
quench their hostile spirit. According to a local paper the bribe 
offered by the Company is to provide the district, for a number 
of years, from 1913, with all its public lighting “ free of charge.” 
The Company must be hard pressed to make such an offer as 
this; but it is to be hoped, in the interests of the ratepayers, that 
the terms drawn up will ensure that the district will be illumi- 
nated in a manner that will not be a standing reproach to the 
Council. Of course, against free electric lighting, gas cannot 
compete. But the people of Consett may depend upon this, that 
no Electricity Company would make such an offer without they 
were going to obtain some profitable guid pro quo. What have 
the Company in view, which the Council do not regard as being 
of sufficient importance to preserve for the district ? 

Municipal authorities have taken genuine alarm at the pro- 
posal, referred to in the “‘ Memoranda” some time ago, to pro- 
mote a Company—under the title of the North British Electric 
Power Syndicate, Limited—for the purpose of raiding the areas 
of authorized electricity distributors by way of the railways of 
Scotland. Under the scheme, cables are to be laid (without statu- 
tory authority) along the routes of the North British and Cale- 
donian Railway Companies ; and these cables, it is believed, will 
pick up a great deal of power custom from factories and other 
large premises abutting on the railways, or having private sidings. 
The Syndicate have been moving. It is said that they have en- 
tered into agreements with the two Railway Companies, that two 
eminent Counsel have advised them that their legal position is 
quite secure, and that the Syndicate have been approaching some 
of the largest power consumers with works or other premises 
alongside the railways, and have secured the promise of sufficient 
patronage to encourage them to go forward. The statutory sup- 
pliers in the threatened area have taken fright at this new form 
of unbridled competition ; and they do not care to have the plums 
taken from them, and the less juicy fruit left. However, the 
Syndicate mean business, unless something unforeseen happens. 
Under these conditions, and in a state of real nervousness over the 
matter, a deputation from Scotland has had a conference with 
Mr. Tennant, the Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Trade. 
The deputation had an escort from the English municipalities, 
who are agreed that the success of this new form of raiding in 
Scotland might induce imitation this side of the Border. What 
the Board of Trade were asked to do is to promote legislation 
to prevent this back-gate plundering of electrical orchards. Mr. 
Tennant seemed to regard the matter quite lightly ; he was even 
jocose over it. In his serious sentences, he expressed surprise 
that such a Corporation as that of Glasgow should be startled 
by a “mushroom” Company ; but he did not promise that haste 
in considering and definitely replying to the deputation’s main 
requisition which could have been construed as a recognition of 
the gravity of the situation. He suggested that, while the Board 
were considering the matter, the deputation might be able to help 
to a decision by bringing a test case to see whether the railway 
companies were entitled to lay mains along their lines, powers in 
regard to which had been granted only for other purposes. 








Mr. Arthur Hill, a Director of the Reading Gas Company, 
and four times Mayor of the borough, left estate of the gross 
value of £311,413, with net personalty of £306,925. 


The death occurred on Monday last week of Mr. Charles 
Tacon, who was for ten successive years—from 1896 to 1905— 
Mayor of Eye. Deceased was at one time Chairman of the Gas 
Company. 





THE. “ DAILY MAIL” SPEAKS. 


A Misunderstood and an Unjust Comparison. 

Tuat omniscient publication the “ Daily Mail” has spoken on 
the subject of metallic filament lamps. Yesterday week, it pub- 
lished a leading article, in which the end of the gas industry is 
foreshadowed and the electrical industry, through the metallic 
filament lamp, is to live in unchallengeable supremacy in arti- 
ficial illumination. The electrical press has frequently had a tilt 
at the crudeness of the “ Daily Mail’s” statements on electrical 
matters, and of the boyish sanguineness that is invariably infused 
into them. Our electrical contemporaries will smile again over 
this fresh outburst—the while wishing the fact really accorded 
witb statement. The editorial in question declares that figures 
are in possession of the writer showing, on accounts for electrical 
current in the past December quarter, a saving by the use of 
tungsten lamps, with transformers, of 70 to 73 per cent. in com- 
parison with carbon filament lamps. In other words, the same 
amount of light can now be obtained, where the conditions are 
favourable, for one-third the cost when using carbon filaments ; 
and even where the conditions are unfavourable, and where 
carbon filament lamps of low-candle power were previously in 
service, the saving will still be over 50 per cent. Electric light- 
ing, it is also asserted in one part of the article, is now as cheap 
as gas; but in another part, it is said to be cheaper. Of course, 
the “ Daily Mail” in the enthusiasm engendered (we find through 
another article in the same issue) by Mr. Duncan Watson, 
M.Inst.E.E., has failed to look at the matter all round. Mr. 
Duncan Watson and other electrical people know something 
more of this subject than the “ Daily Mail,” and something more 
than they chose to tell those responsible for the editorial matter 
in that paper. They are cognizant of the fact that incandescent 
gas lighting, like electricity, has not stood still; and they know of 
the obstacles that bulk largely in the path of that universal prefer- 
ence for electricity that is foreshadowed in the words of the “ Daily 
Mail”: “If electric light were known to be cheaper than the old- 
fashioned illuminants, it would be almost universally preferred.” 
Our morning contemporary might spare the feelings of an old ser- 
vant, which is still the dominant and most economical illuminant 
through modern improvement, by refraining from classifying it 
as being “ old-fashioned.” The primary agent may itself be old- 
fashioned ; but the means of utilizing it in a scientific and effici- 
ent manner are not. Our contemporary should visit its neigh- 
bour, “ Punch,” just to bring its knowledge up to date. 

It is aslur, too, on the business ability of the electricity supply 
companies to suggest that the public are not already acquainted 
with the performances of the metallic filament lamp. Thecircu- 
lars of electricity suppliers have been distributed broadcast, their 
florid pictorial untruths have appeared on the bill-posting stations 
in their districts of supply, their canvassers have not been idle; 
and yet the public are supposed by the “ Daily Mail” to be un- 
acquainted with the virtues of metallic filaments. The public 
have apparently looked further round the question than the easy- 
going writer in our morning contemporary, with the result that 
the reports and accounts of the electricity suppliers for the past 
year generally show the foundation that exists for an expression 
of opinion at the recent meeting of the South Metropolitan Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company “ that the reduction of consump- 
tion owing to the metallic filament lamp is going to be much 
faster than the increase of business it is expected to get as a 
result of its introduction.” The electrical people devoutly wish 
there was more substantial truth and less of the superficiality of 
popular journalism in the “ Daily Mail” article. The electricians 
happen to know more of the difficulties of their lighting situation 
than the wiseacres of Carmelite House. 

The article in another part of our morning contemporary, pre- 
senting information supplied by Mr. Duncan Watson (who, we 
believe, is a member of a firm of electric engineers and contrac- 
tors), contains a nnmber of figures which the “ Daily Mail” has 
entirely failed to appreciate, and so ignorantly deals unfairly with 
gas lighting. We do not gainsay the great saving power of the 
metallic filament lamp in comparison with the electric carbon 
filaments. But in regard to the figures for gas published in the 


_article, it should be made perfectly clear to the public that they 


cannot possibly refer to the modern system of gas-lighting, if the too 
or 3000 gas and metallic filament lights referred to in the following 
tables had an equivalent illuminating power, and were used for 
about a corresponding number of hours in the year. We do not 
know whose fault it is that these figures were published without 
proper explanation; but, to say the least, they are dishonest 
and deceptive as they stand. To our mind, there is not the 
slightest question that the gas figures allude to the old wasteful 
system of flat-flame gas lighting; perhaps they also include some- 
thing for cooking and heating (which is a favourite oversight in 
electrical comparisons). If the money spent on gas is calculated 
out to the quantity purchasable at the prices named (which are 
not those obtaining in London), and the quantity of gas so pur- 
chased is used in up-to-date incandescent burners of the types 
available for ordinary use, by which 20 candles per cubic foot per 
hour can be realized, it can be shown conclusively that light for 
light incandescent gas lighting only costs one-third to one-fourth 
that of metallic filament lighting, assuming in both cases. instal- 
lation and upkeep about balance, which they do not; these ex- 
penses being again in favour of the simple but highly efficient gas 
system. 
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From the article we take the following :— 

Two remarkable calculations of the position in which the new system 
places electricity as compared with gas were made by Mr. Watson. 
The first concerns a country house : 


: No. of Cost of Year’s 
Illuminant. Lights. Supply. Bill. 
Rs 4 eS ee 4s. per rooocub. ft. £36 8 o 
Electricity (old style). 100 6d. per unit <> BS ta 0 
Electricity (new style). 100 .. 6d. % i 16 8 o 
The second calculation concerned a great business house in London : 
: No. of Cost of Year's 
Uluminant. Lights. Supply. Bill. 
Se eee 3S. per 1000 cub. ft. .. £2351 
Electricity (old style) . 3000 4d. per unit es 4200 
Electricity (new style). 3000 .. 4d. ae ks 1050 


A price of 4s. is steep for gas except in rural districts; and in 
numerous places 3s. is a price that has long since been left behind. 
Why did not Mr. Watson take a 2s. or 2s. 6d. price? Now it is 
a curious thing that in the first of the above tables gas for 
100 lights in a year cost (to a penny) exactly £20 more than the 
electricity for the metallic filament electric lamps—f£36 &s. 
against £16 8s. As has been said, 20 candles can be obtained 
by modern incandescent burners per cubic foot of gas con- 
sumed per hour; and the new metallic filaments using 1} watts 
per candle (not the British standard candle, but the German 
Hefner unit) per hour will give 800 candles (or, rather, Hefner 
units, equalling 720 British standard candles) per unit of electri- 
city consumed per hour. Now if we buy £36 8s. worth of gas 
at 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, 182,000 cubic feet will be obtained ; 
and this at 20 candles per cubic foot, consumed per hour, would 
be equal to 3,640,000 candles. If the same amount is spent on 
gas as for metallic filament lamps (£16 8s.), at the high price of 
48. per 1000 cubic feet, 82,000 cubic teet of gas could be bought, 
which would be equal, at 20 candles per cubic foot, to 1,640,000 
candles; whereas £16 8s. spent on electricity at 6d. per unit 
would buy 656 units, which at 800 candles per unit per hour 
would be equal to 524,800 candles. That is to say, on a level 
cost-basis, the gas properly used would give a higher illuminating 
power by 1,115,200 candles. 

Let us put these figures into tabular form; and we challenge 
Mr. Duncan Watson or the “ Daily Mail” to say that they are 
unfair, or that they confirm the statement loosely made that 
electric lighting by metallic filaments is now as cheap as gas. 


Gas or Electricity 


Year's Purchased. Numinatin 
Expenditure. Gas, 4S. ; . . Candles. 
Electricity, 6d. 
Incandescent 
gas o « £36 8S Oo 182,000c.f. X 20candles = 3,640,000 
per c.f. 
Metallic fila- 
mentlamps £16 8 o .. 656units xX S8oocandles= 524,800 
per unit 
Incandescent 
gas - « £36 8 © 82,000c.f. X 2zocandles = 1,640,000 
per c.f, 


Dealing next in the same way with the figures applying to the 
‘great business house in London.” It is seen here that no less 
than £1301 more was spent on gas than on electricity with metallic 
filament lamps. Again, we say that the gas represented by the 
£2351 could not have been used in modern burners, if approxi- 
mately the same hours of use were observed, and the illumination 
was no greater than with metallic filament lamps. It is, of course, 
evident to those who think over the matter that modern gas- 
burners could not have been employed, assince gas was used carbon 
filament lamps have been installed, and now metallic filaments 
are the successors of the carbon filaments. To compare for the 
public the relative costs of metallic filaments with gas in a popu- 
lar paper reaching the eyes of the uninitiated, common honesty 
should lead the man making the comparison to contrast the avail- 
able modern types in both fields, and not the ancient of one and the 
modern ofthe other. The explanation applying to the preceding 
table will also apply to the following one, which shows the reduc- 
tion to volumes of gas purchasable and candle power obtainable 
of the figures quoted in the second table taken from the particu- 
lars given to the “ Daily Mail” by Mr. Watson. 

Gas or Electricity 


Year's Purchased. 


Illuminatin, 
Expenditure. Gas, 2s.; , Candles. 
Electricity, 4d. 


Power. 


Incandescent 
gas + « £2351 «+ 15,673,000c.f. X 20 candles = 313,460,000 


per c.f. 
Metallic fila- 
mentlamps {£1050 .. 63,000 units x 800candles = 50,400,000 


per unit 
Incandescent 
gas » + £1050 .. 7,009,000c.f. X 20candles = 140,000,000 
per c.f. 


Is it to be wondered_at, having regard to these figures, that the 
Local Government Board Committee on Poor-Law Institutions 
should have reported lately that: “On the whole, it does not 
seem to them that there is adequate evidence to justify the sub- 
stitution of electricity for gas at institutions where gas is already 
inuse.” Neither Mr. Duncan Watson nor the “ Daily Mail” says 
anything about the cost of installing metallic filament lamps, nor 
the expense of their upkeep. To say that metallic filament lamps 
have a life of 2000 burning hours is not saying what is true under 
the practical running conditions of everyday use. Ex uno disce 





omnes does not, as we have proved under diverse daily use and 
situation, apply in this instance. Extravagance of statement, 
and unfairness of comparison, are not creditable to responsible 
electricians. 


Subsequent to the appearance of the articles criticized in the 
foregoing, the ‘ Daily Mail” published a suggestion made by Mr, 
F. W. Goodenough, Chief Inspector of the Gaslight and Coke 
Company, “ that the two illuminants should be pitted one against 
the other in some immediate and convincing test. Our contention 
is that, despite the 70 per cent. saving now possible with elec. 
tricity, gas is still cheaper, and far cheaper, for the ordinary con- 
sumer.” He added: “On behalf of my Company, I am willing 
to submit the matter to any contest that independent experts may 
devise.” The challenge is not likely to be accepted. The Wels- 
bach one has been open since the advent of metallic filaments; 
but it has yet to be accepted. Perhaps Mr. Duncan Watson is 
the man prepared to risk a little in defence of his statements. If 
he loses, he will have the satisfaction of knowing that the money 
has been spent in a good cause; and that the forfeit will go to 
some charitable institution. 





NOTES FROM WESTMINSTER. 


Tue work for the session in the Committee rooms has been 
inaugurated in a tame sort of manner by a House of Commons 


Committee, of which Mr. Partington is Chairman, and Major 
Coates and Messrs. Alfred King and John Taylor the other 
members. The Committee have had an important group of Bills 
referred to them; among them being (in the order in which they 
are listed) the Bills of the North Metropolitan Electric Power 
Supply Company, Littlehampton Gas Company, Swinton and 
Mexborough Gas Board, Eastbourne Gas Company, and the Gas- 
light and Coke Company. The North Metropolitan Electric 
Supply Bill was disposed of early on Thursday afternoon; and 
then everyone who had had any interest in the matter departed in 
a most leisurely fashion, expecting that the Committee would meet 
again to take up a Gas Bill on Monday; but the “ Votes” inform 
us that there will not be a sitting before to-morrow. The session, 
it is freely recognized, is not going to produce much in the way 
of discussion before Select Committees; and altogether the posi- 
tion of affairsindicatesalean year. At the same time, the volume 
of business is slightly larger than that of last year. Bills relating 
to railways, canals, and tramways, and the supply of electricity, 
gas, and water number 108, and involve a capital outlay of 
£20,453,203,as compared with 98 Bills last session, representing an 
expenditure of £16,674,719. In addition, there are 34 Bills affect- 
ing harbours and tidal waters, and 40 Provisional Orders have 
been applied for in connection with tramways, piers, and harbours, 
electric lighting, gas, and water. Interesting details of the 
measures included in the first category are— 





Bills. Capital. 
Railways. . . ... =. + 39 £15,272,709 
ARETE 2 . ss os os 1,099,740 
HAMNEME 4-5 5 os ke vs OD os 466,666 
Pe cent wp, ke, ee oe 1,836,878 
ME Ws 6-6 “an oe oe ae 1,777,210 


Totals . . » »« %68 £20,453,203 
. The old Police and Sanitary Committee 
Local Legislation. are to be known no more under the old 
title in the Parliamentary Committee Rooms. The title of the 
Committee has long since been a misnomer as applied to the 
character of the work that has been handled by the Committee 
in connection with Bills promoted by local authorities, and deal- 
ing only in part with police and sanitary regulations. The title, 
however, has been a familiar one since 1882; and it must be said 
that the Committee have been extremely useful in sifting the 
mass of legislative requirements of local authorities, and, in as 
far as local circumstances would admit, co-ordinating powers, so 
that practice should conform with the general law, and otherwise 
be made as uniform as possible. The Committee have therefore 
held a position of importance, and have under the several Chair- 
men done much useful work, though at times it has been felt that 
the political views of a majority of the Committee occasionally 
had something to do with decisions. In the place, however, of 
the Police and Sanitary Committee a Local Legislation Committee 
is now to be set up; and both title and powers will be more in 
consonance with the duties to be discharged. To the Committee 
(which will consist of sixteen members) will be referred all Private 
Bills promoted by municipal and other local authorities by which 
it is proposed to create powers relating to police, sanitary, or 
other local government regulations in conflict with, deviation 
from, or in excess of, the provisions of the general law. If the 
Committee report to the Committee of Selection that any clauses 
of any Bill referred to them (other than clauses containing police, 
sanitary, or other local government regulations) are such as, 
having regard to the terms of reference, it is not in their opinion 
necessary or advisable for them to deal, the Bill will be referred 
to a Select Committee for the consideration of those clauses 
and so much of the preamble of the Bill as relates thereto. The 
Local Legislation Committee will deal with the remaining clauses, 
and will report the whole Bill to the House. The Committee 
are to have power to sit as two Committees ; four members con- 
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stituting a quorum of each. It is noticed that there are no less 
than nine Liberals on the Committee, two Labour members, one 
Nationalist, and only four Unionists. Perhaps the political 
opinions of members do not much matter; perhaps sometimes 
they do. For instance, in such a matter as municipalization. 
There are authorities in Parliament this year on the track of 
certain private enterprises. 


The North Metropolitan Electric Power 
Supply Bill is worth a few lines here on 
account of the decision of the Committee. 
The Bill is the result of certain parliamentary events in the 
session of 1907. The Company then had a Bill before Parliament ; 
and the London County Council also had in the running their 
scheme (which did not long survive) for power and bulk supply. 
The district that the North Metropolitan Company asked for 
included Hendon, Finchley, Friern Barnet, Chingford, and Walt- 
ham Cross. But, at the instance of the Board of Trade, these 
places were excluded as they came within the limits that the 
London County Council had marked out for themselves. The 
Company are now in Parliament, as the County Council are out of 
the field, for the patching-up of their injured 1907 project, so as 
to restore it to its original form. The Committee have passed 
the preamble of the Bill, with a proviso that the Company are 
not to exercise their right in any district where there is already 
an authorized undertaker, save by the consent of the latter—the 
Board of Trade holding the power to decide whether or not con- 
sent is unreasonably withheld. 


The linking-up Bill of the several Metro- 
politan Electric Supply Companies of 
last session provided for more than the 
intercommunication of supply systems. Under a condition 
imposed by Parliament, upon the suggestion of the Board of 
Trade, the London County Council were constituted the pur- 
chasing authority vice the Borough Councils—the idea being to 
eventually centralize and bring under the one administration the 
whole of the electricity service of London. The President of the 
Board of Trade Las now taken steps to complete the work began 
last session by introducing a Bill applying the provisions of the 
1908 Act to five Companies not included in it—viz., the Ken- 
sington and Knightsbridge, Notting Hill, St. James’ and Pall Mall, 
Westminster, and Central Electric Supply Companies. 


The Leyland and Faringdon Gas Com- 
pany’s Bill and that of the Conway Cor- 


Power Company in 
Authorized Area. 


Future of London’s 
Electricity Supply. 


Power Gas Authori- 


sation. poration have been before the Unopposed 
Bills Committee. The only special point was raised on the for- 
mer measure. The Company asked for sanction to supply power 


gas, but they specified the description known as Mond gas. Why, 
we could not understand at the time the Bill was deposited ; and it 
may be that naming the special brand attracted the attention 
of the Committee, who know something of the financial ill-success 
of the concerns that have been founded and run on the business 
of providing Mond gas. One of the members of the Unopposed 
Bills Committee happens to be a disappointed shareholder. 
Therefore never mention Mond gas before this Committee. Of 
course, this fact was not the one that induced the Committee 
to delete the power-gas clauses from the Company’s Bill. The 
Committee are not favourable to putting in power-gas clauses 
simply because there may be a demand for such gas in the 
future. Several companies, however, have obtained power-gas 
clauses in past sessions; but perhaps the Committee have not 
heard of the powers having been exercised. The Committee, 
however, should understand that a supply concern such as a 
gas company must be prepared to meet demands as they 
arise. Supposing a large factory is erected in the district, and 
the Company succeed in getting a contract for the supply of 
producer gas, they could not possibly comply for a year or 
more if they had to go through all the formalities of applying 
to Parliament and waiting until the Bill promoted obtained 
the Royal Assent. This would possibly mean the loss of the 
business. There can surely be no harm in Companies having in 
their possession a controlled power of this kind in order to be 
prepared for any demand that might arise. The Leyland Com- 
pany in agreement with the local authority have consented to 
raise the proposed standard illuminating power of the gas from 
14 to 15 candles; and the Unopposed Bills Committee, for the 
purpose of the sliding-scale, have put the standard price at 3s. 10d. 
instead of 4s. This, however, has nothing to do with the question 
of illuminating power. The Company have hitherto worked ona 
maximum price; and the sliding-scale is now being adopted. Last 
year the Company charged 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet; and the 
Committee were of opinion that 6d. above the 3s. 6d. was rather 
high for a standard. Hence the reduction by 2d. 











Mr. R. W. Cowie, of Lockerbie, has been appointed Manager 
of the Dalkeith Gas Company, in succession to Mr. Alex. Bell, 
sen., who is retiring. There were 86 applicants. Mr. Cowie was 
apprenticed to engineering at the Sunnyside Foundry, Alloa, and 
served for some time in the drawing office there. He entered 
the Dawsholm Gas-Works of the Glasgow Corporation, and 
became Carbonizing Foreman. Since he went to Lockerbie, 
four years ago, he has largely reconstructed the works. He read 
a paper on “ The Financial Difficulties of a Small Municipal Gas- 
lat Jay at the North British Association meeting in Edinburgh 
ast July. 





MARYLEBONE’S APPLICATION FOR AN 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING LOAN. 


The Press on the Rejection by the London County Council. 





THE comments of certain daily newspapers and of some of 
the electrical weekly journals upon the action of the London 
County Council in refusing to lend the Marylebone Borough 
Council £8000 for the purpose of substituting electricity for gas 
in the majority of their street-lamps make reading that is amusing 
where it is not provocative of disgust because of its palpable 
unfairness and unscrupulousness. 


The two “ Progressive” newspapers, the “ Daily Chronicle” 
and the “‘ Morning Leader,” combined unconsciously to provide 
the greatest amusement. For while the “Chronicle,” under the 
heading—* Gas Company’s Watchdogs: Moderates Try to Cripple 
Municipal Lighting,” was fulminating yesterday week against 
the London County Council Moderates for being “anxious to 
protect the interests of the Gaslight and Coke Company in 
Marylebone,” and demanding to know “what special reasons, 
if any, had induced the Finance Committee to put the interests 
of the Gaslight and Coke Company before those of the rate- 
payers of Marylebone,” the ‘ Leader,” under the heading— 
“ Moderate Wastrels: Marylebone Borough Council’s Amazing 
Scheme,” was pointing out that “that typical moderate body, 
the Marylebone Borough Council, having squandered £2,000,000 
on its electric lighting scheme, now proposes” something at which 
“even the Moderate Finance Committee of the L.C.C. is aghast.” 
It concluded its comments with: “Such are the Moderate 
Wastrels”! The Progressive who wishes to make political 
capital out of this must carefully remember to quote the “ Daily 
Chronicle” at County Council election time and the ‘ Morning 
Leader” at Borough Council election time. The seeker after 
truth will probably conclude that newspapers that bring political 
prejudice to the consideration of a business proposition are not 
the places in which his quest is likely to be fruitful. 

When we turn to the electrical journals, we find party bias of 
a different nature having a similar effect in distorting the vision 
or warping the veracity of the writers. ‘“ Meteor” in the “ Electri- 
cal Times”—whose comments on this matter throughout have 
been conspicuous for their inaccuracy, and who has carefully 
ignored our challenge to him to publish the letters which the 
Gaslight and Coke Company addressed to the Borough Council, 
and to read and reply to our comments on the case—well main- 
tains his standard of fact-evasion and fact-distortion in his latest 
paragraphs. For example, after remarking that the Gaslight and 
Coke Company made desperate efforts to maintain their street- 
lamps, returning to the charge “ several times,” he states that, “as 
a final inducement, they offered to maintain the mantles in such an 
extra specially careful manner as to ensure 50 per cent. more light 
than the present average 50-candle power of gas or the proposed 
55-candle power of electric light. This feat, were it an easy one, 
should have been,” he concludes, “ put forward in the first place.” 
When it is recalled that the Company’s offer to maintain the gas- 
lamps at 50 per cent. higher average efficiency than the alleged 
present average of 48°8-candle power—we have not forgotten the 
“21 per cent. improvement ” claimed for the electric lamps—was 
made on the first of the only two occasions on which the Com- 
pany communicated with the Council on the subject, and that 
the proposed electric lamps were to be some of 40 and some of 
50 nominal candle power, none of 55-candle power, a fair measure 
can be taken of the value of the fare which is put before, and doubt- 
less swallowed by, the readers of the “Electrical Times.” It is 
a curious characteristic of many engaged in the electrical pro- 
fession, both as journalists and as business men, that they have 
a great faith in the value of unsupported assertion. “ Say it 
three times, and it must be true,” is their Alice-in-Wonderland- 
like faith, And so, having said the thing that is not, they go 
cheerfully on their way, while their competitors are demonstrating 
to the public the thing that is. Bang the drum and shout “ Elec- 
tricity is cheaper than gas,” and go on your way rejoicing, 1s 
their policy. Don’t worry about or mention the fact that gas is 
displacing electricity round the corner, giving a better light and 
saving 50 per cent. of the bill—as it has only quite recently done 
in a notable case in that home of the “ cheaper-than-gas” shouter, 
West Ham. 

The “ Electrical Engineer,” in their comments on the Maryle- 
bone catastrophe, also refer critically to the Gaslight and Coke 
Company’s offer to maintain the lamps at an average of 70-candle 
power, and express the opinion that this could not be done “ ex- 
cept at a greatly increased cost. This cost,” they add, “is not 
referred to in the report ”"—for the simple reason that the Com- 
pany quoted a price per lamp to include all costs of maintenance! 
The “ Electrical Engineer” proceeds to express great surprise at 
the comments of the Finance Committee on Marylebone’s esti- 
mate of the cost of supplying current to street-lamps. The Com- 
mittee “show themselves to be quite incapable of understanding 
the absurdity of their own conclusions. . . They have taken 
gas figures without question, and have utterly failed to under- 
stand the figures for electric lighting placed before them by the 
Council.” This writer, and all the others whose comments we 
have read, have overlooked one important fact—namely, that 
the Chairman of the Finance Committee of the London County 
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Council is Mr. W. Hayes Fisher, who is, and has been for some 
years, a Director of the Westminster Electricity Supply Corpora- 
tion; and therefore to accuse him of incapacity to understand 
electric lighting figures, and of taking gas figures without ques- 
tion, is simply silly. The Committee in their report more than 
once use the expression “ we are advised.” Uninformed or wil- 
fully ignorant commentators who have interpreted this as neces- 
sarily meaning “ advised” by the Gas Company would probably 
be less anxious to call the Committee’s decision into question if 
they knew by what electrical experts, both financial and engi- 
neering, the Committee were advised before framing their report. 
The Finance Committee have sought to do their duty in this 
matter without fear or favour, and that their judgment commands 
respect is evidenced by the fact that their recommendation was 
unanimously adopted by the full Council without any discussion. 
They can afford to ignore the criticism and misrepresentation of 
writers who have not even troubled to examine the facts. 


— 


COAL PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD. 


Quantity Used for Gas-Making in the United Kingdom. 


WueEN dealing with statistics compiled by the Government 
Departments, one usually has the feeling that there is not very 


much to complain of if it is possible to refer to them by saying 
“last year” so and so happened. Hitherto, we believe, this has 
been the case—at any rate, it was so twelve months ago—with 
regard to the annual statement of the production and consump- 
tion of coal, and the number of persons employed in coal produc- 
tion, in the principal countries of the world, which is prepared by 
the Board of Trade. On the present occasion, unfortunately, it 
is not so. This document is known as the “Coal Tables;” and 
the issue relating to 1907, which is now before us, was published 
some days ago—nearly three months later than was the case with 
its immediate predecessor. There are over twenty tables dealing 
with ordinary coal, and four more which have reference to lignite 
and petroleum ; and the figures, in addition to detailing produc- 
tion and consumption, furnish information with regard to imports 
and exports, prices, and other matters. From the report which 
precedes the tables (and which bears the signature of Mr. H. 
Llewellyn Smith), some interesting comparisons may be drawn; 
but it must be pointed out that the figures are to some extent 
provisional, though doubtless they may be taken as sufficiently 
accurate for general purposes. Quantities are all expressed in 
tons of 2240 lbs.; the particulars from countries and colonies 
that use the metric ton of 2204 lbs. or the short ton of 2000 lbs. 
having been converted. Also in the case of numerous countries 
the imports and exports of coke and patent fuel have been con- 
verted into their coal equivalent, so that these figures are for the 
first time fairly comparable with the corresponding particulars 
given for the United Kingdom. In the matter of additions to the 
information given, it may be remarked that there are two fresh 
tables included on the present occasion. One of these gives the 
coal consumed in gas manufacture, and the other the quantity 
employed in the production of pig iron—both referring to the 
United Kingdom. 

The total known coal production of the world in 1907 (exclusive 
of brown coal or lignite) was about 1,000,000,000 tons, of which 
the United Kingdom was responsible for rather more than one- 
fourth. For the previous year the figure was given as 905,000,000 
tons, and for 1905 as 840,000,000 tons; so that the increase has 
been a heavy one. The five principal coal-producing countries 
are the United States, the United Kingdom, Germany, France, 
and Belgium. In each case, except that of Belgium, the produc- 
tion in 1907 constituted a record. The United Kingdom, with 
nearly 268,000,000 tons, showed an increase of 17,000,000 tons; 
Germany, with 141,000,000 tons, gave an increase of 6,000,000 
tons; the United States, with nearly 429,000,000 tons, exhibited 
an increase of 59,000,000 tons; and France, with 35,500,000 tons, 
shows an increase of 2,500,000 tons over 1906—the output in 
which year was, however, considerably affected by an extensive 
labour dispute. The production of Belgium—z3,300,000 tons— 
was slightly more than in the preceding year, but was exceeded 
in 1902. No other country except Russia has an output of more 
than 20,000,000 tons. Though the United States is so far ahead 
of all other countries in bulk, the order of precedence is very 
different when the relation of production to population is con- 
sidered. In this way, the United Kingdom comes first with 6 tons 
per head; the figure for the United States being 5 tons; for 
Belgium, 3} tons; for Germany, about 2} tons; for France, 
less than 1 ton. In regard to the number of persons employed, 
also, the figure for the United Kingdom is far ahead of that of any 
other country. In 1906—which is the last year for which the in- 
formation is complete—the numbers of persons employed above 
and below ground were as follows: United Kingdom, 860,400 ; 
United States, 640,780; Germany, 511,100; France, 175,000 ; 
and Belgium, 139,400. It is, however, pointed out in the report 
that, in drawing any conclusions from the comparison of these 
figures with one another and with the output of the several 
countries, it must be borne in mind that they include varying 
proportions of persons engaged in the actual work of getting coal 
and in other work connected with the mines, and that the regu- 
larity of employment of those included in the totals of employed 











is not the same in all countries. In the matter of output per 
person employed, the United States is first with 577 tons, then the 
United Kingdom with 292 tons, Germany with 264 tons, France 
with 188 tons, and Belgium with 166 tons. 

So far as actual figures are available for 1907, they go to show 
that the largely increased production was accompanied by a rise 
in value. In the United Kingdom, the average value per ton at 
the pit’s mouth was 1s. 8}d. higher in 1907 than in 1906; in 
Germany, the advance was 9jd.; in Belgium, 1s. 6jd.; and in the 
United States, 2d. The smallness of the rise in the last case, as 
compared with that shown in the others, was, it is remarked, no 
doubt due to the industrial crisis in the second half of the year. 
The values for the five leading countries for the three latest 
years are given as follows: United Kingdom—1g05, 6s. 113d. 
per ton; 1906, 7s. 33d.; and 1907, gs. Germany—1905, 8s. 7d. 
per ton; 1906, 8s. 11d.; and 1907, 9s. 8d. France—t1905. 
ros. 63d. per ton; 1906, 11s. 23d.; and 1907 (not yet available). 
Belgium—1905, 10s. 23d. per ton; 1906, 12s. 2jd.; and 1907, 
13s. 8d. United States—1g05, 5s. 8d. per ton; 1906, 5s. g$d. ; 
and 1907, 5s. 114d. The average value per ton of coal at the 
pit’s mouth in this country in 1907 was higher than in any year 
since 1901. Of course, the values shown are not in all cases 
for coal of the same quality; and there are also differences in 
the accessibility of the seams, the methods of operation, cost of 
labour, &c., to be taken into account. ‘ 

The outputs in the British Colonies and Possessions are not in 
any case on a very large scale—in only one instance as much as 
10,000,000 tons; but with a single very trifling exception the 
figures for 1907 all exhibit anincrease. The production in British 
India was 11,147,000 tons in 1907, and 9,783,000 tons in 1906; 
in the Australian Commonwealth, 9,681,000 tons in 1907, and 
8,596,000 tons in 1906; in New Zealand, 1,831,000 tons in 1907, 
and 1,730,000 tons in 1906; in Canada, 9,385,000 tons in 1907, 
and 8,717,000 tons in 1906; in the Transvaal, 2,574,000 tons in 
1907, and 2,583,000 tons in 1906; in the Cape of Good Hope, 
129,000 tons in 1907, and 128,000 tons in 1906; in Natal, 1,530,000 
tons in 1907, and 1,239,000 tons in 1906; and in the Orange River 
Colony, 446,000 tons in 1907, and 235,000 tons in 1906. During 
1907, the output per head of the population in Australia amounted 
to just over 2} tons; in New Zealand and the Transvaal, to 
rather less than 2 tons; in Canada, to 1} tons; in Natal, to about 
14 tons; and in the Orange River Colony,to 1 ton. The average 
value at the pit’s mouth of the coal produced in the different 
Colonies and Possessions will be seen by the following figures to 
vary greatly: British India—1905, 3s. 4d. per ton; 1906, 3s. 11d. ; 
and 1907, 4s. 8d. Australian Commonwealth—1905, 6s. 2d. per 
ton; 1906, 6s. 3d.; and 1907, 6s. 10d. New Zealand—1905, 
10s. 7d. per ton; 1906, 10s. 7d.; and 1907, 10s. 7d.. Canada— 
1905, gs. 4d. per ton ; 1906, gs. 4d. ; and 1907, 10s. 9d. Transvaal— 
1905, 78. 3d. per ton; 1906, 6s. 5d.; and 1907,6s. Cape of Good 
Hope—1905, 18s. 8d. per ton; 1906, 18s. 5d.; and 1907, 18s. 5d. 
Natal—1905, 8s. 3d. per ton ; 1906, 8s. 6d.; and 1907, 9s. Orange 
River Colony—1905, 10s. 5d. per ton; 1906, 7s. 3d.; 1907, 6s. 3d. 
The consumption of coal in each country is arrived at by adding 
the imports to the home production and deducting the exports. 
The countries which export coal in excess of the amount they 
import are the United Kingdom, Germany, the United States, 
Japan, and Belgium; and among the Colonies and Possessions 
included in the tables, the Australian Commonwealth, the Trans- 
vaal, Natal, the Orange River Colony, and British India are in 
the same position. The excess of exports over imports during 
1907 in these cases was: United Kingdom, 85,157,000 tons; 
Germany, 12,474,000 tons ; United States, 11,021,000 tons ; Japan, 
2,904,000 tons; Belgium, 519,000 tons; Australia, 3,938,000 
tons; Natal, 897,000 tons; Transvaal, 43,000 tons; Orange 
River Colony, 8000 tons; British India, 419,000 tons. We note 
once more that both the gross and net exports of the United 
Kingdom and the United States were the greatest recorded. It 
is remarked that the wave of industrial prosperity abroad, which 
culminated in 1907, led to an increased foreign demand for British 
coal. The total quantity of coal exported (excluding coke, patent 
fuel, and bunker coal) from the United Kingdom during 1907 
was 63,601,000 tons, compared with 55,600,000 tons in 1906 
and 47,477,000 tons in 1905. The increase in 1907 was chiefly in 
steam and gas coal, which form the bulk of this country’s exports 
—the larger shipments being mainly to Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, and Italy. The imports of coal into the United 
Kingdom in 1907 were as usual hardly worth mentioning (31,000 
tons). The foremost place is taken by Germany, whose imports 
in 1907 (14,633,000 tons) were more than 4,000,000 tons in excess 
of the imports in 1906 and 1905, and nearly double the average 
annual imports from all sources during the five preceding 
years. Almost the whole of this increased quantity was ob- 
tained from the United Kingdom; the imports of British coal 
into Germany during 1907 being larger than in any previous 
year, and more than twice as large as they were five years ago. 
At the same time, Germany exported (mostly to France) in 1907 
about 1,330,000 tons more than in the preceding year. The 
principal coal-producing countries and colonies which imported 
coal in excess of the amount they exported were Russia (3,708,000 
tons), Sweden (4,496,000 tons), France (17,299,000 tons), Spain 
(2,114,000 tons), Italy (8,127,000 tons), Austria- Hungary (9,330,000 
tons), Canada (7,906,000 tons), Cape of Good Hope (507,000 tons), 
and New Zealand (92,000 tons). With regard toall these figures, 
a complication is introduced by the fact that the published returns 
of exports from the different countries do not in all cases show 
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the procedure adopted with regard to bunker coal, which is in- 
cluded in some cases, but not in others. 

The four largest coal-consuming countries in 1907 were: United 
States, 417,875,000 tons, or 4°87 tons per head of the population ; 
United Kingdom, 182,674,000 tons, or 4°14 tons per head; 
Germany, 128,411,000 tons, or 2°06 tons per head; and France, 
52,885,000 tons, or 1°35 tons per head. ‘These figures show that 


the total consumption of coal in the United States is now more 
than twice as great as that in any other country; while in the | 


matter of consumption per head it also holds first place. Of 
course, the fer capita figures of France and Germany are affected 
considerably by the fact that quantities of other fuels than coal 
are used there—wood, turf, lignite, and denatured spirit. As to 
the Colonies, the consumption of coal per head of the population 
is highest in Canada, at 2°81 tons. In the United Kingdom in 
1907, 99°98 per cent. of the coal consumed was of native produc- 
tion; and in the United States, 99°49 per cent. In Germany, 
88°6 per cent. was native, g'21 per cent. British, and 2°19 per cent. 
from other countries. In France, 64°43 per cent. was native, 
18'16 per cent. was British, and 17°41 per cent. from other coun- 
tries. In Belgium, 74 per cent. was native, 7°62 per cent. was 
British, and 18°38 per cent. from other countries. In Germany, 
the quantity of British coal consumed during the year 1907 was 
11,800,000 tons, and in France 9,600,000 tons. France, Italy, 
and Germany are still the three principal customers of this 
country for coal. 

In 1906, the production of lignite in Germany was 55,513,000 
tons,in Austria 23,779,000 tons, and in Hungary 6,263,000 tons. 
The provisional figures for Germany for 1907 show a production 
of 61,542,000 tons; and in Austria the output for that year was 
25,840,000 tons. The production in the United States is included 
in the coal figures; while in no other country does the output 
reach 1,000,000 tons. With regard to petroleum, the total pro- 
duction in the United States in 1907 was 5,811,000,000 gallons, 
compared with 4,427,000,000 gallons in 1906. The Baku and 
Groznyi oil-fields of Russia yielded 2,165,000,000 gallons in 1907, 
against 2,061,000,000 gallons in the preceding year. The combined 
output of Germany, Austria, Roumania, Japan, Canada, British 
India, and Java and Sumatra in 1907 totalled to 1,015,000,000 
gallons. 

Below is the statement given of the total quantity of coal car- 
bonized by gas undertakings in the United Kingdom in each year 
from 1902 to 1906 inclusive. 


Coat Usep By GAs UNDERTAKINGS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





| | 
— | 1902. | 1903. .| 1904. | 1905. | 1906. 
| Tons. Tons. | Tens. | Tons. | . Tons. 
Companies . . 8,520,004 | 8,528,823 | 8,673,343 | 8,722,145 | 8,922,78t 
Local authorities* . 5,589,215 5,673,013 | 5,622,259 | 5,758,180 | 55923,476 














Total. . . 14,109,219 14,201,836 14,295,602 |14,480,325 ‘14,846,257 





* Twelve months ended March of the years following those stated, 








A New Insulating Material—At a recent meeting of the New 
York Section of the American Chemical Society, Dr. L. H. 
Baekland presented a paper describing a coal-tar product to 
which the name “ Bakelite” has been given, that has valuable 
characteristics for an insulating material. According to a para- 
graph in the Engineering Supplement to “‘ The Times,” to some 
extent it combines the properties of amber, hard rubber, and 
celluloid. It is insoluble and infusible, and does not soften even 
at a temperature of 350°C. At the temperature of melting glass 
it chars, but does not fuse. It is made both transparent and 
opaque, and can be mixed with filling materials such as asbestos, 
clay, or wood pulp. Generator and motor windings impregnated 
with the raw material and heated under pressure become encased 
in a hard infusible insulating mass. It has been used for making 
self-lubricating bearings which can be moulded to shape and 
size; and asa piston packing it is stated to be very useful on 
account of its capability of withstanding high-pressure steam and 
chemicals. 


New Test for Concrete.— At the last meeting of the Society of 
Engineers, Dr. J. S. Owens described the origin and application 
of a new test for determining the end of the mixing process in 
preparing concrete. The principle on which the author’s test is 
based was thus described: ‘“ If we take a few small samples from 
different parts of the heap of concrete, and if we can tell in some 
simple way whether all the samples contain the same relative pro- 
portions of stone, sand, and cement, we have a means of telling 
whether the concrete is properly mixed or not.” The author’s 
method of comparing the samples is simply to place each in a tall 
glass cylinder nearly filled with water, shake them up, and allow 
them to settle. The rate of settlement of the cement in water 
was shown to be about thirty times as slow as that of the sand; 
which, in turn, was slower than that of the larger particles of 
stone. This caused the stones, sand,and cement to settle on the 
bottom in distinct layers. It was shown that the depth of these 
layers was proportional to the amount of the material present in 
the sample, and that in this way it was possible to tell whether or 
not each sample had the same amount of cement, sand, and stone. 
Experiments bearing on the evolution of the test and its accuracy 
were described, and tables given showing the results, 





STANDARD CLAUSES OF CONTRACT. 


It may not be out of place, or without utility, to give a few words 
by way of introduction to the standard clauses of contract, which, 
as readers are aware, have been approved and recommended for 
adoption by the Institution of Gas Engineers and the Society of 
British Gas Industries, and which are here given in full. 


The steps which have led up to their successful completion, 
since Mr. C. E, Brackenbury, Barrister-at-Law, read his paper 
at the first meeting of the Society, on ‘Some Legal Notes on 
Contracts and Specifications,” in February three years ago, need 
not now be detailed. The friendly and harmonious accomplish- 
ment of these contractural clauses, stamped with the authority 
and approval of the representative bodies of the two divisions 
of the gas industry, is the great thing. But perhaps there is a 
greater ; and that is, that as we now look behind the work to the 
worker, and also behind the contract to the engineer and con- 
tractor carrying out the contract, and so arrive at the human 
interests involved, so here with these clauses, we see behind them 


the recognition of mutual interests and of helpful co-operation. 
The true spirit of contractural relations is not one of suspicious 
antagonism, but of sympathetic partnership. The standard 
clauses of contract, whatever else they may be, are surely the 
outcome and expression of a fuller and a better appreciation of 
such a spirit; and they voice the desire of all parties for freer 
and fairer compacts. 

It has been frankly admitted on all hands that in some instances 
in the past harsh and inequitable conditions have been inserted 
in some gas engineering contracts. It may well be in some cases 
that engineers responsible to boards of directors or gas committees 
of corporations have felt in duty bound (so as to cover themselves 
and their responsibilities) to impose onerous and stringent terms 
in their contracts and specifications. They may have felt that 
they had to protect their own interests and to guard against 
possible subsequent criticisms and consequences. But armed 
with these authoritatively recognized standard clauses of contract, 
such engineers may now rest secure and may adopt them in their 
engineering work without fear or favour. Contractors, on the 
other hand, may very properly feel the more ready and safe to 
promptly undertake contracts which embody clauses endorsed 
with the imprimatur both of their own representatives and of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers. So on all sides a feeling of con- 
fidence and security should be established. Therisksand dangers 
of signing hastily compiled, loosely drawn, or ill-considered con- 
tracts or specifications may be done away with. Time, money, 
worry, trouble, and possible law costs may be minimized or 
eliminated. It therefore behoves all engineers and contractors 
to adopt these general clauses in their work, and to make them 
the basis of their contracts, which will be to the benefit of all 
parties. 

The adopted standard clauses, we understand, are not intended 
necessarily to supersede individual forms of contract and speci- 
fications, but are meant more particularly to serve in a supple- 
mentary way the usual technical descriptions of work to be carried 
out, in so far as general conditions are concerned. It will be 
open for any engineer, by a single clause or a single letter, to say 
in giving out work: “ This work shall be governed by the standard 
clauses of contract.” By so doing much time and trouble and 
doubt will be saved, and both parties will be at once aware of 
their general obligations and liabilities. In many cases of con- 
tracts for small amounts, the actual work to be done could be 
shortly described, and any elaborate specification be avoided by 
merely adopting these standard clauses. In short, it is to be 
hoped that wherever possible, either in whole or in part, these 
mutually agreed-upon terms will be accepted and acted upon. 

As to the standard clauses themselves, it may be said that 
actual and practical difficulties, which all engineers and contrac- 
tors will be fully aware of, have pointed the way as to what the 
nature and scope of such clauses should be. They are the result 
of experience. The endeavour hasbeen to draft them conoisely and 
clearly—so that he who runs may read and understand. Legal 
jargon and all verbal repetition have been avoided, while at the 
same time comprehensiveness has been sought. The construction 
or interpretation of all contracts in writing devolves ultimately 
upon the High Court of Justice, where the meaning and effect of 
words are decided in accordance with rules agreeable to good 
sense. The fundamental principle is that people are presumed 
to mean what they say and to say what they mean; and thus the 
intention of the parties to a written contract is to be gathered 
from the words they use in putting the contract into writing. 
The importance of amalgamating accuracy of thought and accu- 
racy of word is therefore obvious. The necessity of writing—of 
putting intentions into black and white—is emphasized in the 
standard clauses. It will be seen in Clause V., “ Variations and 
Extras” (a fruitful source of misunderstanding), where the con- 
tractor must give notice in writing to the engineer of any work 
which he (the contractor) regards as extra to his tender. So, 
too, with the engineer’s orders (Clause XIII.), or his complaints 
(Clauses XVI. and XIX.) specific notice must be given in writing 
by the engineer to the contractor. The object, of course, of such 
clauses is that both engineer and contractor shall be required 
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to state clearly and definitely just what is wanted or what is 
complained of. 

Of the clauses themselves not much need be said. They speak 
(or should speak) for themselves. They have obviously been 
arranged in logical sequence with the execution of the work. 
Clauses I. to IV. deal with definitions and documents. Informal 
arguments are rarely begun by the defining of the terms used, but 
sometimes, after fruitless wandering and vain circlings, they end 
by striving after definitions and by finding that the disputants 
were all the while talking about different things. Hence the im- 
portance of interpreting at the outset what is meant by “ the engi- 
neer,” “the contractor,” “ the work,” “ the contract,” and so forth. 
The very vital part played in all engineering contracts by the 
drawings of both engineers and contractors is fully recognized in 
Clause IV. 

Clauses V. to XI. may be said to refer to variations and ex- 
tended liabilities under the contract. The former topic has been 
already touched on, and it is to be hoped that under the standard 
clauses the position of both engineer and contractor, in this 
frequently doubtful matter, has been clarified, and the course of 
conduct laid down. 

The staff and other preliminaries are next referred to (Clauses 
XII. to XV.), and perhaps here should follow, strictly, Clause XX., 
on “ Foundations.” It is an important clause, and it has been 
recognized that “the contractor shall be responsible for all 
foundations executed by him but not for any work or foundations 
done by the engineer or third parties.” 

Another frequent source of trouble is met by Clause XV., in 
regard to delay in handing over the site of the work to the con- 
tractor; and it is provided in such an event that “the time 
specified for the completion of the work shall be extended as 
may reasonably be required. Then follow clauses (XVI. to XX.) 
dealing with the progress of the work and its inspection, and 
(XXI. to XXV.) relating to accessory questions that may arise— 
such as responsibility for damage. Penalties and payments are 
always of interest, and sometimes have met with adverse criticism. 
Clauses XXVI. and XXVII. should serve to allay any feeling of 
unfairness and should prove mutually satisfactory. The period 
of maintenance of the work is, by Clause XXVIII., limited to six 
calendar months; and the last clause, No. XXIX., is a wide- 
embracing one referring all or any questions to the arbitration of 
the Presidents of the two signatory bodies, the Institution of Gas 
Engineers and the Society of British Gas Industries. 

Needless to say, in conclusion, that clauses drafted in perfect 
wisdom and written in letters of gold would be void and of no 
effect if they were not adopted and acted upon in a spirit of 
loyalty and reasonableness by those whom they concern. But, 
as we said at the beginning, we have every reason to hope and 
believe that full recognition by acceptance and practice will be 
accorded through these standard clauses of contract to the effort 
that has been made to embody terms of mutual benefit and fair- 
ness for the convenience and prosperity of those engaged in the 
gas industry. 


I.—Interpretation of Terms. 
In the contract the following words and expressions shall have 
the meanings given them as hereunder—that is to say,— 


“The engineer” shall mean the person who at the time of 
making the contract occupies the position of chief technical ad- 
viser in regard to the subject-matter of the contract, or, in the 
event of such person during the progress of the work being 
removed or retiring from his position, it shall mean whoever shall 
occupy the said position at the time that the work then in pro- 
gress is being executed. 

“ The other contracting party” or “other party to the contract” 
shall mean the corporation, council, local authority, company, 
firm, or person who has entered into the contract with the con- 
tractor. 

“The contractor” shall mean the company, firm, or person 
who has entered into the contract with the other contracting 
party. 

“Month” shall mean calendar month. 

“The work” shall include all the plant and materials to be 
supplied, and the work and labour to be done, forming the sub- 
ject-matter of the contract and included in the price thereof, 
whether such plant, materials, or labour be as originally intended 
or as altered, substituted, or additional, unless the altered or 
extra work is expressly excluded in writing from the scope of the 
contract. 

“The contract” shall include the advertisement or invitation 
to tender, the tender itself, the acceptance thereof, any letters or 
writings thereupon, the specification as signed by the contractor, 
the plans or drawings as signed by the engineer and by the con- 
tractor, the standard clauses of contract agreed upon between 
the Institution of Gas Engineers and the Society of British Gas 
Industries, and any bond or agreement relating to the said con- 
tract that may be entered into, and signed by, the contractor. 

“ The contract materials” shall mean all the plant, apparatus, 
and goods that form, or are intended to be used to form, a part 
of the work, or that are specified, ordered, or necessary to be 
used to form a provisional part of the work or to carry out the 
same. 

‘“‘ The site” shall mean the land on or about which the work 
is to be executed, and shall include any land or stores in the 
neighbourhood thereof where materials are deposited preparatory 
to being used in the work. 





Il.—Tender and Conditions. 


Complete copies of all printed, lithographic, or other writings, 
matter, conditions, or agreements in connection with the proposed 
work and contract shall be supplied to each contractor at the 
time of giving him the information upon which to base his tender. 

No condition in any agreement, or supplemental letter, paper, 
or document shall be imposed upon the contractor in excess of, 
or at variation with, the conditions which he knew of at the time 
of submitting his tender unless his express consent thereto in 
writing has been previously obtained. 

Any schedule of prices shall be additional to the tender, and 
shall not necessarily comprise the whole of the items in the 
tender, except in tenders for building. The said schedule shall 
form part of the contract. 


III.—Specification. 


The contractor shall carry out the work according to the speci- 
fication, and all materials and workmanship shall conform thereto. 
The specification shall be read, together with the other docu- 
ments forming the contract, in its true and natural intent and 
meaning, and as explanatory of the work to be executed. Any 
parts of the work which, though not described in the specifica- 
tion, are ordinarily intended to be included in the work shall be 
provided by the contractor. 


1V.—Drawings. 


The contractor shall carry out the work according to the 
drawings furnished to him by the engineer. Any drawings 
made or supplied by the contractor shall be warranted by him 
as showing the work he is prepared and able to carryout. Like- 
wise any drawings made or supplied by the engineer to which 
the contractor has to adhere shall be warranted by the engineer 
as accurate and as showing the work as it has to be constructed and 
completed. The drawings shall be read in the true and natural 
way according to the recognized practice and art of engineering. 

All drawings which are to form the basis of, or to be included 
in, the contract must be signed by both the engineer and the 
contractor. 

Any drawings made or supplied after the acceptance of the 
contractor’s tender, and any further explanatory or supplemen- 
tary drawings, shall also be signed by both the engineer and the 
contractor. 

In any case of discrepancy between the drawings and the speci- 
fication, the specification must be taken in preference to the 
drawings; and the figured dimensions must in all cases be taken 
in preference to scale. 


V.—Variations and Extras. 


If the work shown on any further or supplementary drawings 
as are referred toin the preceding clause be, in the opinion of the 
contractor, beyond, in addition to, or essentially different from, 
that tendered for, he shall give notice in writing to that effect 
to the engineer before proceeding with the work. Should the 
engineer and contractor fail to agree as to whether such work be 
an extra or not, or as to its nature, or as to the payment for the 
same, the matter shall be referred to arbitration, as provided by 
clause 29 herein. 

The engineer shall have power reasonably to vary, alter, or 
modify the work within the scope of the contract without vitiat- 
ing the same, and the amount to be allowed on either side in re- 
spect of such variations shall be added to, or deducted from, the 
contract sum as the case may be. 

The payment for all or any variations, alterations, additions, or 
extras, shall, as far as is possible, be at the same prices, and on the 
same terms, as for the original contract work itself; and in case 
of any dispute, the matter shall be referred to arbitration in 
accordance with the arbitration clause 29 herein. 


VI.—Errors or Omissions. 


Should, in the ordinary course of the work, any errors or omis- 
sions in the specification or drawings be found by which, through 
no fault of the contractor, the cost of the work to him is in- 
creased, such extra cost shall be paid to the contractor. Like- 
wise any such errors or omissions as shall diminish the cost of the 
work shall be allowed for by the contractor, who shall deduct the 
reasonable cost of the same from the contract sum. 


VII.—Discrepancies. 


In case of any inconsistency or discrepancy in or between any 
of the documents comprising the contract, then the standard 
clauses of contract agreed upon between the Institution of Gas 
Engineers and the Society of British Gas Industries shall decide 
the inconsistent or doubtful matter. Should the said standard 
clauses not cover the point raised, then, failing any agreement 
thereupon between the engineer and contractor, it shall be referred 
to arbitration, as provided by clause 29 herein. 

All, or as many of them as there are, of the documents com- 
prised in the contract as interpreted in clause 1 herein shall be 
taken and read together as one document. 


VIII.—Bond of Suretyship. 


In the event of any bond or obligation of suretyship being 
entered into supplemental to the contract, the penal sum named 
in such bond or obligation shall not exceed 20 per cent. of the 
amount of the contract. Where, in lieu of finding sureties, the 
deposit of securities is required, such securities shall not exceed 
in value to per cent. of the amount of the contract. 
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IX.—Statutes and Bye-Laws. 


The contractor shall conform to the provisions of any Acts of 
Parliament and to the bye-laws and regulations of any local 
authority relating to the work. 


X.,—Patents and Royalties. 


The contractor shall warrant the right to apply and to use in 
the contract work all patents applicable thereto of which he is 
the possessor, assignee, or licensee, and shall give an indemnity 
against all claims that may arise out of the application and use 
of such patents in the contract work. Likewise the contractor 
shall be indemnified by the other party to the contract in respect 
of any part of the contract work which is covered by, or involves 
the use of, any patent rights belonging to, or controlled by, the 
said other party or his or their agents, representatives, or ser- 
vants. If any work is done in or under the contract which is 
covered by, or infringes the patent rights of, any third parties, 
any payments, royalties, damages, or liabilities arising therefrom 
shall be paid and undertaken by that party to the contract who 
authorizes the work involving such infringement. 


XI.—Special Goods. 


If the costs of any goods of special manufacture or of any 
patented goods made by third parties, or any special payments 
or royalties, are included in the contract, the amount of such 
costs, payments, or royalties shall be specified by the engineer. 
Should the actual sum to be paid by the contractor in respect of 
such goods or royalties amount to more or less than the amount 
specified, such increase or decrease, as the case may be, shall be 
added to, or deducted from, the total amount of the contract. 


XII.—Foreman and Staff. 


The contractor shall at all times during the progress of the 
work have a competent foreman or representative on the site, 
and shall always have a staff of workmen reasonably efficient 
and sufficient for the proper execution of the work. 

The engineer may require the dismissal from the work of any 
foreman or workman with whom he may, on reasonable grounds, 
be dissatisfied, and the contractor must at once, or within a 
reasonable time, comply with such request. Any person so dis- 
missed shall not be employed on the work again without the 
written consent of the engineer. 


XIII.—Orders. 


Any orders, instructions, directions, or complaints, involving any 
substantial matters modifications or extensions in connection 
with the work, shall be sent in writing to the registered or head 
office of the contractor, and the contractor shall be deemed to 
have cognizance of, and shall be held responsible only for, orders 
or instructions so received and for no others. 


XIV.—Sub-Letting. 


The contractor shall have the right, subject to first receiving 
the consent of the engineer, to sub-let such special portions of the 
work as would not be made or carried out by him in the ordinary 
course of his business, and also to sub-let such other portions of 
the work as it may be convenient or advisable soto do. Provided 
always that the responsibility of the contractor shall remain intact 
under the contract. 


XV.—Commencement of the Work. 


The contractor shall provide everything necessary for the com- 
mencement and proper execution of the work. The site shall be 
handed over to him ina fit and proper condition for the execution 
of the work, and with sufficient and suitable access thereto, and 
at such times asare specified. Should any delay arise from failure 
to hand over the site as specified, the time specified for the com- 
pletion of the work shall be extended as may reasonably be required 
in consequence thereof. 


XVI.—Progress of the Work. 


The contractor shall commence and carry on the work with all 
due diligence and despatch. If this is not done, the engineer 
shall give to the contractor notice in writing setting out specifi- 
cally his complaints and stating a reasonable period within which 
the causes of the said complaints must be removed. If the said 
causes of complaint are not removed at the expiration of the 
period stated, the engineer may take any reasonable steps to 
carry on the work within the terms and conditions of the contract. 


XVII.—Suspension of the Work. 


If the work should be delayed or suspended to suit the require- 
ments of the engineer, the specified or agreed-upon date of com- 
pletion of the contract shall be reasonably extended ; and if the 
said delay or suspension shall cause the said period to be extended 
beyond 25 per cent., then the contractor shall be compensated 
for any loss he may thereby be put to. 


XVIII.—Inspection and Testing. 


The engineer or his deputy shall at all usual times be allowed 
to inspect the work in progress, whether it is being carried out on 
the site or on the contractor’s premises. Where notice has been 
given by the contractor of the readiness of any of the work for 
inspection, the inspection shall be made as soon thereafter as 
reasonably possible. The contractor shall not be responsible for 
any loss of time caused through any delay arising out of, or in 
making, the inspection. 





The inspection and testing of plates, sheets, sectional bars, 
specialties, or other goods or materials shall, wherever practicable, 
be made at the rolling mills or at the works of the manufacturer 
of the said specialties or goods. 


X1IX.—Improper Materials and Defective Work. 


The engineer shall have the right to reject all improper materials 
and any defective work. He shall give the contractor notice in 
writing of the specific faults complained of. If the contractor 
does not admit the alleged faults, whether in material or work- 
manship, he shall nevertheless do whatever may be necessary to 
comply and to execute the work in accordance with the written 
instructions thereon of the engineer. The question of the alleged 
faults or defects shall be referred for decision to arbitration in ac- 
cordance with the arbitration clause 29 herein, and if it be found 
that the contractor has needlessly been put to trouble and ex- 
pense, and the work delayed, the contractor shall receive such 
compensation as by the arbitration shall be decided to be just 
and reasonable. The engineer and the other contracting party 
and the contractor shall accept such decision as final and binding 
upon them. 

XX.—Foundations. 


The contractor shail be responsible for all foundations executed 
by him, but not for any work or foundations done by the engineer 
or third parties. 

The engineer shall in all cases where foundations have to be 
put in by the contractor, or in which the stability or character of 
the foundations is concerned, give to the contractor the fullest 
information known to him'‘as'to the nature of the subsoil, or of 
the foundations, upon which the contract work has to rest. 


XXI.—Strikes. 


The contractor shall not be responsible for any consequences, 
of any strikes, lock-outs, combinations of workmen or other 
similar interferences with, or in connection with, the work, or the 
carrying out of the contract. 


XXII.—Responsibility for Damage. 


All loss from damage which may happen to the work, or to the 
materials and implements used during the progress thereof, 
through excessive rain, tempest, fire, theft, or disappearance, 
shall fall upon, and be borne by the contractor without any extra 
charge to the other contracting party, except such loss from 
damage attributable to causes originating outside the area of the 
contract work. 

The contractor shall, further, be responsible for all damage 
consequent upon the carrying out of the work which he may do 
to adjoining structures or property; and he must make good the 
same at his own cost to the satisfaction of the engineer. 

The contractor shall not be responsible for any ordinary wear 
and tear to any roadways, plant, or buildings; and he shall not 
be liable for, and shall not be required to repair, any damage or 
defects caused by such ordinary wear and tear as aforesaid. 


XXIII.—Insurance. 


The contractor shall effect all such insurance as may be usual 
or necessary for meeting any claims which may be made arising 
out of injuries to workpeople or damage to plant and material. 

The contractor shall indemnify the other contracting party to 
the contract against all claims for compensation or damages for 
personal injuries brought against that other contracting party 
arising out of, or caused by, any acts or negligence of the con- 
tractor, or his agents, or his workmen; and, vice versa, the other 
contracting party shall indemnify the contractor for all such 
claims as may be brought against the contractor for which the 
other contracting party, or his agents, or servants, is responsible. 

Any monies which the contractor may receive under policies 
of insurance in connection with any matters concerning the con- 
tract shall be used by him in making reparations in respect of 
those losses or claims which gave rise to the payment of the said 
monies. 

XXIV.—Bankruptcy. 


If, owing to bankruptcy or compulsory winding-up, the con- 
tractor be prevented from completing the contract, the work may, 
after due notice in writing to the contractor requiring him to con- 
tinue the work and his failure to comply therewith, be carried on 
by such persons and in such manner as may be thought fit. Pay- 
ment of all instalments falling due at or after the bankruptcy or 
compulsory winding-up shall be made to the trustee, or assignee, 
or successor of, or to. the contractor. 

Upon completion of the work any balance of monies shall be 
paid to the contractor’s trustee or other representative or suc- 
cessor. 

XXV.—Completion of the Work. 


The work shall be completed by the specified date of comple- 
tion, or at such other date as may have been arranged by the 
engineer and agreed to by the contractor, or, in default of any 
date having been specified or agreed to, by such date as, in all 
the circumstances of the case, shall be reasonable. 


XXVI.—Penalties. 
Should the contractor, by reason of his own neglect, delay, or 
default, or through causes over which he might reasonably have 


exercised control, fail to complete the work by the date specified 
or agreed upon, the contractor shall pay, in the event of actual 
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and direct damage or loss resulting from such delay, a penalty 
not exceeding 10 per cent. of the total amount of the contract. 
Provided that when the total amount of the contract does not 
exceed the sum of five hundred pounds (£500) the penalty for 
such delay as aforesaid shall in no event exceed 25 per cent. of 
the total amount of the contract. 

No penalty other than aforesaid, and no forfeiture of any kind, 
shall be demanded of the contractor. 


XXVII.—Payment. 


The contractor shall be paid as soon as possible; and in any 
case within one calendar month after the expiration of each month 
from the first instalment becoming due, a sum equivalent to 80 
per cent. of the value of the contract materials delivered and per- 
manent work executed on the site during the preceding month, as 
certified by the engineer. 

When the work is completed and ready to be put into operation 
to the satisfaction of the engineer, a further payment equivalent 
to 10 per cent. of the total amount of the contract shall then be 
due and shall be made within the calendar month next following 
the date of the demand made in writing by the contractor for the 
said payment. 

The balance of 10 per cent. of the total amount of the contract, 
and any balance that may then be outstanding, shall be due six 
months after the date on which the previous payment became due, 
and shall be paid within one calendar month after the said 
balance became due, provided the work be then satisfactory. 

Payments for any extras, or for any work arising out of the con- 
tract shall be made, as far as possible, in accordance with the 
foregoing provisions. 

Any instalments not paid within one calendar month of be- 
coming due shall bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum from the date when the said instalments did become due, 
and for so long as they shall remain unpaid. 

Any retention money that may be held for a period exceeding 
six calendar months shall bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum from the date at which such retention money would 
have been due had it only been retained for six months, until such 
time as payment of it shall be made. 

Any interest that may have accrued on any monies or instal- 
ments shall be paid at the same time as the principal sums. 


XXVIII.—Maintenance. 


The contractor shall be responsible for the soundness of all his 
work throughout the period that may be specified, but such 
period shall not exceed six calendar months from the date of 
completion of the works of the contract. Should, during the 
specified period, defects be ascertained in the work of the con- 
tractor, the said defects shall be at once made good by, and at 
the cost of, the contractor. 


XXIX.—Arbitration. 


All or any differences or disputes or doubts or disagreements 
or questions that may arise out of, or in connection with, the 
contract, at whatever time they may arise, whether during the 
progress of the work or after its completion, or before the final 
payment shall have been made, whether before, concerning, or 
after, the giving of any certificate by the engineer in relation to 
the contract, and whether relating to the interpretation of the 
contract or the construction or meaning of the specification or 
drawings or other documents forming the contract, and whether 
relating to the methods or manner of carrying out the work, 
or the quality, or suitability, or sufficiency of workmanship or 
materials and whether concerning extras, or costs, or payments, 
or rights, or liabilities of any kind whatsoever, and whether re- 
lating to any of the preceding, or any other question of a like or 
different nature, shall be referred to the arbitration of both the 
President of the Institution of Gas Engineers and the President 
of the Society of British Gas Industries for the time being respec- 
tively, either for determination by them, or by such person or 
persons as they may appoint, and in such manner as both the 
Presidents may think fit or direct. Provided always that any 
arbitration shall be deemed to be a submission to arbitration 
within the meaning of the Arbitration Act, 1889, or any amending 
Statute thereof. 


Copies of the above clauses have been issued to every member 
of the Institution and of the Society of British Gas Industries, 
and may be obtained, price 1s. each, at the offices of the Institu- 
tion, No. 39, Victoria Street, Westminster, and of the Society, 
No. 46, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 








The Yorkshire Junior Gas Association will meet next Saturda 
at the University, Leeds, when Mr. J. W. Lee, of Sheffield, will 


give a practical demonstration of “ Some Gas-Works Laborat 
Methods.” re 


_ The Daylight Saving Bill and Electricity Supply.—It has been 
pointed out in these columns that electricity undertakings in 
residential districts will suffer most among the suppliers of artificial 
illuminants if the Daylight Bill becomes law. The Electrical 
Engineer of the Hornsey Borough Council is in agreement. He 
estimates that the revenue of his station during the summer 
months will be diminished by 75 per cent, 





THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS 
OF SMALL GAS UNDERTAKINGS, 


By Norton H. Humpnrys, F.C.S., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
THERE are two classes to whom this subject may be expected to 
appeal with particular interest—the investor, who, in these days 
of cheap money, finds it a difficult matter to meet with employ. 
ment for his capital in a manner that is at the same time safe and 
capable of yielding a reasonable dividend ; and the director or 
manager of the gas undertaking, who, as one of the responsible 
parties for the way in which the business is conducted, is naturally 
anxious to make a good showing and develop the undertaking on 
the most modern lines, and is glad to know how his particular 
concern stands as compared with others, and especially whether 
anything can be done in the way of improvement. In the follow. 
ing remarks, the position of the small gas undertaking as an 
investment and as a dividend-earning medium will be first con- 
sidered; and, secondly, some details that pertain more particu- 
larly to the working operations. A small gas undertaking may 
be defined as one that is sending out anything between 2 million 
and 15 million cubic feet of gas per annum. There are hundreds 
of such undertakings scattered all over the country—some under 
statutory powers, and others who have hesitated, on account of 
the expense (which represents no small percentage on the capital 
outlay), to avail themselves of the advantages afforded by parlia- 
mentary protection. They supply villages and small townships 
of less than 1000 up to 5000 population. The small proprietary 
works, erected for the supply of a railway junction, a factory, or 
a gentleman’s residence, are not regarded as a source of profit, 
and therefore do not enter into our consideration. 

In any case, the business prospects of gas undertakings must 
be largely affected by the demand for gas, and by local prices of 
material and labour. But this is more especially the case with 
the small ones. A large or medium-size undertaking is affected 
by such a numerous variety of causes that a sort of levelling-up 
takes place in practice. Everything is not likely to be adverse 
on the one hand, or favourable on the other; and so it happens 
that, given a consumption of 20 million cubic feet or upwards, it 
is the exception to find that gas cannot be sold at a reasonably 
moderate price, and that full dividends cannot be earned for the 
shareholders. Consequently, an average gas undertaking, well 
established and in working order, is regarded as requiring very 
little investigation on the part of the prospective purchaser of 
shares or stock. Hundreds of parcels change hands every day 
without any inquiry being made, perhaps without even a cursory 
look at the balance-sheet. But this very convenient assumption 
of security cannot with equal certainty be applied to the small 
undertaking. It is scarcely safe, as will presently be seen, to 
draw conclusions from the results obtained by similar sized 
works in the neighbourhood, and it is worse than useless to take 
the profits earned by five or six of the largest undertakings in the 
county as an indication of the profits that may be earned from a 
small undertaking, whether already existing or simply in course 
of promotion. 

The character or the population of the district does not neces- 
sarily afford any reliable evidence. People in villages and small 
towns live simply and retire early, and therefore do not want 
much gas. Their general household expenditure is much lower 
than in towns. The average town resident likes his house bril- 
liantly lighted, and burns gas freely and without stint. The village 
resident exercises close personal supervision over the one or two 
lights that are considered sufficient to illuminate the premises, 
and sees they are not used except when absolutely necessary. The 
same extends to the business premises. The large shopkeeper or 
manufacturer in the town wants his light with the least possible 
trouble, even if he pays freely for it. In the village there is plenty 
of spare time; and in these days of petroleum, electricity, acety- 
lene, &c., we must not take it for granted that coal gas at 5s. 
per 1000 cubic feet will be gladly accepted as the only lighting or 
heating agent available. Indefinite information of a general or 
indirect character is not sufficient—we must have some definite 
facts. Ifthe concern has been going for a few years, the annual 
accounts, provided they have been accurately kept, will give the 
information required as to cost of coal and labour, the expended 
capital per 1000 or per million cubic feet, the value of the plant 
as compared with the outlay upon it, and soon. If the concern 
is being started de novo, then one will require to know prices of 
material and labour, and especially that the bulk of the capital 
outlay is, or will be, represented by tangible structures in brick or 
iron, by plant and machinery, and not by such flimsy and non- 
profit earning items as profit from one or more transfers of the 
whole property, from one owner to another, legal expenses, pro- 
moters expenses, &c. The small concern has quite enough to do 
to earn a dividend on the bare cost of the works and plant, apart 
from any appendages or inflations of this description. 

There is not much information available as to the position of 
non-statutory concerns. In many of them the accounts are not 
kept on the lines of the Model Clauses in the Gas- Works Facilities 
Acts. But the official parliamentary returns form a guide in 


respect to statutory companies. The table next page comprises 
particulars of 30 undertakings abstracted from pp. 6 to 34 of 
the parliamentary returns for 1906, relating to gas undertakings 
other than those of local authorities, and re-arranged in order of 
size. The capital expended, quantity of gas sold taken at the 
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Small Gas Undertakings. 








Capital | Gas Sold, Price of Ryans nag. Con. Rueoee Balance 
Expended.| Millions.| Gas. =p. and L.| Million, | Million, Per Cent. 
f s. d, £ £ £ 
I 2,704 24 7 6 269 | 1273 120 10 
2 1,370 2% 4 6 218 | 1589 79 5 
3 3,700 2% 5 6 289 | 1345 105 7% 
4 6,500 3 ae 114 | 2166 38 13 
5 5,657 3t 5 6 371 | 393% 114 64 
6 5,500 3% a 206 | 1466 54 34 
7 6,250 4 49 296 | 1562 74 43 
8 7,320 5 5 6 679 | 1464 136 9} 
y 8,023 54 5 10 424 | 1459 7 ON OS 
10 | 10,000 z 5 9 489 | 1739 85 5 
11 5,250 5% Aes 56 | 913 97 | 104 
12 | 10,170 te) 5-0 882 | 1695 147 | 84 
13 5,879 74 4 6 424 813 58 74 
If 7:677 7% 4 9 472, | 990 61 6 
15 6,000 84 4 6 443 | 706 2 74 
10 95793 83 4 7 499 I119 57 5 
17 | 13,0c0 9% 4 3 932 | 1405 2 74 
18 19,794 gt 5 oO 1389 §6| 2084 147 7 
19 11,355 10} coe 645 1107 63 64 
20 13,250 10} a, 3 922 1292 72 7% 
aI 18,600 10} 4 0 752 1815 73 4 
22 14,130 II 4 6 835 | 1284 76 | 6 
23 8,302 11} 4 6 667 738 65 9 
24 33,450 11k §.4 2396 2gII 209 7 
25 | 15,138 11} 4 0 979 1346 83 9 
20 9,000 11% x 12 1090 783 on. | - a2 
27 | 8,180 12 4 2 579 667 PC eee, 
28 9,445 144 4 6 376 663 26 | 22 
29 | 35,233 144 3 6 1143 2430 80 34 
30 | 14,300 149 4 7 1078 | 970 73 74 


nearest quarter- million, the price, and balance carried to profit and 
loss, are copied from the returns ; and to get a basis for compari- 
son, the capital outlay per million cubic feet sold, the balance per 
million, and percentage on outlay have been calculated from these 
figures. 

Paip-up CAPITAL. 


One would reasonably expect to find considerable variations 
according to local circumstances, but scarcely be prepared for the 
extent of such variation as is here revealed. There should not be 
such a very wide difference so far as the cost of retorts, purifiers, 
and gasholders is concerned; but the length of mains, the 
number of services, meters, and cookers on hire, the public lamps 
(which are sometimes provided by the company and sometimes 
not), will, of course, vary widely in different places. But after due 
appreciation of all these matters, one would scarcely expect such 
a difference as that expressed by a ratio of 1:4. There are two 
below £700 per million cubic feet—Nos. 27 and 28, £667 and £663 
respectively ; and there are four over £2000—Nos. 4, 18, 24, and 
29. Striking out Nos. 24 and 29 as being possibly exceptional 
cases, we may say that the capital outlay ranges from {£700 to 
£2000 per million cubic feet. No consistent connection can be 
traced between the size of the works and the capital, although it 
is obvious that some advantage in this respect should lie with 
the larger works. It would appear certain that the investment 
in a 2 million works must necessarily be more per million than 
in one of 14 millions. The earlier numbers on the list, however, 
are not among the highest ; and there is an 8} million works, No. 15, 
having a capital outlay of only £706 per million. 

We must also consider in this connection the excess produc- 
tive capacity, which would be larger, in proportion, in the smaller 
gas-works. In a two million cubic feet works, for example, the 
retort-house, purifying apparatus, gasholders, and mains will not 
unfrequently be found equal to four millions—an excess of 100 
per cent. But it would be unusual to find a 14-million works 
laid out to meet a demand of 28 million. An excess of perhaps 
20 per cent. would, in the latter instance, be more like the usual 
thing. Nor does it necessarily follow that a large outlay per 
million is necessarily an evidence of extravagance. Several of 
the undertakings appear to be earning a satisfactory return upon 
a large outlay, from which it may be concluded that the capital has 
been judiciously laid out on apparatus that gives improved work- 
ing results. A liberal outlay may well be the wiser policy ; and 
whether or not this is the case may be judged from the value of 
the plant, and the proportion of it that is either at present pro- 
ductive or is likely to become so in a reasonable time. In two 
cases the sales are under 10 millions, and the outlay well below 
£1000 per million (Nos. 13 and 15); but asa rule it would seem 
that the outlay in works of this size is well over £1000 per million. 
We must also remember that we are dealing with gas sold, not 
with gas made, and that the leakage of gas, like the distributing 
plant, varies according to circumstances, and is rather a question 
of mileage of mains than a percentage of the quantity sold. In 
a 15 million cubic feet gas-works, it can, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be kept below 10 per cent.; but in the two-million works, 
it may be 20 or even 25 per cent. The productive capacity really 
controls the cost of the plant; and the proportion may be about 
2}: 164, which is rather a different thing from 2: 15. 

In a general way, it will be observed that directly the limit of 
10 millions is exceeded, there is a marked reduction in the capital 
outlay per million. The smaller the plant, the greater the need 
for judicious, and even liberal, enterprise in the matter of in- 
creasing the business. Now that steel pipes and compressing 





plant are available, it may well be worth while, for small under- 
takings situated within a few miles of each other, to consider the 
question of amalgamation—making all the gas required at one 
central, or otherwise favourably situated, station, and shutting 
down the remainder ; looking to increaséd saving in capital outlay 
so far as the future is concerned, and in working costs, as likely 
to more than compensate for the increased cost of distribution. 
Distances up to 4 miles, if altitudes are favourable, can be sup- 
plied at ordinary holder pressures without the cost of compressing 

lant ; and I have laid down some lines of steel pipe, 3 or 4 miles 
ouvg, supplied under ordinary holder pressure for the present, but 
with provision for compressing plant at any future time when the 
demand may have increased to a sufficient extent. Small gas- 
works in the vicinity of large towns may also consider the pos- 
sibility of purchasing gas in bulk from the large works, at a price 
delivered into the holder, appreciably less than that at which they 
can manufacture on the spot. 

PRorFit. 

The value of the undertaking from the investors’ or the pro- 
spective purchasers’ point of view is based upon the profit-earning 
capacity; and most of the undertakings on the list appear to be 
satisfied, either voluntarily or as a matter of necessity, with a 
rate of profit considerably below the maximum authorized by 
Parliament. The variation noticed in respect to capital outlay is 
emphasized by the difference in rates of dividend even for under- 
takings of the same size and selling at similar prices. They range 
from 1? to 12 per cent.; and five of the number are less than 
5 per cent. These may be regarded as consumers’ companies, 
promoted and financed by manufacturers or others who require a 
supply of gas rather than a profitable investment, and who con- 
sider the selling price before the rate of dividend. A disinterested 
investor looking for a reasonable profit on his investment would 
expect not less than 5 per cent.; and the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict are fortunate ifthe necessary capital can be secured on such 
favourable terms. There are only three that exceed 10 per cent, 
and the average of the whole is under 7 per cent. The whole of 
the net revenue can scarcely be regarded as being available for 
dividend. 

A favourite method of financing with small gas undertakings is 
a temporary loan, either in the form of an overdraft on the bankers 
or a sum advanced by one of the directors; and sometimes 
depreciation or renewals are provided out of profit and loss, in- 
stead of revenue. There is a desire to show a good balance of 
profit; and there may be substantial reductions to be made before 
the “ balance available for dividend” can be ascertained. So it 
will not be wise to conclude that the balance per cent. represents 
the actual rate of dividend received, which will be something 
appreciably less. We are dealing with undertakings that have 
passed beyond the first plunge, and settled down into regular 
every-day habits. In the case of a company starting de novo 
some time must elapse before any dividend can be earned at all. 
The lack of anything like uniformity in profit points to the need 
of an independent valuation of each case before one can ascertain 
either the present or the future value of the property. With a 
variation of from 2 to 12 per cent., it follows that an investor 
needs to make careful examination on the lines above indicated 
before he can estimate the value or earning capacity and deter- 
mine the fair lines on which to base a price, either for buying or 
selling. If he does not feel equal to the task, he will do well to 
consult some reliable and experienced authority, and to get a full 
report before parting with his money, or his property, as the case 
may be. 

We have not only to consider the case of an investor who 
receives a prospectus or other invitation to take up shares, but 
also of a shareholder, or part proprietor, who is interested in a 
concern that is not being worked to the best advantage, and who 
may be induced to part with his property for less than its actual 
value. Perhaps it may not pay very well at present; but a change 
of policy, a little more skill or enterprise shown on the part of the 
management, would work wonders. Inthe large undertaking, the 
rates of dividend can be maintained by the exercise of borrowing 
powers which are usually fully taken advantage of. Very often, 
although the full 10 per cent. may be paid on the original capital, 
the 4 per cent. or 5 per cent. debentures and the premium capital 
bring down the average to some 7 per cent., or even 6 per cent. 
But in the small undertakings it is unusual to find the borrowing 
powers fully exercised. Frequently, there is no loan capital at 
all. The capital having to be raised locally, there is a difficulty 
in finding investors who are willing to sink comparatively large 
sums at a low rate of interest, or without the security afforded by 
parliamentary protection. 


SELLING PRICE oF GAS. 


The selling price indicated in the table is in all cases the maxi- 
mum price charged; and it averages just under 5s. per 1000 cubic 
feet. But it is considerably more than the average price received, 
because in almost every case there are allowances of various 
kinds, discount according to quantity used, liberal reductions for 
gas used by the medium of stoves or engines, or for public light- 
ing. The actual receipt per 1000 cubic feet of gas is probably 
nearer 4s. Here we have yet another difference between the large 
and the small gas undertaking. The one can afford to fix a price 
that will yield the full dividends ; the other must be satisfied with 
something less. With one exception, the rates quoted do not 
exceed 5s. 6d., only six exceed 5s., and two are below 4s., the 
lowest limit being 3s. 6d. We may take it that the shareholders 
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in the small undertakings would be quite as glad of their 10 per 
cent., as the investor in large concerns, and that if it were prac- 
ticable they would follow the theory on which Acts of Parliament 
or Provisional Orders are based, and fix the selling price at a 
figure that would admit this rate of dividend. They do not 
accept 5 per cent. as a matter of preference rather than 10 per 
cent., but it is a question of Hobson’s choice, Unless circum- 
stances are specially favourable, they must be satisfied with con- 
siderably less than the maximum dividend. The rebates and 
discounts in the price are not matters of philanthropy, but of 
stern necessity. A fair consumption fer capiia, to include a good 
proportion of stoves and engines, cannot be obtained, as a rule, 
with a price exceeding 4s. per 1000 cubic feet. When the price 
can be put at about 3s., a reduction of a few pence does not 
greatly influence consumption, but the case is very different when 
it exceeds 4s. It will be observed that the highest selling price 
does not mean the largest profit. Compare Nos. 10 and 11, for 
example. Here are two undertakings of similar size. The one 
sells gas at 5s., and earns 5 per cent.; the other sells at 4s. 5d., 
and earns 104 per cent. Or look at Nos. 24 and 25, also of 
similar size. One selling gas at 4s., earns more profit than another 
selling at 5s. 4d. The cost of coal and other items concerned 
in the working expenses has much to do with these differences. 
These cannot be controlled; but there are various other items 
that can be controlled that are not without some influence in the 
matter. 
DeEap CAPITAL. 


This brings us to the second aspect of the question, which will 
be more interesting to people engaged in the office or in the 
board room, in the actual control of the affairs of a small under- 
taking, than to those whose occupation lies in other directions. 
And we shall be met by the preliminary objection that only when 
the works are being started, and that with a clean sheet, can such 
questions as those above considered be claimed to be under full 
control. In the works that have been going for some years, the 
capital outlay up to the present is fixed. Particularly in old 
established companies, this very often includes unsightly ex- 
crescences of. dead or non-earning capital, not necessarily con- 
sisting of intangible assets as above referred to, but of unwise or 
extravagant outlay in the first place, of obsolete or useless plant, 
of certain pieces of apparatus that are excessive in point of size, 
both in regard to present or to probable future requirements. 

The distinction between additions and renewals has not always 
been accurately observed. Glancing down the list, we perceive 
some degree of sympathy between the expended capital per 
million cubic feet and the rate of interest. It is obvious that the 
first point towards successful working is to keep the capital down. 
It is only in exceptional cases that any drastic measures are called 
for. We can quite understand that, in the case of a concern 
hopelessly overloaded with capital, and with a diminishing 
rather than an improving business, it may be good policy to 
devote a portion of the already small profits to the formation of 
a depreciation or sinking fund for writing off unproductive capital. 
But as a rule a wise and skilful policy, consistently followed for a 
few years, will greatly improve matters. Many instances could be 
quoted of concerns that were heavily loaded at one time, but have 
gradually been brought into a satisfactory position in the course 
of ten or twenty years. The thing cannot be done in a year or 
in two. But there is no occasion to sit down and conclude that a 
bad position is necessarily a hopeless one. 

The directors of small concerns, who are not selected from the 
merchant princes of the land, are apt to conclude that their duties 
simply include the holding of a sort of watching brief. The driver 
of a vehicle does not sit on the box for the purpose of letting the 
horse run where he likes, but to do the controlling and guiding 
work. And the conduct of the affairs of a small undertaking 
should cover a wider ground than the mere sitting down once a 
month to accept the cheapest quotations or tenders and to sign 
cheques. There should be intelligent knowledge, both as to advan- 
tages and disadvantages peculiar to the undertaking, and a deter- 
mination to encourage the one and minimize the other. 


WorkKING Costs. 


The returns do not give much information as to actual working 
costs of gas; but I do not wish to obscure the fact that the price 
of coal has much to do with it. In the large works the residuals 
will pay for more than half the cost of coal; but the small under- 
taking cannot realize above one-third. But what has been said 
about control of capital outlay applies equally to working costs. 
We frequently find that uo attention at all is given to this point; 
it being considered that keeping down the expenditure is the same 
thing. Old-fashioned pieces of apparatus are retained in use long 
after they ought to have been sent tothe scrap heap. The retorts 
are not the best, either in respect to size or number in each 
setting, having regard to the make required. The condensing 
and washing apparatus are stinted, because while the need for 
sufficient retort or holder capacity is obvious, there is a difficulty 
in making the utility of the condenser or scrubber clear to the 
rural mind. So we frequently find that the purifying costs are 
unnecessarily heavy, not only because the boxes themselves are 
too small, but because the material gets choked with water and 
tarry matters, and is rendered inoperative long before it has 
become saturated with the impurities that pertain to its legitimate 
functions. Another common source of loss is the practice of 
employing a local ironmonger or plumber to do the main and ser- 
vice laying at a cheap contract rate. The apparent saving in first 
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cost is lost over and over again by the permanent load of a heavy 
leakage account. Some of these points call, perhaps, for pro- 
fessional advice. Such advice may well be applied to the affairs 
of a small undertaking much more frequently than is usual in 
practice. There are many concerns struggling along under a 
burden of heavy working expenses that readily admit of being 
substantially lightened. 

There is the more reason for attention to these points because 
the trend of modern events is not favourable to the expansion of 
small townships. Improved railway connection tends to draw 
business into the large cities; and it is a common complaint that 
many of the inhabitants take advantage of the cheap afternoon 
excursion and spend their money at the large city shops, where a 
much greater variety can be seen than is possible in small ones. 
Shopping by post has obtained substantial proportions. So the 
general trade of a small town does not increase, and unless there is 
a special local industry that brings wages into the town, or natural 
advantages that attract visitors, things in the small country place 
are rather slow. 

But the possibilities of making cheap gas on the small scale are 
greatly improved. In the works doing under 5 millions, there is 
the insuperable difficulty that nothing less than a whole man. or 
a whole bed of retorts can be used. Although there may not be 
enough to keep the man employed for half his time, and although 
the retorts must be standing idle for a large part of the week, the 
rate of wages and the cost of fuel and wear and tear are sub- 
stantially the same as if man and retorts were running to their 
fullcapacity. Assuming the scale of operations to be large enough 
to overcome this difficulty, the small works can manufacture at a 
cost not greatly above that at the medium-sized works. Regene- 
rator settings of a simple and cheap character can be had; a 
small exhauster worked by a gas-engine fitted on the same bed- 
plate is not a ruinous outlay; and rates fr labour are lower than 
in large cities. It is open, also, for even the smallest undertak- 
ings to offer stoves on hire and to undertake the maintenance of 
incandescent burners. The prices of cookers and gas-fires in- 
tended for use on the slot system are so moderate that there is no 
difficulty of supplying them on hire at remunerative rates, and the 
improvements effected in them, as regards consumption of gas, 
are such that the gas bill need not assume alarming proportions 
even if the price per 1000 cubic feet is 4s. 3d. or 4s.6d. With 
these weapons to hand, the facilities for increasing sales are greatly 
enhanced, and the sales of gas in a purely residential district can 
quite easily be brought up to 3000 cubic feet (or thereabout) per 
annum per head of the population. 


— 


A PATENT METER SUPPORT. 


A usEFUL little arrangement in the shape of a patent meter support, 
which is fully explained by the accompanying illustration, is being 
supplied by Messrs. D. Hulett and Co., of No. 55, High Holborn, 
W.C.; and as combined 
with the utility is an 
exceedingly moderate 
price, it is not surprising 
to learn from the firm 
that a demand is spring- 
ing up for the article. 
It may be explained 
that these supports are 
made of steel sheets 
painted black. Being 
in one piece, they can- 
not break ; and they are 
easily fixed (in any posi- 
tion, as they are rever- 
sible) with two nails or 
screws. Besides look- 
ing neater, it is pointed 
out that they give more 
head-room than the old 
wood bracket. Though 
primarily intended to 
accommodate meters, the usefulness of the support does not end 
here; for it can, of course, also be employed for carrying gas 
boiling-rings or even small grillers. 

















Sheet-Steel Patent Meter Support. 








At the meeting of the London County Council last Tuesday, 
Sir Melvill Beachcroft, the first Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Water Board, was unanimously elected Chairman; Mr. E. White 
and Mr. E. Smith (Progressive) being chosen for the positions of 
Vice-Chairman and Deputy-Chairman. Sir Melvill was a member 
of the first Council, which met under the chairmanship of Lord 
Rosebery just twenty years ago. 


Among the changes in the Council and officers of the 
Chemical Society proposed at a recent meeting, we are pleased to 
notice the nomination of Mr. Harold B. Dixon, F.R.S., Professor 
of Chemistry in the Victoria University of Manchester, as Pre- 
sident. Among the Vice-Presidents who have filled the office 
of President are Sir William Crookes, Sir James Dewar, Sir 
William Ramsay, Dr. A. G. Vernon Harcourt, Professor W. 
Odling, and Professor T. E. Thorpe. 
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THE METER-MAKING INDUSTRY IN BIRMINGHAM. 





The Sutherland Meter Company’s New Works. 


GrowTHu of business and other circumstances having rendered 
necessary the removal of the Sutherland Meter Company, Ltd., 
from the Essex Works, at Birmingham, and it having been 
found impossible to secure fresh suitable premises in the city 
itself, it was determined to erect entirely new works somewhere 
in the near neighbourhood. Witton was the place selected; and 
it appears to have been an excellent choice, for there is plenty of 
open space all round to make the conditions of the employees as 
pleasant as may be, and there 
are three railways within easy 


| 
| 


and Co., of Middlesbrough. The idea of putting in this well is 
attributable to Mr. A. G. Sutherland—from whence he derived 
it, it is not perhaps necessary here to mention. The plan is one 
which—though, of course, it may seem at first sight to involve 
a sacrifice of floor-space—has several strong points in its favour. 
Foremost may be placed those of light and airiness. Seen shortly 
after noon on a dull wintry day, with sleet falling heavily outside, 
there was abundant light in every corner of these galleries, and 
all over the ground floor; that coming from the roof being natu- 
rally assisted by numerous win- 
dows on the wall sides of the 





reach—the London and North- 
Western, Great Western, and 
Midland. The precise address 
is, a trifle inappropriately, 
“ Electric Avenue.” This, how- 
ever,is by the way. The Com- 
pany have, it may be explained, 
as close neighbours, a large 
electrical apparatus manufac- 
turing works ; and the constant 
reminder which the sight of 
these will supply should, were 
such an incentive necessary— 
which we will not for a moment 
admit—serve to stimulate the 
efforts of all who are connected 
with the Sutherland Meter Com- 
pany to do the utmost they can 
for the gas industry in their 
special line. Confirmation of 








building. In _ bright, sunny 
weather, the works will indeed 
be a cheerful spot. But there 
is more than cheerfulness in- 
volved in this question of light ; 
for the glass roof is found to 
be a great economizer of arti- 
ficial illumination—the exten- 
sion of daylight in the shops by 
its aid being estimated at over 
an hour a day during this 
season of the year. Access to 
the different galleries is ob- 
tained by means of staircases 
at the side of the well, and also 
on the outside of the building. 

As to the arrangement of the 
different floors—for which the 
Works Manager (Mr. J. G. 
Sutherland) was responsible— 








the assertion that no such spur 
is required, is, however, to be 
obtained by a visit to the works, 
when a chat with Mr. A. G. 
Sutherland, the veteran Director of the Company, and patentee 
of the Sutherland meter, will convince anyone that the keenest 
interest exists there in regard to the development of the particular 
branch of business that is carried on. 

But it is to the factory itself that the present article is to be de- 
voted; and it may at once be said that it contains several points 
of interest, to which, with the aid of the accompanying illustra- 
tions, we will endeavour to draw attention. The works, which are 
surrounded by ample yard space, occupy a site of 14 acres, and 
have been built in three floors to the Company’s own designs. 
Yet to speak of three floors would, without further explanation, 
convey an entirely wrong impression of the arrangement the 
central feature of which (speaking in every sense of the word) is 
a well, 60 feet long and 20 feet wide, which extends from the 
ground to the roof. As the building is 125 feet long and 85 feet 
wide, there are thus above the ground floor what are practically 
two galleries 32 feet wide right round the well. The portion of 
the roof over the well is all glass, and is supported, as are the 
different floors, by ironwork supplied by Messrs. Dorman Long 






~ 


View of the Sutherland Meter Works. 


The Top Floor of the Factory. 





it may be stated that on the 
ground level there is the wet- 
meter shop, which is 94 feet 
by 64 feet ; and the white metal 
and wet-meter testing shop, 32 feet square. The engine house is 
situated at one end of the well, and contains a “ National ” gas- 
engine, from which the power required is derived. This engine 
drives a main shaft in the well to the middle floor. This main 
shaft drives on the ground floor the heavy drilling machines, and 
on the next floor the machinery in the brass shop. The engine 
is also used for operating a power lift, which is fixed in one 
corner of the well, and is capable of taking about 30 cwt. This 
lift serves all the shops and the store. The remaining duty of 
the gas-engine is in connection with the installation of Keith 
intensified gas lighting, which is fitted throughout the works. For 
this there are duplicate compressors, in case of a breakdown; 
and there is also a little Gardner gas-engine of about 4 H.P., for 
use when the larger engine is not required for other purposes. 
The experience of the Keith light as compared with flat-flame 
burners is summed up in the words, “ At least four times the 
light we had before, at about one-third the expense.” 

In addition to the brass shop (which is go feet long) on the 
middle floor, there is a testing shop, 62 feet long, fitted up with 
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The Central Well for Lighting the Factory. 


twelve 1 cubic foot, six 10 feet, and two 5 feet holders; these | 


being in addition to the four 10 feet holders in the wet-meter test- 
ing sbop on the ground floor. There are, of course, also test 
meters and other necessary apparatus. Across one end of the 
middle floor, there are the general stores, which areso constructed 
that every shop in the factory can be easily supplied, by means 
of hand-lifts to the top and bottom floors, and windows into each 
of the shops on the same floor as the stores. Along the opposite 
end are an ample suite of offices, together with the Company’s 
Board-room, &c. 

The top floor consists of one big shop running right round the 
building. Here are made all the dry meters. Round the gallery 
there is a wooden wall, on the well side, 4 ft. 6in. high, which has 
the advantage, beyond light and air, of rendering supervision 
easy, inasmuch as a foreman can stand in any part of the floor, 
and have the whole of the four sides of the gallery in view—in 
fact, by means of the well, he has the other floors iu sight at the 
same time. There are four large fans, one in each corner of the 
top floor, for increasing the ventilation in hot weather, Except 
on the ground level, all the flooring in the building is of American 
maple, which had been chosen on account of its hard wearing 
qualities. 

Returning to the ground, there is at the foot of the power lift 
the packing room, in the floor of which is a weighing-machine. 
Meters that are too heavy to be lifted by hand are trucked from 
the lift on to a platform, whence they can be loaded direct on to 
the waggon in waiting. Meters are, of course, taken from this 
room to the official testing office, and then brought back and 
painted and again examined before final packing. The stocks 
cover a very wide range of both wet and dry meters. Every part 
of the building is kept heated to an even temperature of about 
62° Fahr. by means of a system of hot-water pipes. In the yard, 
there is a shop in which the paint is removed from old meters by 
the aid of a special chemical composition ; and also a white metal 
casting shop and brass foundry. 

From what has been said here, it will be gathered that the 
object which has been kept in view in designing everything has 
been to make the factory as compact as possible, and thus save 
all unnecessary handling of goods. When fully at work, the place 
will afford employment for about 400 men; and it is calculated 


that it will be easily possible to turn out from 3000 to 4000 meters 
a month. 








_ It has been pointed out to us that the figure of 20 millions, 
given in the paragraph on the “ Value of Magnesia Rings and 
Mantle Ash” in the last issue of the “ JournaL” as the number 
of incandescent mantles consumed annually in the United King- 
dom, referred, of course, to the inverted type only—the yearly 
consumption of mantles being altogether about 70 millions, 








MODERN METHODS OF ILLUMINATION. 





The concluding lecture of the Cantor Series, on 
“ Modern Methods of Illumination,” was delivered by 
Mr. Leon GasTeER yesterday week. The threads of the 
previous lectures were taken up; and the conclusions 
to which the lecturer has arrived as a result of his study 
of this vast subject were presented. It is one of the most 
obvious of facts that we of this generation are able to 
carry out our work after sunset with greater facility than 
our forefathers, through the improved means of artificial 
illumination at ourcommand. But do we study sufficiently 
how this light should be applied? Mr. Gaster thinks not ; 
and we have only to look around us for the confirmation. 
The variations of lighting range between blinding intensi- 
ties and something that is little better than darkness. 
Our eyes have mainly developed so as to utilize daylight 
to the best advantage. Therefore we must use daylight 
conditions as a guide, although we must not follow them 
too implicitly. One of the respects in which daylight 
differs most markedly from artificial illuminants is in its 
intrinsic brilliancy. But we also get some striking varia- 
tions in the intensity of daylight during different parts of 
the day and periods of the year, as well as in different 
parts of the earth. Daylight varies considerably by many 
hundreds per cent. Here the lecturer called to mind the 
work of Dr. Nichols, as presented to the New York Sec- 
tion of the Illuminating Engineering Society in 1908, and 
emphasized the importance of studying the conditions 
necessary for the lighting of buildings where work is 
carried on. As to the intrinsic brilliancy recommended for 
sources of light—that is to say, the brightness of artificial 
illuminants liable to fall within the direct range of vision— 
Dr. Stockhausen, in 1907, suggested 4°2-candle power per 
square inch; and Mr. J. E. Woodwell (before the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society in 1908), o'r to o'2 candle 
power. Stockhausen gave the following figures as the 
brilliancy of the light-giving media of the agents men- 
tioned: Petroleum lamp, 20-candle power per square 
inch of surface (approximate) ; incandescent mantle, 35 
candles ; electric carbon filaments, 450 candles; metallic 
filaments, 1100 candles; and arc lamp, 17,000 candles. 
Mr. Gaster has been accused of saying that the intrinsic 
brilliancy of certain illuminants is sufficient to blind people. 
What he has said is that the intrinsic brilliancy is sufficient 
to blind the people, but that they have no business to look at 
them. He advocates the use of shades with lamps, or the keeping 
of the lights away fromthe eyes. This defect of artificial illumi- 
nants—the great intrinsic brillancy—ought to be faced; and by 
comparatively simple means the brilliancy can be very effectively 
reduced. 

Shopkeepers place bright sources of light in front of their 
windows; and when people go to look into the windows they can- 
not see, through the intensity of the light on their eyes, the goods 
displayed. The aim should be to light the objects to be inspected, 
and not the eye. Such bright sources of light should be screened 
on the side facing the street. Any source of light should be re- 
garded as a crude object until it is screened by an effective diffus- 
ing shade. Figures were given showing the methods of reducing 
the intrinsic brillancy of illuminants by suitable methods of 
shading. The lecturer spoke highly of properly designed pris- 
matic glassware of a character absorbing the minimum of light, 
and distributing it in a scientific manner, and mentioned the Holo- 
phane globes as being scientifically designed for throwing light in 
different directions. Naturally, ceiling reflected light came in for 
notice; and the soft and uniform illumination that can be obtained 
by this system if properly arranged was pointed out. For work- 
shops and offices, he condemns the use of concentrated lights on 
the work, if beyond there is darkness. Such extreme contrasts 
are troublesome to the eye. If concentrated lights are used, then 
in other parts of the shop or room there should be subdued light, 
so that the eye is not strained when looking up from work. 

Then Mr. Gaster diverted attention to the vast subject of 
photometers and illumination measuring instruments generally. 
Looked upon at one time as a sort of interesting playground, 
photometry has now become an art of much industrial importance. 
He places special value upon the introduction of the Flicker 
photometer for measuring lights of different colours. But most 
striking has been the introduction of instruments for measuring 
the amount of illumination available in our streets and so forth, 
because really what one desires to know is the actual working 
illumination for all purposes in all situations. Right away back 
in 1883, Sir William Preece said he had long felt that the measure- 
ment of the source of light itself should not be depended upon, but 
rather the illumination of areas, which should be illuminated to a 
given intensity. Having mentioned the work done in developing 
instruments for illumination testing purposes by Trotter, Elliott, 
Haydn Harrison, Edgcumbe, Wright and Co., and others, the 
lecturer showed himself a strong advocate for the measurement 
of light being placed on a definite international basis; and he 
looks hopefully on the signs of the times in this regard. At the 
recent International Electrotechnical Commission, it was strongly 
advocated that the Committees of the different nations should 
consider the question of a common unit; and the lecturer then 
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suggested that, before definite action was taken, combined con- 
sideration should be given to the question by both the gas and 


electrical interests. He is glad that on the British Committee 
Professor Boys, representing the Metropolitan Gas Referees, and 
Mr. J. W. Helps, representing the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
have been appointed; and he trusts this will lead to an agree- 
ment of permanent value. 

The importance of the proper lighting of schools, factories, and 
barracks was impressed by reference to past and present con- 
ditions, quotations as to condition of the eyesight of children, 
and so forth. The authorities are now paying more attention to 
the lighting of such establishments than formerly; and he wants 
them to do yet more. Good illumination is not a luxury, but a 
necessity. In his opinion, it would not be a bad thing if there 
were prosecutions for the inefficient lighting of factories and 
workshops. A manufacturer is compelled to pay attention to the 
sanitary conditions of his premises; and he ought equally, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gaster, to be compelled to study the question of the 
eyesight of his employees, and not do it injury by the neglect of 
proper illumination. Proper lighting is economical in factories, 
and an important aid to safety. Touching the work of the Com- 
mission on Accidents in Factories and Workshops, he holds that 
no inquiry can be complete if it does not take into consideration 
the question of accidents that occur through deficient lighting. 
Concerning the illumination of churches and public buildings of 
architectural distinction, he is glad to see that architects are now 
taking greater interest in the subject of artificial lighting. 

The lecturer next spoke of the physiological effect of the 
different colours of modern lighting, pointing out that prolonged 
working under one colour may affect the sight. He recalled, too, 
the differences in spectra of modern artificial illuminants. A par- 


. ticularly interesting question that has recently been the subject 


of much discussion, is the effect of the ultra-violet rays on the 
eyes. A considerable amount of work has been done in Germany 
by Drs. Schanz and Stockhausen, who state that artificial light is 
invariably more wearisome to the eye than daylight, and ascribe 
this to the tendency towards increasing the ultra-violet constituent 
in ordinary illuminants. These investigators referred to the work 
of various physiologists who had found that ultra-violet light causes 
the eye lenses to become fluorescent, and eventually turbid and 
semi-opaque. In addition, the predominance of cataract among 
glass workers has been ascribed to the effect of the rays given 
out by the glowing material; and a Special Commission of the 
Royal Society has recently been appointed to deal with this sub- 
ject. Drs. Schanz and Stockhausen have studied the effect of 
different ranges of ultra-violet light on the eyes. They have 
found that ordinary glass absorbs the rays from o°3 » onwards, but 
allows those between 0°3 4and 04 «to be transmitted. They have 
also devised a special variety of glass, named by them “ Euphos,” 
for the purpose of checking these rays, which glass, it is claimed, 
only absorbs a few per cent. of the effective visible radiation. 

Mr. Gaster then made a few experiments to illustrate the nature 
of the ultra-violet rays, and the properties of the ‘“‘ Euphos ” glass. 
The spectrum of an arc light was thrown upon a screen made of 
barium platino-cyanide; and he pointed out how the region of 
invisible energy between the violet caused fluorescence of vivid 
green. These rays only became visible by the aid of some such 
fluorescent material. A piece of “ Uviol” glass was then inserted, 
and had the effect of stopping nearly all but the violet and ultra- 
violet rays. The barium platino-cyanide screen and a block of 
uranium glass became. vividly fluorescent when placed in the 
beam of light. It was then shown that “ Euphos” glass, which 
scarcely affected the visible spectrum, was almost opaque to 
ultra-violet energy, and caused a well-marked shadow on the 
fluorescent screen when interposed between it and the source of 
light. Chimneys and lamp bulbs composed of this glass have the 
same effect. The importance of the physiological action of these 
rays, Mr. Gaster, however, does not wish to over-estimate. He 
dwelt on the subject because it is typical of many problems that 
will crop up in the near future, and can only be solved by co-opera- 
tion between physicists and physiologists. For this reason, what- 
ever opinion we may hold as to the validity of the conclusions of 
Drs. Schanz and Stockhausen, their researches are well worthy of 
imitation. The matter is not yet ripe for definite decision ; and 
there are many who differ from the investigators named. 

From all of which, Mr. Gaster has come to the conclusion that 
what is wanted is that physiologists, architects, and engineers 
should all work together in producing rational illumination, and 
in studying the subject in its several branches. Three yearsago, 
the Illuminating Engineering Society was started in America; 
and it has now 1000 members. Sufficient people having been 
interested in the subject in this country, a similar Society through, 
it may be said, the lecturer’s own energy has now been started 
here, to work in co-operation with that in America. The result, 
Mr. Gaster hopes, will be satisfactory. The Society of Arts, in 
its impartiality, has been helpful to similar Societies. He there- 
fore believes, when the new Illuminating Engineering Society has 
sufficient members, that the Society of Arts will wish them every 
success. 

Concluding the lecture, Mr. Gaster said his endeavour had 
been to show that we have now such an enormous number of 
lights of varying nature that, in illumination, there exists a branch 
of science which cannot be comprehended by a single individual. 
What people want is illumination at the cheapest rate and of the 
most useful kind; and therefore those who advise should be im- 
Partial. It has been said to the lecturer “ You are an electrical 











man; and therefore you can be nothing but an electrical man.” 
He hoped-that during the lectures those who had been present 
had recognized in them an impartiality to all methods of lighting, 
and that he had dealt with them purely from the illumination 
platform. There was an expression of gratitude, too, from Mr. 
Gaster to all who had spent money and time in supplying and 
fixing the lights and plant for illustrating the lectures. 

Applause ratified very sincerely the motion thanking Mr. Gaster 
for the interest and instruction compressed into the series. 


MR. O’CONNOR’S CONCLUDING LECTURE. 


On Monday evening last week, Mr. Henry O’Connor, Assoc, 
M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.E., gave the final lecture of the series, on 
“Gas Manufacture and Lighting,” which he has been delivering 
to the Royal Scottish Society of Arts. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. W. Allan Carter, M.Inst.C.E., the President. 


The lecturer dealt first with gas-stoves and the arrangements 
for filling them with the fire-clay fuel so as to secure the best» 
radiant heat, and pointed out the advantages of increased flame 
temperature. He gave the comparative costs of gas and coal, 
and referred to the quantity of gas needed for rooms of different 
sizes and the design of the stove to ensure that the heat should 
be radiated not only directly in front but also towards the sides. : 
The cause of the feeling of dryness in gas-heated rooms, and the 
means of preventing this, were explained; and the innocuous 
nature of the products of combustion, which renders these stoves 
safe and advantageous for bedrooms, were emphasized. Mr. 
O’Connor mentioned that the stove has to be larger than is 
necessary to keep the room warm, in order to obtain the neces- 
sary heat at first. Condensing stoves and the modern gas-steam 
radiator were exhibited and described; and the average heating 
power compared with the illuminating power was shown by a 
table. The advantage of having flues from cooking-stoves was 
referred to, and the proper temperatures for various cooking pur- 
poses indicated. Attention was directed to the fact that, owing 
to the food giving off steam when being cooked, no taint of the 
gas products could be absorbed by it. The heat obtained by the 
various methods of heating the oven was shown, as well as the 
quantity of gas required for these purposes and for heating water. 
The lecturer mentioned that gas-heated boilers had been adopted 
for supplying houses with hot water when the coal-range in the 
kitchen is out of use and the gas-cooker is being employed instead. . 
The dangers attending rapid water-heaters or “ geysers” were 
pointed out, and the necessary safeguards indicated. A small 
discount meter, for registering the quantity of gas used in a stove 
or a cooker in towns where gas for heating or culinary purposes 
is sold at a lower rate, was shown; and some of the numerous 
applications of gas for industrial purposes were mentioned. In 
the next section of the lecture, Mr. O’Connor fully explained the 
manufacture of carburetted and “blue” water gas, as well as 
Mond, Dowson, and other gases for the production of energy and 
power ; and the constituents of each were examined with special 
reference to the compression to which they could be subjected 
without pre-ignition in the gas-engine cylinder. The gas-engine 
itself, and the question of the supply of coal gas at reduced prices 
for use in it, was gone into. The making of calcium carbide, 
and from it acetylene gas, was fully described; and the pro- 
duction of petrol-air gas, and its advantages for country-house 
lighting, were explained. A large number of stoves and other 
apparatus were on view in the room. 

In thanking the audience for their attention, Mr. O’Connor 
mentioned that the lectures were to be issued in book form. 

The President intimated that Mr. W. R. Herring, the Gas 
Engineer to the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners, had 
given permission for the members and others attending the lec- 
tures to visit the Granton Gas-Works on the following Saturday, 
when he and his Assistants would conduct them round, and show 
them the practical working of the subject of which the lectures 
have treated. 





A fitting sequel to the conclusion of Mr. O’Connor’s lectures 
was the visit to the Granton works, of the fellows of the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts and friends who had been attending the 
lectures. They were met at the gate of the works by Mr. Herring, 
who is Vice-President of the Society, and his assistants, and were 
shown through the works, afterwards partaking of afternoon tea 
in the Technical Office. The visitors evinced considerable in- 
terest in the features of the works, and appeared to be well satis- 
fied with their visit. 








According to the “ Indian Trade Journal,” the Government of 
Madras appointed a Committee to report on a scheme submitted 
by the Director of Industries for the establishment of a charcoal 
(wood distillation) factory on the Nilgiri Hills. The report was 
to be submitted by the end of last month. The chief objects of 
the proposed factory would be to supply acetate of lime to the 
cordite factory and develop an export trade in the bye-products. 
The Director of Industries claims that the establishment of a 
wood-distillation plant may lead to a further development of 
chemical industries on the hills; sulphuric acid being already 
manufactured in the cordite factory. Moreover, the plant now 
proposed is expected to yield large. quantities of methyl alcohol 
and tar, 
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TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE BERLIN GAS-WORKS IN THE LAST DECADE. 


(Concluded from p. 706.) 


PassinG on from the description of the various manufacturing 
stations, some reference may be made to the distributing system. 
The length of mains increased from 578} miles in 1898 to 833 
miles in 1908. Thus during the past ten years there has been an 
increase in the length of the distributing mains of 2543 miles. The 
average diameter of the mains in 1898 was 270 mm. (10 inches). 
By 1908, it had increased to 305 mm. (12 inches). In the ten 
years in question, about £720,000 had been expended on exten- 
sions and renewals of the distributing system. 

The distribution of gas from the different works takes place 
through four varieties of mains. The first variety comprises the 
street mains for ordinary supplies; and the gas passes into these 
direct from the works in the ordinary way according to the day 
or evening pressure required. The second variety of mains con- 
sists of feeders passing direct from the manufacturing stations to 
different points of the town. They are supplied from the works 
at such a pressure that they provide the necessary day or evening 
pressure at theirextremities. In these mains the fall of pressure 
may amount to 120 mm. (4°7inches), The third variety of mains, 
which so far is of small extent, corresponds with the usual long- 
distance supply mains, and serves for the supply of outlying towns 
and villages. Mains of the fourth variety are those specially 
provided between the different works, and between the works and 
holder stations for conveying the gas to the various holders for 
storage. The general scheme of working practised is as follows : 
The pumps at the Tegel works, for instance, force the gas into 
the charging main at a fixed pressure of (say) 500 mm. (about 
20 inches). Any excess of gas pumped passes back through relief 
governors; and it is the business of the man in charge of the 
engine-room to control the pumps so that the pressure in the 
charging main never falls below that prescribed, while as little 
gas as possible is returned through the relief governors. 

There are connected to the charging main at the holder station 
or other works (1) the ordinary supply mains, in which the governors 
give the customary day and evening pressure; (2) the feeders, in 
which there is a higher pressure; and (3) the holders of the sta- 
tion. The risk of the holders being overfilled is avoided by means 
of special Bessin governors, which act in such a manner that, 
whatever may be the pressure in the charging main and in the 
holders, only a predetermined quantity of gas can pass through 



































them in the hour. -It would be beyond the scope of this paper to 
describe the arrangements more fully; but the author would point 
out that claims are constantly being made for patent rights in re- 
spect of apparatus which has been in use in connection with the 
distributing arrangements in Berlin for many years. The diffi- 
culties of laying mains have increased greatly from year to year 
in consequence of the great increase in the number of mains, &c., 
laid by other public supply and service undertakings. It is now 
extremely difficult to carry, for instance, a large high-pressure 
gas-main across a main street with its very numerous array of 
gas and water mains, sewers, electrical conductors, pneumatic 
tubes, &c. 

In the ten years there has been an immense advance in public 
lighting. The appended table shows the difference between the 
number and description of gas-burners in use in 1898 and 1908 
and in the approximate aggregate candle power afforded by them, 





























Tasce I. 
1898, | 1908, 
Description of Lamps. ae 
ha” Aggregate : Aggregate 
— Candle No. in Candle 
: Power. | Power, 
Ordinary batswing burner | 4,869 77,461 |  — —_ 
Fishtail burner. eae See 50 1,591) — — 
Inverted self-luminous burner ._ .| 24 4,909 | — = 
Regenerative burner. . . . .| 24 3,018 |  — _ 
Regina burner . f I 182 _ _ 
Lucasburner . . . . . «© «| — a 22 | 10,000 
‘*C”’ incandescent burner . . .| 21,768 | 1,583,127 | 28,572 | 2,077,964 
Gem incandescent burner et 2 gI 353 16,045 
Upturned high-pressure burner. .| — _ 725 509,364 
Incandescent inverted ordinary 
burner. . ; o— _ 1,232 123,200 


Incandescent inverted high-pres- 
sure, large burner . . .. . 
Incandescent inverted high-pres- 


sure, small burner . | 


970 | ‘793,636 





— | 468 | 765,818 








| | 
1 ee ae gees ‘| 26,738 1,670,379 | 32,342 | 4,296,027 





Se ae | I 





I | 5°21 | 2°58 
The figures in the table show that the illuminating power afforded 
has increased in the ten years by 158 per cent., while the number 
of lamps has increased by only 21 percent. The area lighted has 
increased in the decade by about 14 percent. In the year 1898, the 






































candle power provided per square yard of surface illuminated 
amounted to 0°146 candles, and in 1908 to 0°336 candles. 
For the high-pressure gas-light there are at present three com- 
pressing stations—viz., in the Waisenstrasse, in the Gitschiner- 
i strasse, and at the Market Hall in the Arminiusplatz. Two more 
e) i compressing stations are about to be added—viz., one in the 
i tp Sellerstrasse and the other in the Danzigerstrasse. Fig. 8 shows 
{ & the different types of lamp-columns that are at present in use. 
i fi, On the right, are three columns for inverted incandescent lamps 
it —- 
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Column formerly used Column used for 


for Lucas Lamps, now Millennium 
used for the Selas and Selas High- 
High-Power Lamp. Power Lights, 








Inverted Lamp Columns 





As used in the 


As used in the Siemens II. Column 


Invalidenstrasse. Hofjagerallee with Two Branches, 
and the Lands- as used in the 
bergerstrasse. K6nigsplatz, 


and the Spreeweg. 


Fig. 8.—Columns for Suspended Lanterns with Inverted Mantles, as Used for Public Lighting in Berlin. 
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consuming gas at ordinary pressure, and on the extreme left is 
a column which was formerly used for Lucas lamps, which have 
since been replaced by inverted high-pressure gas-lamps. The 
figure to the right represents the type of column and lantern 
which is now commonly used for inverted high-pressure gas- 
lights. The dimensions are stated in the illustration in metres 
(1 metre = 3°28 feet). Notwithstanding the extremely good light- 
ing of the streets of Berlin, which is very striking to those accus- 
tomed to the poorer public lighting of other towns, it can be 
shown that, as a fact, the public lighting of Berlin is relatively 
carried out at very low cost. The following table shows, as far as 
statistics have been available, the proportion consumed for public 
lighting of the total gas consumption in the towns in question. It 
will be seen that actually a smaller proportion of gas is used for 
public lighting in Berlin than elsewhere. 


TasLe I].—Consumption of Gas for Public Lighting Stated as a 
Percentage of the Total Output. 





























Ranges a Pegaietion a 
1e T er ce) e er 
District Name of Town. Cent. District Name of Town, Cent, 

Lighted. | Lighted. 

2,091,299 | Berlin. 6'0 || 479,472 | Breslau . . .| 10'r 
210,702 | Stuttgart . 6'0 543,800 | Dresden . . . | 10'5 
247,300 | Charlottenburg . 6°2 332,738 | Stockholm . . | 11'o 
434,000 | Copenhagen . 6°4 228,763 | Konigsberg . . | 11°2 
193,695 | Brussels . 6°5 252,070 | Magdeburg . . | 11°5 
178,000 | Elberfeld . 7°0 || 230,758 | Stettin. . . .| 1I1'9 
278,000| Dusseldorf . 7°4 148,900 | Cassel. , . . | I2'0 

1,175,000 | Vienna 7°4 171,405 | Halle. . . . {| 12°2 
347,232 | Leipzig 8'o 277,200 | Chemnitz . . | 12°4 
300,000 | Nuremberg . 8°3 220,000 | Bremen . . . | 12°6 
114,500 | Carlsruhe 8°6 450,463 | Cologne . . . | 13°r 
160,000 | Dantzig . 9°4 814,713 | Hamburg. . . | 15°1 
548,000] Munich . 9°9 oe -~ —_— 











The Inspector’s Department has naturally more than doubled 
in the ten years under review. The number of gas-meters in- 
stalled has increased from 111,676 in 1898 to 265,256 in 1908, 
of which latter number 38,917 are automatic prepayment. The 
consumption of gas by prepayment meters amounted in 1908 to 
566,090,800 cubic feet. Obviously, the introduction of the slot- 
meter has contributed toa very considerable extent to the spread 
of the use of gas. This branch of the business is still rapidly de- 
veloping. For a 10 pf. piece (1}d.) prepayment meter consumers 
receive 23°84 cubic feet of gas, and have the use of a 3-burner 
cooker, a gem burner, a pendant, and a 2-branch lamp-bracket ; 
while the connection and gas-meter are put in free of charge. 
The educational value of the prepayment meter has proved to be 
very great, for a large proportion of those who began to consume 
gas supplied in this manner have already acquired so great an 
appreciation of its advantages that they have become ordinary 
consumers. 

Notwithstanding the very high rate of expenditure of capital on 
the gas undertaking in recent years, it can be shown that, rela- 
tively to the output of gas, the capital expenditure has fallen. It 
is interesting in this respect to compare the Berlin undertaking 
with English gas-works. It is well-known that, owing to the 
more genial climate of the South of England, it is not necessary 
to put plant to the same extent under cover. For instance, at 
the Old Kent Road works of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, the station-meters are in the open. The capital expendi- 
ture is thus considerably economized. Nevertheless the capital 
invested in the Berlin undertaking is lower per 1000 cubic feet of 
gas made than the average capital expenditure of the three 
London gas undertakings. The following table shows the capital 
per 1000 cubic feet of gas made for the years 1898 to 1906 of the 
Berlin gas undertaking, and that for 1905 for the London gas- 
works. The net profit of the Berlin undertaking and the price of 
gas in Berlin are also shown in the table. 








Taste III. 
Capital per 1coo 
Berlin, cme Feet of | Net Profit. |Price of Gas per :oooCubic Feet. 
as. 
a ad. £ 

1898 16 0 476,147 4s. 6d. for lighting. 

1899 15 9 429,450 } 2s. 10d. for cooking and in- 
1900 a:.2 472,218 dustrial use, 

I9OI 14 5 308,389 

1902 14 6 316,103 

1903 14 II 421,296 q 

1904 15 5 474,401 | 3s. 6d. for all uses, 

1905 15 0 471,156 

1906 14 II 552,440 

London Works. 
1905 16 8 _ - 














It will be seen what a great effect the lowering of the price of 
gas for lighting purposes, from 4s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, in the year 1901 had. ‘The loss of profit which resulted at 
first has now been more than made up. 

Having regard to the facts that during the past ten years the 
Price of coal has risen, that wages are higher, and that the price 
of gas has been lowered, it must be conceded from the figures 
given that the Berlin Municipal Gas-Works have developed in a 
most satisfactory manner from the financial as well as the technical 
Point of view. 





GAS “ARC” LIGHTING ON A LARGE SCALE, 


[CoMMUNICATED. | 


As human nature, or at least Anglo-Saxon nature (assuming that 
a citizen of the United States is still mainly Anglo-Saxon), pro- 


bably is the same on either side of the Atlantic, it may safely be 
said that a study of gas utilization in cities of about the same 
class, whether in Great Britain or in the United States, would 
often show variations too wide to be accounted for by differences 
in population, or in prices of gas as compared with the sources 
of power, fuel, and light. The real reason why in one city total 
sales, or sales along certain lines, exceeded similar figures per 
capita for another city, would be found to lie in differing abili- 
ties of the men responsible for the sales. Whenever a new high 
mark is made in any sphere of human endeavour, it results from 
enthusiasm coupled with knowledge and genius—viz., the ability 
to do hard work. 

Something over ten years ago, at a Gas Association meeting, 
there was shown a new form of incandescent light, which, even in 
its comparatively crude shape, was received with much attention 
and admiration. This was the first gas arc. It was soon recog- 
nized as an efficient weapon in the contest to check the advance 
of electricity for inside and outside store lighting; and each year 
has witnessed increasing success in this direction, until now “ how 
to meet gas arc competition” is a favourite subject in electrical 
journals and wherever electrical men assemble. The high mark, 
however, just referred to as possible to the exceptional man, has 
been attained in Chicago. Here there are now over 70,000 gas 
arcs in use, with an annual approximate consumption of 2100 
million cubic feet of gas ! 

A word first about the man, and then further details of his work. 
His name is J. C. D. Clark ; and it has come before your readers 
of late in connection with the appliance exhibition of the National 
Commercial Gas Association. He, more than any other one man, 
made the exhibition the great success it proved. Just when his 
thoughts first turned from thinking of what gas cost consumers 
—for he began as a meter reader—to the best way of giving the 
consumers more light for each dollar, and thus encouraging the 
use of light in ever increasing quantity, I do not know; but it may 
have been fully twenty years ago, when he persuaded his manager 
to replace free of charge in many stores the burners which showed 
signs of “ Christmas trees.”” He was inadvance of his time then, 
just as he is now the leader in the use of gas arcs. 

There are 60,000 of the arcs maintained by the Company; and 
this work requires nearly two hundred men, foreman, assistants, 
clerks, andtrimmers. A weekly visit is made to each lamp; and 
so efficient is the service that even during the winter months, 
when high winds and extreme cold weather combine to form 
trying conditions for the outside arcs, the complaints “ out of 
order” are not 35 per day. This efficiency is the result of good 
organization, and a comparison of daily reports shows an increased 
output of work per man from year to year. The foreman and his 
assistants are thoroughly educated to view the situation from the 
consumer’s standpoint. I have in mind one case where a store- 
keeper having three inside arcs expressed his entire satisfaction 
with them, but declared he needed still more light, and would 
instal three more arcs. The assistant answered that one more 
would probably be sufficient, and certainly a trial should be made 
of the light given by four arcs before increasing to five or six. 
Thus, at every point the consumer is protected from ill-advised 
expenditure, and the Gas Company saved from unmerited blame 
that would be so apt to result if an unwarranted use of light, with 
its too high cost, were encouraged. 

Mr. Clark will not sell an outside arc, because he is unwilling 
to encourage the use of this lamp unless it is maintained by his 
men. He believes that there would be consumers, who, buying 
an outside lamp, would be willing to have the Company maintain 
it for a while, and then, thinking the charge too high, try to do 
the work themselves with the inevitable result that soon the 
lamps would cease to be a credit to gas lighting, but instead, 
furnish an argument for the electric light company. As it is, in 
Chicago there are practically no outside arcs except those main- 
tained by the Company; so that a gas arc everywhere means a 
good light. And “everywhere” describes exactly where the arcs 
are to be found. Not alone on the splendid shopping streets 
of the city’s centre, but on every avenue or road that, like a 
wheel’s spokes, radiates from the centre to the outskirts, outside 
and inside shops of all trades, in the “ ghetto,” the Turkish quar- 
ter, among the Greeks, the Italians, and the men of other nation- 
alities that make up the 2} million of Chicago’s population, move 
the trimmers day after day. No wonder manager and men alike 
believe that they are just beginning; for their work has shown 
every shopkeeper what good lighting is, how relatively inexpen- 
sive and how business follows light, until the question is no longer 
whether much light is necessary for business success, but, instead, 
which source of light to choose. With gas at 85 cents per 1000 
cubic feet, and with the Gas Company’s reputation for good 
service, there need be no fear that electricity will get any more 
of this business than just enough for healthful competition. 

Naturally, other cities are beginning to imitate Chicago. There 
are many who have done very well on these lines; but Chicago 
stands pre-eminent, and bids fair to keep ahead, relatively as 
well as absolutely. New York, the only city which excels in 
population, shows no signs of exploitation of gas arcs by the Gas 
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Company; and yet on Chicago’s present basis, New York should 
use 100,000 of + lamps. Philadelphia could take 40,000, and 
perhaps has one-eighth this number; so that the small shop- 
keepers in the Quaker City are not yet alive to the value of light, 
and probably most of them are not sure what a gas arc is. 
Similar opportunities exist in other cities. Perhaps at the close 
of 1909 there will come information showing that some of these 
fields are being properly developed. 


LONDON AND SOUTHERN JUNIOR ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to the Albert Glass Works. 


Last Wednesday afternoon the members of the Association 
paid a visit to the Albert Glass Works of Messrs. C. Kempton and 


Sons, which are situated in Vauxhall Walk, Lambeth. Mr.C. H. 
Kempton, the founder and senior partner of the firm, and other 
gentlemen had quite a busy time showing the party round and ex- 
plaining everything—for the visit was a remarkably well attended 
one, especially considering that it was a mid-week fixture, when it 
is not an easy thing to spare juniors from their duties. No doubt 
the experience of witnessing glass working in its various branches 
was a novel one to many of those present; but it was one that 
had a connection with their daily work; for the firm are large 
makers of gas globes and shades, though, of course, they do not 
by any means confine themselves to this branch. Electricity is 
catered for, and a big business is also done in table glass, bottle 
work, and moulding. 

The works, which occupy a space of 11,000 square feet, turn 
out from 13 to 15 tons of glass a week, from two furnaces; and 
employment is given to about a hundred men, who work in eight- 
hour shifts day and night. The furnaces are never let down 
except for repairs; and it is a common thing for them to run for 
about seven years. The temperature of the furnaces is from 
to00° to 1500°, according to the work being done. One of the 
troubles connected with these coke-furnaces is the enormous 
amount of clinker which accumulates beneath them. This takes 
the form of a huge slab, some feet in thickness, which has almost 
constantly to be attacked by a stoker standing beneath, who has 
to break away the edges by means of a crowbar—stationing 
himself for the purpose in the tunnel which serves to supply the 
draught for the furnace. 

This is a difficulty that will be got rid of when the firm are 
successful in applying gas-firing to their furnaces. Fairly exten- 
sive experiments have already been made in this direction; but 
the consumption of gas has not yet been brought down to a com- 
mercial basis. Two small Onslow compressors, to work at from 
50 to 60 inches, have been installed, together with a gas-engine ; 
the gas being brought in from the street-mains by means of a 
3-inch pipe which runs along the wall of the building, and then 
passed through a 200-light meter. The gas-furnace is now under- 
going alterations, which it is hoped will bring the consumption 
down. In other respects, the experiment has already been 
successful ; for with gas it has been found to be possible tosecure 
the same result in 24 hours as it took 60 hours to obtain under 
the old system. The furnace was, however, seen to be a little 
too large; and already the gas consumption has been brought 
down from 3000 to 1500 cubic feet per hour. The desire now is 
to get it under 1000 cubic feet per hour, by further altering the 
furnace, so that it may be about equal to the cost of ordinary 
fuel. Messrs. Kempton have certainly incurred a good deal of 
expense in connection with this experiment in gas-firing; and it 
is to be hoped that they may be ultimately successful in attaining 
their object. 

To those of the party who had not previously inspected a 
similar factory, the skill exhibited—and required—by the men at 
the furnaces in fashioning the various articles, was a revelation. 
The glass-worker is an artist who requires very few tools to 
assist him in his labour. Of course, the furnaces were the centre 
of attraction to the visitors; but there were also other things to 
be seen. There was, for instance, the cutting shop, where the 
difficult task of decorating glassware is carried on, with machines 
that are run by a Crossley gas-engine; and then upstairs were to 
be found two smiths’ fires in a shop where iron gas-fittings, &c., 
were being made and repaired. There are two chimneys—one 
60 and the other 100 feet high—and it may be remarked that the 
whole of the works have been built piece by piece by the firm. 
It is a pleasure to see a glass-works holding its own—and more 
than holding its own—in South London, at a time when so much 
of this class of business has gone abroad. 

At the conclusion of the inspection, the visitors were enter- 
tained at tea, after which the President (Mr. W. J. Liberty) proposed 
a hearty vote of thanks to Messrs. Kempton for the kindness, 
and remarked that extension seemed to be “the order of the day” 
at the works. He hoped such a state of affairs would continue. 
Mr. W. Upton seconded the vote, and said the process they had 
seen was a wonderful one, especially in these days of machinery. 
Here was a business in which machinery could not be used with 
advantage, and in consequence each man had remained an artist. 
The Senior Vice-President (Mr. W. A. Barnett) supported the 
vote; and it was heartily accorded. In acknowledging it, Mr. 
Kempton expressed the hope that on some future occasion the 
Association would be able to come and see the gas-fired furnace 
in operation. 











MIDLAND JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Fourth Annual Meeting. 

The Fourth Annual General Meeting of the Midland Junior Gas 
Engineering Association was held at the City of Birmingham 
Technical School, Suffolk Street, last Saturday afternoon—Mr. J, 
HeEweETtrt, the President, in the chair. 





Tue REPORT AND BALANCE-SHEET. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. E. Temple) read the report of 
the Council and the balance-sheet. The former stated that there 
were now 140 ordinary members of the Association, as compared 
with 132, 120, and 110 respectively for the three previous sessions, 
Resignations had been received from five members; and two 
ordinary members had been elected honorary members. Of new 
members fourteen had been elected during the present session ; 
and one ex-member had been re-elected. The net increase of 
eight in the membership indicated the continued popularity of the 
Association as a technical educational institution. Up to the 
present, the programme had been carried out as arranged; and, 
subject to satisfactory arrangements, a visit would be paid to 
the Beckton Gas-Works early in June. The Association were to 
be congratulated on the originality and excellence of the Presi- 
dential Address, and also on the valuable nature of the papers 
contributed, which had in all cases given rise to discussion. The 
visit of the Association to the Franco-British Exhibition in 
August last was most successful; but it was a matter of regret 
that the railway arrangements did not allow of the members being 
present at the conference. Thé visits to works during the past 
session had been exceptionally interesting and instructive; and 
the Association were greatly indebted to Mr. J. Ferguson Bell, 
Mr. Harold E. Copp, and the Secretary of the Gas Committee of 
the Birmingham Corporation for the facilities afforded to visit the 
respective},works, and for the generous hospitality extended to 
them. They were also indebted to the Earl of Dudley’s Round 
Oak Iron and Steel Works for the permission to pay a visit there 
next month; and it was hoped that as many members as possible 
would be present. The Council again desired to express their 
indebtedness to the Committee of the Birmingham Municipal 
Technical School for continuing to grant them the use of a room 
for the general meetings of the Association. Owing to the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Charles Meiklejohn from the secretaryship of the 
Midland Association of Gas Managers, the Midland Junior Asso- 
ciation were losing his services as an ex-officio member of the 
Council; and the Council took this opportunity of placing on 
record their appreciation of the valuable services he rendered at 
the inception of the Association, and the interest he had always 
taken in their work. The statement of accounts prepared by the 
Hon. Secretary, and audited by Mr. J. H. Hardy, showed that 
the financial position of the Association continued to be most satis- 
factory; the balance in hand being now £36 1s. 11d., which was 
an increase of £5 1s. 2d. over the previous session. 

The adoption of the report and accounts was proposed by Mr. 
W. S. Smart (Saltley), seconded by Mr. W. H. Jouns (Saltley), 
and agreed to. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN’S SERVICES. 


The PreEsIDENT said that in connection with the report there 
was one matter on which something more should be done, and 
that was in respect to Mr. Meiklejohn. He did not think they 
ought to let the occasion pass without proposing a hearty vote 
of thanks to him for the great trouble he took at the inception of 
the Association, and also for the great help he had been to them 
since. Probably had not Mr. Meiklejohn and Mr. Berridge taken 
the steps they did, there would have been no Midland Junior Gas 
Association. It had been a great benefit to them to have such an 
organization; and he proposed that their best thanks be given to 
Mr. Meiklejohn for all he had done. 

Mr. F. J. BywaTer (Saltley) seconded the proposal. As first 
President of the Association, he knew something of the work that 
Mr. Meiklejohn did in connection with it; and he could assure 
the members who had joined since that time that they owed 
Mr. Meiklejohn a very great debt. 

Mr. R. S. RaMsSDEN (Burton-on-Trent), in supporting the vote, 
suggested that a letter should be sent to Mr. Meiklejohn by the 
Secretary. 

The proposition was carried with acclamation. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
The following officers were elected for next session :— 


President—Mr. A. O. Jones (West Bromwich). 

Senior Vice-President—Mr. R. S. Ramsden (Burton-on-Trent). 

Junior Vice-President—Mr. H. E. Temple (Birmingham). 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer—Mr. H. E. Temple. 

Hon. Auditor—Mr. J. H. Hardy (Coventry). 

New Members of Council—Mr. C. G. Langford (Coventry) and 
Mr. W. S. Smart (Saltley). 


ENGLISH JUNIOR GAs AssociATION JoinT Councit MEETING. 


The PresIpEnT said they had next to consider the agenda for 
the Joint Council Meeting of the Junior Associations which was to 
be held in Manchester on the 3rd prox. The proposals contained 
in this agenda had only just come to hand; and so the Council of 
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the Midland Junior Association had had no opportunity of con- 
sidering them. It was, however, essential the members should 
deal with them that day. 

The Hon. SEcRETARY explained that the proposals emanated 
from the different Associations, and had been collected by the 
Permanent Secretary to the Joint Council (Mr. A. L. Holton), and 
then referred for approval or otherwise to the members of the 
Associations. The first item was: “ The division of the expenses 
of the Joint Council.” It had been suggested that these expenses 
should be divided equally between the various Associations—that 
was the expenses of the room in which the meetings were held, 
printing, stationery, &c. 

Mr. A. O. Jones (West Bromwich) proposed that the general 
expenses be divided equally between the different Associations ; 
these expenses, however, not to include the cost of travelling of 
the various delegates to the Council. 

Mr. E. Foster (Derby) seconded, and it was agreed to. 

The Hon. SEcrETARY said the second item was: “ That a gold 
medal be placed at the disposal of the Joint Council for the best 
paper given each year within the jurisdiction of our Associa- 
tions.” 

The PreEsIDENT said he took it the idea was to have a gold 
medal, and appoint someone to decide at the end of each year 
which was the best paper that had been read. 

Mr. C.C. BARBER (Adderley Street) said he would propose that 
this item be referred back to Mr. Holton for further details. 

The PRESIDENT, however, pointed out that there would be no 
time for this. 

Mr. BARBER thereupon proposed that it be rejected. 

Mr. R. J. RoGers (Birmingham) seconded. 

Mr. BywaTer thought it was pretty evident what was intended 
—to place a premium on an excellent paper. They ought not to 
do anything to throw cold water on a proposal like this. Pro- 
bably a Committee or an engineer would be selected to decide 
which was the best paper. He moved as an amendment the 
acceptance of the suggestion. 

Mr. JoNEs seconded the amendment ; remarking that the method 
of adjudication might safely be left with the Council to arrange. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Hon. SecrETAryY read thenextitem: “ That special papers 
from other Associations or special subjects be discussed by some 
other Associations if requested and thought advisable.” 

The PreEsipENT did not see how they could prevent any other 
Association discussing a subject that their Association had already 
dealt with. 

Mr. Bywater said it might not be thought right, without some 
such arrangement as this, to criticize a paper read elsewhere. 

The PrEsIDENT remarked that it was not fair to discuss a paper 
if the author was not present ; and it would not be right to put 
anyone to the expense of going to meetings and having to listen 
toa second discussion on his paper and then reply to it. An 
author might possibly have to go to three different places to hear 
his paper discussed. He proposed that the Association should 
favour the suggestion, provided that the Association intending to 
discuss any paper should invite the author to be present at the 
discussion and pay his travelling expenses. 

Mr. RAMSDEN seconded this, and it was agreed to. 

The Hon. Secretary said the next item was: “ That the Insti- 
tution Council be respectfully asked to take the Joint Council 
of the Junior Gas Associations into consideration in all matters 
pertaining to junior members of the gas profession—such as gas 
examinations. 

The PRESIDENT said there was no doubt that if ever they 
wanted anything they would do better by approaching the Senior 
Midland Association, with whom they were already connected, 
and getting them to put their views forward. He did not think 
they wanted any direct connection with the Institution. 

Mr. BywaTer was of opinion that if the Council asked for too 
many privileges they might be misunderstood. 

Mr. RaMSDEN proposed that no steps be taken by the Associa- 
tion so far as this resolution was concerned. 

This was seconded by the Hon. Secrerary, and carried. 

The Hon. Secretary said the next proposal was: “ That steps 
be taken to ascertain the feasibility of printing all proceedings 
in one volume, with any valuable information gathered from the 
Technical Press.” 

The Presipent said they would not be committing themselves 
to anything by agreeing to this. It would be an advantage to 
have all the transactions printed together, if it could be done at 
a reasonable figure. 

Mr. Jones, in proposing that the resolution be agreed to, ex- 
pressed the opinion that if the volume could be issued at a price 
of about 5s. it would be a good thing. 

Dr. W. B. Davipson (Birmingham) seconded, and said it was 
most useful in connection with scientific work to have abstracts of 
papers. Ina subject such as chemistry, where there were large 
numbers of papers read every year, it was impossible to study 
them all, and so abstracts were very useful. 

The resolution was carried. 

The Hon. SecrETARY read the next suggestion, which was: 
“That each Association shall obtain, by purchase or exchange, 
One or more copies of each Association’s yearly transactions.” 

This was agreed to, on the proposal of Mr. Fosrer, seconded 
by Mr. A. W. Smitu (Birmingham). 

The Hon. SecreTary read the final item, as follows: ‘ Consid- 
eration of dates of meetings as arranged at the last Joint Council 





meeting; the reason for any deviation from same respectfully 
requested.” 

This also was agreed to, on the motion of Mr. BARBER, seconded 
by Mr. G. C. Pearson (Birmingham). 

The PRESIDENT said it now only remained to appoint two dele- 
gates to represent the Association at the forthcoming meeting. 
Mr. Temple unfortunately could not go. 

On the motion of Mr. BywaTer, seconded by Mr. BarBer, the 
President and Senior Vice-President (Messrs. Hewett and Jones) 
were unanimously appointed. 


NOTES ON THE DERBY NAPHTHALENE PROCESS. 


Mr. G. F. Twiaa (Derby) subsequently read a paper entitled 
‘Notes on the Derby Naphthalene Process ;” and this, together 
with a report of the discussion to which it gave rise, will be found 
below. 


NOTES ON THE DERBY NAPHTHALENE PROCESS. 


By G. F. Twice, of Derby. 


As Derby for many years suffered badly from the bugbear 
common to many gas undertakings—namely, naphthalene stop- 
pages—and at present it is practically free from this trouble, a 
few notes upon the various methods tried to eliminate the evil 
may be of interest. 

It was in 1899 when the subject of naphthalene was first brought 
prominently into notice, in consequence of the large number of 
complaints being made by gas consumers of the inconvenience 
resulting from these stoppages. On looking up the records, I find 
that during November, 1899, there were no less than 222 stop- 
pages. This number was exceeded during the following month, 
which had a total of 410; the greatest number for one day being 
38, on Dec. 16, exclusive of lamp stoppages. In the first three 
months of 1900, the complaints due to “ salts ” dropped consider- 
ably; the maximum for a single day being only 8 and the average 
from 3 to 4. During the year 1900, the temperature of the gas at 
the inlet and outlet to the condensers and the maximum and 
minimum air temperatures were particularly noticed and plotted 
on a chart, when it was seen that the curve given by the daily 
number of stoppages followed very closely the temperature curves. 
(Chart No. 1.) 
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Chart No. 1. 


Having this fact to work upon, it was thought that, provided the 
gas was sufficiently cooled by reducing its temperature at the out- 
let of the condensers, the naphthalene would be cooled out, and 
the trouble gradually disappear. Arrangements were accordingly 
made to screen the atmospheric portion of the condensers from 
the direct heat of the sun; while the last part of them was con- 
verted into a water-cooled condenser. The water for cooling 
purposes was drawn from the nearest gasholder tank ; the suction 
pipe reaching nearly to the bottom, and the used water allowed 
to return to the tank at the top. By these means, the gas was 
cooled down to somewhere about 40° Fahr.; but it had very little 
effect upon the number of naphthalene stoppages. The year 
1901 was the most disastrous one in the history of the attempts 
to combat the evil; no less than 9574 stoppages being recorded, 
as will be seen by the list. On one day alone nearly 200 were 
registered from a total of about 18,000 consumers. 


Monthly Totals of Naphthalene Complaints. 









































Month. 190I. | 1902. | 1903. | 1904. | 1905. | 1906. | 1997. | 1908. 
Jarwaary << « < + 98 | 248| 274] 14| 28 8| 80 38 
February. .. . 21 | 241 43 2 | 9 4| 37 3 
March . . sf mgt & 35| | 7| 4] 4 12 
a ia ee a. ae 54| 22 | 28 | 4 | ° re) 
Mae...  s- > staGoe ae eee 51| 48 | 7 | 8 fo) 
June . . . . «| 742| 515 | 846 | 79 | 80| 23] -§ 32 
July . . . . «| 1842 | 2008 | 1382 | 132] 267| 18% | 61 | 154 
August: ..  ..: °.| 1980] 3982 425 | 50 | 44) 55 28 92 
September . . .| 1658 | 1029 | 225 | 184 | 12] 152 18 78 
Ociover . . =. <| 1677) ger 66} 95 | 3 | 213 | 221 32 
November . . .| 1343 | 1014 57| 41| 16) 179 97 92 
December 660 571 | 59| 68] 10] 121 51 28 

Totals . -| 9574 | 7920 | 3584 | 730 | 552 951 | 610 | 561 





It will also be noticed that during the spring months comparative 
freedom from trouble was experienced; the complaints beginning 
each year with the month of May and rising rapidly to a large 
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number by July, then gradually falling off again towards the end 
of the year. 

Being unsuccessful in ridding the gas from naphthalene by 
cooling, other methods involving the use of oils as washing agents 
were employed. The carburettors were brought into action, and 
the effect of the addition of benzol upon the naphthalene was 
noticed. But this method, although it promised to yield some 
assistance, had to be abandoned, because the gas was too highly 
enriched before it would dissolve out the “salts” sufficiently to pre- 
vent their deposition in the mains and services in the’solid form. 
Still unsuccessful, another line of action was taken, and a serious 
attempt made to solve the difficulty by working upon the com- 
position of the various classes of tars found at different parts of 
the plant. Knowing that coal tars contain a large percentage of 
naphthalene, it was thought there might be a tar somewhere about 
the works which had less than the normal amount of naphthalene 
in solution, and thus, having an excess of solvents, would be the 
more likely to abstract the greater portion of naphthalene from 
the gas, so helping to get rid of the cause of the stoppages. In 
order to find out whether such a tar existed, and could be con- 
veniently utilized, tars from various parts of the plant were taken 
and distilled for the light oils, middle oils, phenols, naphthalene, 
and creosotes. Five different places from the retort to the outlet 
of the condensers were chosen—namely, the hydraulic main, foul 
main, inlet to condensers, middle, and outlet of same. The tars 
at these points were collected, and at the same time the naphtha- 
lene content of the gas with the temperature was ascertained. 

On plotting the results of the examination of these tars (Chart 
No. 2), various interesting facts were brought out. The rate of 
decline in the amount of naphthalene in the gas was clearly indi- 
cated, and the action of the tar upon it was a very noticeable 
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Chart No. 2. 


feature. One prominent fact which showed itself was that, where 
the percentage of light oils present in the tar was high, the naph- 
thalene in the gas dropped considerably, and also the naphthalene 
in the tar rose to a rather high amount. Tracing the line of naph- 
thalene in the gas beginning at the hydraulic main, it shows at 
this point that there are some 43 grains present per 100 cubic feet 
of gas. Although other tests have given higher figures than 43, 
this was obtained at the time the sample of tar was taken. On 
reaching the foul main, the gas had dropped nearly a quarter of 
its naphthalene, due most likely to the action of the tars present. 
A smaller drop of naphthalene per 100 cubic feet is experienced 
at the inlet to the condensers; but the majority of the work done 
in the elimination of naphthalene is found to occur during the 
passage of the gas through the first portion of the condensers, 
where about 20 grains are taken out. The last part of the con- 
densers was found to be practically of no use as regards naph- 
thalene extraction. It may also be noticed that where the tem- 
perature falls considerably there is a corresponding fall in the 
naphthalene contained in the gas. Thus cooling the gas is to 
some extent useful in helping to rid it of the troublesome consti- 
tuent, and especially so if cooled slowly in the presence of light 
tars. Thespecific gravity of tar is some indication as to whether 
or not it is of any use for naphthalene extraction. It will be 
noticed that where the solvents or light oils reach a high level 
as constituents of the tar, there the specific gravity of the tar is 
lowest—a fact borne out by the experience of any who may have 
conducted many_assays of tars. 

Taking all factors into consideration, it was thought that if the 
tar from the middle of the condensers could be collected and 
utilized in washing the gas, the solvents present would most pro- 
bably take up a further portion of naphthalene, besides helping 
to enrich the gas to a slight extent.- As there was hardly enough 








tar found at this point, the whole of the condenser tar was used; 
being continually circulated through a tower-scrubber filled with 
boards, at the entrance to the condensers—an arrangement being 
provided for taking off the tar from the bottom of the scrubber, 
The supply cistern being nearly emptied every morning, a fresh 
supply was put in from stock, as this tar, on testing, showed it 
might be used for a short time; the naphthalene percentage being 
fair, and solvents or light oils only a little below those of con. 
denser tar. Another important factor in the value of tar-washing 
is the temperature at which the washing takes place. In order to 
find this, the temperature of the inlet to the condensers was taken 
daily during the time when the tar-washing process was working; 
and it was found that if the temperature was allowed to rise 
above 130° or 135° Fahr., the naphthalene already dissolved by 
the tar was liable to be volatilized into the gas, thereby making 
things worse. Again, if the temperature fell much below 110° 
Fahr., then the tar did not do its proper share of the work. Still 
another factor appeared, and that was the time contact of the 
gas with the light tars. So the outlet of the condenser tempera- 
ture was allowed to rise to somewhere near 85° Fahr., instead of 
the normal one of 60° Fahr., with beneficial results. 

Still complaints were more numerous than pleasant; so further 
efforts were made to discover a solvent for the naphthalene re. 
maining in the gas—a quantity varying from 3 to 7 grains per 
100 cubic feet. As the amount of naphthalene at the outlet of the 
condensers varied at times, although the number of complaints 
had dropped considerably, an explanation of this variation was 
sought, in order that any chance of failure to prevent stoppages 
might be remedied. Several oils were used under different con- 
ditions to find the method of application which produced the 
best results. The employment of tar acids, such as commercial 
creosote, in the Livesey washer was attended with adverse results, 
as the following figures will show :— 


Date. In, Out. 
Se; 1003 =. 2 + ss 6TH iy 11‘7 grains CyHs 
” 3 .& . . . ° . 8°0 lied 9°46 ” ” 
” 4» ° ° . . ° 13°0 did 15°3 ” ” 


Having these results, the tar acids were immediately removed 
and other liquids placed in the washer for trial. Russian oil, 
among others, was tried in the washer; but the results when the 
oil was cold were not entirely satisfactory. Sometimes the oil 
would extract a grain or two, while at other times no action re- 
sulted. The Russian oil was also tried at various other parts of 
the plant, by spraying it into the stream of gas by means of a jet 
of steam, with varying results; the best place being found at the 
foul main. In this position it is hardly possible to state exactly 
the amount of work done by the oil, because of the tar being 
present in considerable quantities. The following figures give 
comparative results when washing with tar alone and when tar 
and Russian oil are used :-— 


Tar Washing. 
Outlet of Condenser. 


Tar and Oil Washing. 
Outlet of Condenser. 


3°3 Grains of CjHg per 100 cubic feet. .« . 3°57 
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Having been partially successful by using the light tars, this line 
was followed by trying to obtain a crude naphtha of somewhat 
similar composition to that of the light oils from the tar at the 
middle of the condensers. Samples of various naphthas were 
obtained and analyzed by the fractionation test ; and the one now 
known as “ Derby Solvene” selected. The various analyses per- 
formed are as follows :— 





A B. 
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Sample E was chosen, as it represented more nearly the com- 
position of the light oils distilled from the condenser tars. The 
xylenes in this sample are rather prominent, and are good solvents 
of naphthalene without the disadvantage of being so very volatile 
like benzene. The sample also contained a fair amount of hydro- 
carbons whose boiling points lie between that of toluene (B.P. 
110° C.) and those which boil just below the creosotes and naph- 
thalene (B.P. 218° C.). A higher boiling point fraction is detri- 
mental to the illuminating power of the gas—absorbing to a large 
extent the benzene and light-giving hydrocarbons as well as the 
naphthalene. It was on July 23, 1903, that solvene was first used 
in the last two bays of the “ Standard” washer ; and the immediate 
result was to bring down the naphthalene in the gas to about 
2 grains per 100 cubic feet. Tests were put on the tower-scrubber 
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outlet and the washer outlet, to obtain the result of putting: the 
solvene in the washer. These tests worked out as follows :— 


Date. Tower Outlet. Washer Outlet, 
RSS Hen Sto te es SS ve 1°70 

o Bhs us . 5°50 ee 1°85 

ee mee ee emer vs 1°80 

ff Ee Le tae he” yy mye 1°35 


The quantity of solvene used at first was considerably above 
the normal nowrequired, of 1-1oth of a gallon per ton of coal car- 
bonized, as the mains in the district had to be cleared before 
much relief could be experienced; and this accounts for the 
extremely low figure reached in the above washer outlet tests. 
The best position to enable the solvene to act to its fullest capa- 
city is in the last chamber of the rotary washer; leaving the one 
immediately before empty, to catch any liquids which might 
otherwise find their way into the solvene chamber. As the gas 
passes through this chamber, part of its naphthalene is dissolved 
out, while the remainder is held in the gas by the vapour of the 
solvene until either the temperature falls low enough to condense 
the vapour and salts together, or the gas is burnt at the con- 
sumers’ burners. Another reason for placing the solvene in the 
last bay of the washer, is that the purifiers, being next in order, 
help to scrub the gas, so bringing out some portion of the oil and 
its contained salts. Oxide seems to be rather better in this 
action than lime, as we have noticed at one of our works floating 
on the water of the’ purifier lutes some oil, which, on testing, 
was found to be saturated with naphthalene. It being known 
that, given sufficient benzol in the gas, a fair quantity of naphtha- 
lene might also be present, carried by the benzol, it was thought 
that the solvene must be acting in a somewhat similar manner. 
Accordingly, a sample of the oil was taken out of the washer. 
At the same time it was noted that some oil was appearing at the 
gasholder inlets, of which a sample was also tested. The two 
analyses were returned as follows :— 








Drawn from Washer. Gasholder Inlet Syphon, 
Temp. of Percentage by Percentage by 
Distillate. Volume, Volume. 

Up to 130° C, we ri°k3 a 10°00 

130 ,, 150 oe 2°87 es 8°56 

150 ,, 170 ee 8°25 ee 23°10 

170 ,, 190 os 23°83 ws 19°40 (solid) 

199 ,, 200 oa 21°25 (pasty) ay 30°92" 4; 

200 ,, 230 os 26°62 (solid) ote — — 

Residue ee 6°65: «., we 98:08. 4, 
100°60 100°06 


The three last fractions were measured warm. The fractions 
of liquor from the washer above 190° C. were solid, due to being 
mainly naphthalene, especially the 200—230° fraction, which was 
practically pure naphthalene. ‘The specific gravity of the oil had 
risen from o*g15 to 0'951 during its stay in the washer; while the 
naphthalene content had also increased from about 8 or g to as 
much as 28 per cent. by weight. The test of oil from the gasholder 
inlet shows nearly the same results; but, as may be expected, the 
oil contains more of the lighter portions of the original solvene. 
The 150—170° fraction is nearly three times greater than that of 
the washer oil, showing that this part must have been picked up 
by the gas and then deposited again in the cooler portions of the 
system. Another proof that solvene is picked up by the gas 
during its passage through the washer is found in the fact that 
some time after first using the solvene an oil was pumped out 
with the water from one of the drain boxes in the town, some dis- 
tance away from the works. On standing, the oil separated out 
from the water, and was drawn off and fractionated, with the 
following results :— 


Oil from Drain Box in Town. 


Specific gravity. . . . «  Sigiga 

Distillate. Percentage by Volume. 

Up to 105° C, 23'5, including 6 per cent. of water 
308: 5,215 ¥% 5'0 1 2 » 

136. ,,.330 - 5°5 

130 ,, 150 rr 17'0 

150 ,, 160 os 15‘0 





Total distilled . . . 66'0 


The residue solidified on cooling, and consisted of nearly 80 per 
cent. by weight of naphthalene. By this analysis it was inferred 
that the solvene was clearing the system of naphthalene, and also 
carrying the naphthalene already present in the gas forward to 
the consumers’ burners; tests at various consumers’ meters show- 
ing hardly any loss of naphthalene during transit. Since using 
the solvene, the Outdoor Superintendent has reported a complete 
change in the interior of the mains that have been opened. 
Formerly, when a main was disconnected, a shower of salts was 
generally seen. Now, however, the main is clear of “salts,” but 
a film of oil is met with ; thus showing that the solvene has gradu- 
ally cleared most of the distribution system. 

Knowing from the preceding that some of the solvene was going 
forward with the gas, a method by means of which the amount of 
solvene in the gas could be ascertained was sought. Acting upon 
a suggestion thrown out by Dr. Colman, a test was arranged to 
absorb the oils in another oil of high boiling point. The test isa 
very simple one, and gives a fair idea of the amount of naphtha- 
lene which the gas may safely contain. “Solar Distillate” is re- 
distilled up to a temperature of 260° C. ; the distillate being rejected 
and only the residue used for the test. A small flask of about 








100 ¢.c. capacity is fitted up as a wash-bottle, and about 50 or 
60 c.c. of the residue of the oil placed into it. The whole is then 
weighed, and then gas is passed through the flask at the rate of 
about 0°15 to o'2 cubic foot per hour, until from 3 to 4 cubic feet 
have passed. It is afterwards weighed again; the increase being 
due to hydrocarbons absorbed from the gas. These are returned 
as grammes per 100 cubic feet of gas. This method is consider- 
ably shorter than passing a large volume of gas through a greater 
volume of oils and then refractionating to obtain the amount 
absorbed. Several simultaneous tests have been made by both 
methods; each giving practically the same results. An example 
or two of the kind of oils absorbed by this method will probably 
be of some interest. 








| | Cubic |Grammes 
c10? C.'130° C,/150° Cc. 70° C.\200° C.; Feet | per 100 


Date. Sp. Gr. 
| | jof Gas.| Cub. Ft. 





























ES et 


March, 1904.| — | 6'gt | 7°31 | — | 5°30 | | 38°7 | 50°0 
April » + | — | 6°03/5 24| — | 2°61 | | 34°5 | 40°0 
June co mot 2°07 | 2°64 | 2°32 | 1°44 | 1°55 | 50°0 | 20°0 
August et — 2°50 | 3°95 | 3°21 | 2°14 | 3°32 | 50°0 | 31°2 
October ,, . | *895 | 7°95 | 6°80 | 4°35 | 3°02 | 4°85 | 75°6.| 37°0 
November ,,_ . | °889 |11°69 | 5°77 | 1°86 | 1°22 | 0°65 | 50°0 | 42°0 


Bad aa es 


The above fractions are given in grammes as they were weighed, 
in preference to being measured; their volume being so small. 
By these tests it will be seen that a considerable amount of sol- 
vents other than benzol are present in the gas, and these are 
known to be excellent solvents for dissolving naphthalene. During 
the series of tests which have been performed by the shorter 
method at Derby, it has been noticed that if the gas supplied at 
Derby contained rather more than ten times the number of grains 
of naphthalene as grammes of “ solvents,” then hardly any trouble 
is experienced. This ratio, although it appears to work at Derby, 
may not do for other places; but a series of tests will soon make 
known each separate “factor of safety” as it may be termed. 
The presence of these solvents in the gas enables it to carry far 
larger quantities of naphthalene than it otherwise would do. 
Referring to Chart No. 3, it will be seen that, although in one 
case (August, 1906) the number of grains of naphthalene per 100 
cubic feet reached the high figure of 12, still the number of com- 
plaints never rose to the figures of 1901, 2, or 3, when the naph- 
thalene was only about half that quantity. Again, most of the 
complaints which are attributed to naphthalene can be directly 
associated with a deficiency of these solvents, which agrees to a 
large extent with the exhaustion of solvene in the washer. We 
do not trouble about reducing the grains of naphthalene in 
the gas so long as they do not run into double figures, but pay 
more attention to keeping the solvents, as recorded by the daily 
tests, well above the limit mentioned of 10 grammes per grain of 
naphthalene per 100 cubic feet of gas. 

Although we have been successful in combating the naphtha- 
lene difficulty, still experiments have been tried at various times 
with other methods in order to discover more factors which deter- 
mine the prevention of stoppages. For instance, during July, 
1905, the process was stopped for a fortnight in order to find out 
if salts could be made to appear or disappear at will, with the 
result that, almost immediately the use of solvene was stopped, 
the naphthalene complaints rose in number. During 1906 espe- 
cially, these experiments were continued, and the results can be 
traced by looking at the number of complaints during the latter 
half. (See Chart No. 3, p. 786.) 

The question of dispensing with tar washing was also brought 
forward, as on one occasion some difficulty arose. out of the use 
of tar for washing at one works which at first was rather confusing. 
By the tests made, it was found that more naphthalene appeared 
in the gas at the outlet of the scrubber than was present upon 
entering. On tracing where the tar came from, it appeared that, 
instead of the tar already used for washing being put into the tar 
well ready for sale, it had been placed again in the tank which 
supplied the pump for tar washing. As this tar had already been 
used at the other works, it was almost loaded with naphthalene ; 
and thus, being pumped over the scrubber the second time, it 
gave up a portion of its naphthalene to the gas. One very valu- 
able solvent for naphthalene we found in the residual tar from 
oil-gas works. A sample of this tar was subjected to thé fractiona- 
tion test, with the undermentioned results :— 





Specific Gravity, 1°07. Percentage by Volume. 


Up to 130° C, hie 18 2 11°2 per cent. of water. 

130 ,, 190 , 3°2 

190 ,, 230 * 4°5 The tar will dissolve 

230 ,, 270 om 15'0 about 20 per cent. by 

270 ,, 310 7°6 weight of naphthalene. 
48°5 


As this sample contained very little naphthalene, it was placed 
in the supply cistern and pumped over the scrubber, when it was 
found to carburet the gas to some extent, and also to eliminate 
the naphthalene. During the pumping the specific gravity rose 
from 1°07 to 1°105, and care had to be taken not to allow it to 
rise much above this figure, or the naphthalene already dissolved 
would be given off again, especially if the temperature of washing 
is much above 130° Fahr. By the use of this tar, we are practi- 
cally able to dispense with the collection of the ordinary coal tar, 
and with the probability of increasing the naphthalene in the gas if 
the collected tar happens to be nearly saturated. Having found 
that oil-gas tar was of some use for our purpose, the other residual 
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1906 


Chart No. 3. 


oil from the oil-gas works—namely, that formed during the com- 
pression of the gas into the reservoirs—was thought might take 
the place of solvene to some extent. Accordingly, a sample was 
obtained which yielded the following results when fractionated 
with Young’s patent still-head with twelve pears :— 


Temperature of Distillate. Percentage by Volume. 





Up to 75° C. 7°90 
751, 85 44°70 
855, 95 14°60 
95 +5 105 4°36 
TOS 5, 115 7°04 
115 ,, 150 10°12 
Residue 9°40 
Loss 1°88 
100°00 


According to this analysis, it will be seen there is a large per- 
centage of benzene in the oil; and for this reason its value for 
enriching purposes is very good. Itisagood solvent for naphtha- 
lene, as might be expected from the figures; but the same objec- 
tion to its use for this purpose applies as in the case of benzol, if 
used in the rotary washer—viz., over-carburetting of the gas. In 
our case, this oil is allowed to drop into the foul main near the 
inlet to the condensers, where the heat vaporizes it and where it 
may exert its solvent power upon the naphthalene present; both 
being cooled out during the passage through the condensers. 
Various oils have been tested to find the amount of naphthalene 
they would dissolve when cold; and the undermentioned results 
have been obtained—viz. : 


: Oil-Gas. 
Kerosene. —. ** Solvene”’ Hydro- 
P , carbon. 
Specific ) ‘ ; ; : 
gravity } 821 761 gio 830 
Flash ° ° ° ° 
point i; 102° Fahr. 102° Fahr. 94° Fahr. Below 50° Fahr. 
Solvent 


power } 12°27 percent. 5°36percent. 33'12 percent. 30 percent. 


Thus it appears that the “ Derby Solvent” is the best, though 
the hydrocarbon from the oil-gas works runs it pretty closely. 
This property is, however, somewhat discounted by the fact of it 
being so volatile and containing some sulphur impurities. An 
experiment has been performed to estimate the number of grains 
of naphthalene which will completely cut off the gas supply through 
a 34-inch wrought-iron pipe composed of two elbows and three 
short, straight pieces. These were weighed separately on an 
accurate balance, and then gas passed through at the rate required 
for an ordinary Bray burner. The gas was previously saturated 
by passing over a bath of molten naphthalene, and then burnt on 
emerging from the burner. The experiment was continued until 
the gas ceased to issue, when the iron tubes were carefully dis- 
connected and re-weighed to ascertain the increase in weight due 
to the condensed naphthalene. The salts appeared in large flat 
crystals of exceeding thinness, and were transparent. They 
completely filled a space of approximately 4 cubic inch; while 
their weight amounted to only 1°57 grains. From this simple test 
it will be seen that a very small weight of naphthalene is required 
to cause serious inconvenience to gas consumers. 

Chart No. 3 is plotted from daily averages of each month, of 
complaints due to naphthalene, grains of naphthalene and sol- 
vents per 100 cubic feet of gas during the periods that each have 
been kept. It is instructive in several ways, more especially in 
the proof of Mr. Bell’s contention that it is not so much the actual 
grains of naphthalene present in the gas that causes deposits as 
the ratio of accompanying solvents. Although so much success 
has attended the efforts at Derby, there is still more to be learnt 





upon this question ; and we are, therefore, continuing the research 
work with the hope of finding a more simple means for preventing 
naphthalene stoppages. 

Discussion. 

Mr. A. O. Jones (West Bromwich) said the paper was an inter- 
esting one on an interesting subject. There were, however, one 
or two points with regard to which he would like to make a few 
inquiries. In the first place, the process used at Derby was a 
method of washing the gas; and the general effect of washing gas 
with these tars and oils was to lower the illuminating power. 
Mr. Twigg did rot mention this at all. Was the 4 per cent. of 
light oils which was in the solvent sufficient to counteract the 
effect of the reduction of the candle power? Mr. William Young 
summed up the matter very well in a paper he submitted to the 
Gas Institute some years ago. Hesaid it was absolutely essential 
that the solvent should be either in a liquid form, or, if present in 
the form of a vapour, that its vapour tension should approximate 
that of naphthalene, so that it would condense along with it, and 
carry it in solution. So long as the solvent did this, it was all 
right. From the mere fact of having these vapours in the gas it 
did not follow that they would extract the naphthalene. Thesolvent 
must be in a liquid form or condense from the vapour with the 
naphthalene. For instance, Mr. J. F. Smith, in the paper he read 
before the first Institution of Gas Engineers in 1902, mentioned 
that 100 parts of go per cent. benzol would dissolve about 43 parts 
of naphthalene; and so a very small quantity of benzol in the gas 
should be sufficient to extract allthe naphthalene. This, however, 
was not so, because in the ordinary way there was far more benzol 
in the gas than should be required to extract the naphthalene ; and 
when benzol was used for enrichment, it was not found to be a cure 
for naphthalene, owing to its high vapour tension preventing it being 
deposited. The benzol was retained by the gas, and the naphtha- 
lene was deposited. What was employed must be a liquid which 
would condense with the naphthalene. He was rather surprised 
to hear Mr. Twigg’s remarks about the ineffectual use of petroleum 
oil. At West Bromwich, they had used petroleum for several 
years past, with very good results. They had now no complaints 
at all to speak of. The oil was of a specific gravity of about ‘82. 
They used it chiefly in the autumn months, and vaporized it at 
the inlet to the gasholders. In the last eight years, the total used 
was about 8 gallons per million cubic feet ot gas accounted for; 
so that the cost of extracting the naphthalene, taking the price of 
petroleum at 5d. or 6d. per gallon, came to about o'o4d. per 1000 
cubic feet of gas accounted for. Some 60 per cent. of the petro- 
leum distilled between 170° and 250° C., which covered the frac- 
tion in which naphthalene was generally included—the naphthalene 
boiling-point being about 216°C. The oildeposited in the syphons 
on the district contained from 20 to 30 per cent. of its weight of 
naphthalene. 

Dr. W. B. Davipson (Birmingham) thought they owed a lot to 
Derby for the great amount of work they had done in connection 
with the removal of naphthalene—or the removal of the naphtha- 
lene trouble; and he wished specially to express his thanks to Mr. 
Twigg, for it was no doubt largely due to his assistance that Mr. 
Bell had brought his process to the successful point it had reached. 
There were a great many processes for dealing with this matter, 
all more or less successful; but his own opinion was that the Derby 
method was the most reliable of all. They could deal with the 
naphthalene trouble simply by means of spraying vapour into the 
gas; they could do it by washing the gas with an oil, and practi- 
cally vaporizing all the oil, extracting very little naphthalene 
indeed ; or they could wash the gas with a heavy oil, and extract 
practically all the naphthalene. In the first and second methods, 
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the gas was enriched, He thought there was no getting away 
from this, because he did not know of any heavy hydrocarbon oil 
which one could add to gas without enriching it. If the oil con- 
densed out afterwards, of course they lost accordingly ; but as a 
rule the greater proportion of the oil carried forward, and if the 
gas was tested at the works they got the value of it. Where, how- 
ever, the gas was washed with a heavy oil, they were bound to 
lose in benzol; and in some cases it was the custom to add 4 or 5 
per cent. of benzol to the washing oil to prevent any loss of illumi- 
nating power. He was sorry Mr. Twigg did not go into the question 
of cost, so that they might ascertain which was the cheapest method 
of removing the naphthalene trouble. He (the speaker) thought 
he could easily have shown that the Derby method was not only 
the most reliable but also the most economical one. In Bir- 
mingham, they had been very successful with a similar method— 
he believed more successful than at Derby, for whereas the reduc- 
tion of the number of naphthalene complaints had been about 
95 per cent. at Derby, in their own case, comparing 1905 with 
1908, the reduction had been gg°8 per cent. This was a remark- 
ably good result. If every process of extraction gave as good an 
efficiency as this, they would al! be delighted in their work as gas 
manufacturers. He did not quite agree with what Mr. Jones had 
said about the vapour tensions of the oils in the gas necessary to 
prevent the naphthalene trouble. They required to add at least 
five times the amount of oil vapour that there was naphthalene in 
the gas. That was to say, they had at least five times the vapour 
tension. It was all a question, as Mr. Twigg had pointed out, of 
heavy vapour in the gas. If they had the requisite amount, it was 
not necessary to reduce the quantity of naphthalene. 

Mr. G. C. PEARson (Birmingham) said there were one or two 
questions he would like toask. The author mentioned in his paper 
naphthalene being held and carried forward in the gas by means 
of solvene vapour. Did he mean that the naphthalene was held in 
solution by the solvene vapour? He (the speaker) did not think 
such an explanation was correct. He believed that the conden- 
sation of the naphthalene would be unaffected by the presence of 
solvene vapours. Of course, the presence of such vapours ren- 
dered the naphthalene harmless, as, should the conditions be such 
as to cause the naphthalene to condense, a quantity of solvene 
would also condense, which would dissolve the naphthalene and 
so prevent an accumulation—the liquid solution of naphthalene 
in oil running to the drip-boxes. It would be interesting if Mr. 
Twigg would tell them by what method the naphthalene in crude 
gas was determined. The great difficulty in such a determination 
was in the removal of tar. If the tar was removed by means of 
a cotton-wool plug, then the plug must exert a scrubbing action, 
removing some of the naphthalene, and causing the test to be in- 
accurate. Also, if the picric acid test were being employed, it 
would be necessary to remove ammonia, requiring an acid wash- 
bottle, and thus introducing the possibility of further error, especi- 
ally should the content of naphthalene be large. 

Mr. F. J. BywaTer (Birmingham) said they ought to thank Mr. 
Twigg, and also Mr. Bell for allowing him to bring the paper 
before the Association. Mr. Bell was a pioneer, and pioneers had 
to have assistants to carry out their work; and he was sure that 
this was a recognition on Mr. Bell’s part of the valuable assistance 
Mr. Twigg had given him in the splendid work he had done to rid 
the gas industry of naphthalene troubles. The results could not 
altogether be weighed out in pounds, shillings, and pence, though 
this was a very great factor. What appeared to him to be equally 
good was the moral effect which it had had on those who had to 
do with the distribution work of a gas department. There was 
no doubt that a continual stream of complaints coming into the 
office morning after morning was a very bad thing indeed; and it 
reflected the greatest possible credit on Derby and other places 
where this pioneer work had been carried out that such splendid 
results had accrued. It was often asserted that high heats—re- 
generative furnaces, and so on—had been responsible for naph- 
thalene troubles. There was no doubt that these troubles were 
brought about primarily by the fact that such solvents had been 
taken out of the gas as made it difficult for the naphthalene to be 
carried forward to the burner; but it was now recognized that 
places where low yields of gas were obtained also had naphtha- 
lene troubles, and that the difficulty really occurred in connection 
with the condensation of the gas. Such expedients as had now 
to be adopted, of washing the gas or sending vapour forward with 
it, would have to be continued until the efficient and proper con- 
densation of gas was carried out. This bad been a very elusive 
subject; and no doubt Dr. Davidson ten years ago would have 
called it a very interesting one. Now, however, they had a much 
stronger word for it. He noticed that Mr. Twigg in his chart 
of temperatures showed that the naphthalene complaints bore 
almost a direct ratio to the temperature of the gas at the outlet 
of thecondensers. This rather varied from what he thought Mr. 
Morrison said in his address a few days ago to the Manchester 
Institution of Gas Engineers. Mr. Morrison showed that if the 
temperature of the gas was kept down at the outlet of the con- 
densers, it did not follow that the naphthalene complaints re- 
mained in the same ratio. Later on, he thought that Mr. Twigg 
came to much the same opinion, when he said that they raised 
their condenser outlet temperature to somewhere near 85° Fahr., 
instead of 60° Fahr., with beneficial results. He took it that they 
found subsequently the suggestion made in the early part of the 
paper in this respect did not quite hold good. In his own opinion, 
it was a mistake to reduce the temperature of the gas to anything 
like 40° Fahr. He agreed with Mr. Morrison that a temperature 





of about 65° to 70° Fahr. was the best to work condensers at, 
if they could be quite sure they were getting the ammonia out 
afterwards. Of course, all processes, like the one now under 
discussion, had some kind of small drawbacks; and he thought it 
would be wrong to quibble at these when the main object had 
been achieved. One thing he would like to know was whether 
at Derby they had ever had any trouble with the oxide in the 
purifiers being choked at all, by the solvent being carried to these 
vessels. They saw in the paper that the oxide in the purifiers 
tended to scrub the gas—that was, he took it, to remove the 
solvent vapour from it. If this were so, it seemed to him that it 
must be removed into the oxide, and that therefore there was a 
great risk of rendering the oxide inert by coating the particles of 
it with a film of oil. It was, he thought, one of the drawbacks to 
placing the solvene apparatus before the purifiers that they must 
necessarily take some of it out in the purifiers, and so render puri- 
fication difficult. On the other hand, if the apparatus was after 
the purifiers, they carried forward more heavily into the holders, 
and there was some danger of the oil getting down on the top of 
the water and having a harmful effect on the paint. He would 
like to know if any trouble had been experienced in this way. It 
seemed to him that if they were vaporizing these oils and bring- 
ing them forward, excellent as the process was, it had the draw- 
back that when condensation occurred and the oil went down 
on the gasholder water any paint containing linseed oil or 
such stuff must inevitably suffer. He thought where solvent was 
used or where oil was vaporized and carried forward with the 
gas, they would be very glad to hear of a manufacturer who 
could bring out a paint to withstand the effects of it. He would 
have liked to have heard something about the effect on illumi- 


‘nating power. In his opinion, it was rather mixed. In cold 


weather it undoubtedly had a deleterious effect on the illumi- 
nating power ; whereas in hot summer weather it seemed to him 
there was some increase. This, however, depended upon the 
kind of oil that was being used. 

The PreEsIDEnT (Mr. J. Hewett), in proposing a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Twigg, said the paper was the last of the session, 
but he was quite certain from the way in which it had been 
received that it was not the least important. It was generally 
known that great success had been attained at Derby with the 
process which Mr. Bell had done so much to perfect, and with 
which Mr. Twigg had had so much to do. From their experience 
in Birmingham, he (the President) was rather surprised that they 
still had so many cases in Derby. Of course, this was partly ex- 
plained by Mr. Twigg’s statement that at various times they had 
been experimenting to see if they could get better or equal results 
in some other way. But, as Dr. Davidson had remarked, in 
Birmingham they had got to a much lower figure. There, last 
year the total number of complaints was under 50; whereas in 
1905 there were over 24,000. In other words, in 1905 there was 
one complaint for every 5 services; while last year there was one 
for every 3000 services. He would like to ask Mr. Twigg a ques- 
tion in connection with the deposition of naphthalene in the mains 
with the solvent, in case it condensed. They knew that, how- 
ever carefully mains were laid, it was impossible that they could 
always remain so that the liquid should invariably drain to the 
nearest well. Ifthe condensation did take place, and the liquid 
remained in a dip in the pipe, what would be the effect of the 
naphthalene being left in the main? In Birmingham, in con- 
nection with the arrangements to prevent naphthalene troubles, 
they had a portable apparatus; but he did not know whether 
they could claim that this had really done anything, because it 
had been out so seldom. When it did go out, however, it soon 
came back, because the cases did not continue. As soon as 
trouble appeared—and, as he had already said, there were less 
than 50 cases last year, and they were practically all in September 
—the apparatus was sent out on to the main where the difficulty 
had occurred; and though it was very small, it was capable of 
dealing with 250,000 cubic feet per day, and they could, if neces- 
sary, get rid of 60 to 80 gallons of light oils. The reason he 
touched on this matter was to ascertain from Mr. Twigg whether 
the majority of the cases he got now were in the vicinity of the 
works or on the out-districts. Though the number of cases in 
Birmingham was very small, yet all that occurred last year were 
within three or four miles of the works. That was to say, though 
their mains ran ten miles out, there were no casés at all last 
year between the fourth mile and the tenth mile. 

Mr. R. S. RAMSDEN (Burton-on-Trent) seconded the vote, and 
remarked that they had just decided to put down a Livesey 
washer at Burton on the inlet of the gasholders, in order to ex- 
periment with the process, and see whether it would reduce the 
trouble they were having from naphthalene stoppages. 

The vote having been heartily accorded, 

Mr. Twice thanked the members for it, and said that he him- 
self had gained considerably by getting together all the material 
for the paper. The tests taken day by day did not alone bear the 
same significance that was the case when all the facts were mar- 
shalled together. Proceeding to answer questions put during the 
discussion, he remarked that at Derby they found, if anything, 
there was a slight gain in illuminating power, though not much. 
Certainly there was no drop. The reason for this, he took it, was 
that, as Mr. Jones had pointed out, they had a small percentage 
of the light oils, which helped to keep up the illuminating power. 
With regard to tests on the crude gas, these were not taken 
as being absolutely correct ; they were comparative. The tests 
were carried out in the ordinary manner—the picric acid test. He 
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had tested the acid, and found very little to be held by it—cer- 
tainly not so much as one would be led to expect. With regard 
to the tar, this was another matter. They could not say there 
might not be a grain or two more in the hydraulic main, as he had 
tests ranging from 20 to 100 grains in the hydraulic main. The 
tests up to the point where all traces of tar were eliminated were 
only comparative ones. At the time when the condenser tem- 
peratures were taken, there were practically no naphthalene tests 
performed; and he could not get hold of any. But directly he 
started testing for naphthalene, he found that there were only 
somewhere between 2 to 4 grains per 100 cubic feet; and the sol- 
vents were very low, only about 20 grammes per 100 cubic feet of 
gas. When they allowed the temperature to go up at the outlet 
of the condensers, they found the solvents also went up, with 
the result that the naphthalene stoppages dropped considerably. 
So far they had not found any deleterious effect on the action of 
the oxide itself. The oil was not deposited on the oxide, it 
seemed, but on the crown of the purifiers, and it ran down into 
the lutes. He intended trying the oxide after it had been used 
for some time, to see if there was any appreciable amount of oil in 
it; but they had not so far been troubled. As to the President’s 
question, if the oils did condense and bring the naphthalene down 
with them, then when they started to revolatilize they would take 
up the naphthalene again, so that there would be no solid naph- 
thalene deposited in the mains, but only a solution of naphthalene 
in the oils. With regard to the rather high number of complaints 
they had last year—namely 561—they were experimenting in July, 
which accounted for the enormous rise that month. 








West’s Elevating, Conveying, and Storing Plants. 


On more than one occasion, when referring to trade catalogues, 
we have remarked upon the present-day excellence of these pro- 
ductions, regarded from an artistic standpoint, compared with 
their predecessors. Photography, effective typography, improved 
printing machinery, and “art” paper now combine to make a 
high-class production of what a few years ago was little better 
than a somewhat repulsive medium for disseminating information 
in regard to some particular kind of manufacture. A striking 
example of this improvement has just reached us in the new cata- 
logue of elevating, conveying, and storing plants which is being 
issued by West’s Gas Improvement Company, Limited. It is an 
oblong book, consisting of 86 pages, measuring 12 in. by 9} in., 
containing beautifully executed illustrations of the above-named 
plants, accompanied by descriptive particulars. The contents 
are divided into eight sections. The first is devoted to some intro- 
ductory remarks; in the second and third are illustrated gravity 
and fixed bucket conveyors and elevators, band and push-plate 
conveyors, and coal, clinker, and ash handling plants; in the next 
three sections are shown coal-breakers, capstans, and waggon- 
tipping gear; while in the remaining sections, which occupy about 
half the book, attention is directed to hot-coke conveyors, &c., 
chains for elevators, conveyors, and driving-gear, and elevators 
and conveyors for genefal and special purposes. On the last 
page are views of the Company’s works at Miles Platting and of 
their London Offices. The catalogue is stitched in a stout dark 
blue wrapper, gold lettered, and pierced for hanging. 





Fiddes-Aldridge Machinery for Manchester.—On the advice of 
their Engineer, Mr. J. G. Newbigging, the Manchester Corpora- 
tion Gas Committee have decided to instal Fiddes- Aldridge stok- 
ing machinery in the ‘“ D” retort-house at their Rochdale Road 
station. 

“ The Electrician ” Electrical Trades Directory and Handbook.— 
We have received from “ The Electrician ” Printing and Publish- 
ing Company, Limited, of Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
the above-named Directory for the present year. A glance at the 
contents of the familiar “ Big Blue Book” shows that it retains 
all its old features. In addition to the Directory proper (the 
alphabetical and classified sections of which have been corrected 
up to the 21st ult.), the new edition contains the well-known 
tables of electricity supply, power, and traction undertakings 
in the United Kingdom, the Colonies, and abroad; and the regu- 
lations, forms, &c., issued by the Home Office, including the 
revised regulations for the generation, distribution, and use of 
electricity in factories and workshops. The digest of the law of 
electric lighting, power, and traction, which has been carefully 
revised and brought up to date by Mr. A. C. Curtis-Hayward, 
includes various regulations and orders issued by the Board of 
Trade in regard to electricity supply, electric tramways, &c. 
There is a useful record of electrical progress during 1908-9; and 
the book furnishes information regarding municipal and local 
authorities, including the names of the Chairmen of the Electric 
Lighting and Tramway Committees; schemes of easy wiring; 
hiring of motors and lamps, &c.; systems of charging for elec- 
tricity supply, and diagrams of lamp connections to electricity 
supply undertakings in London and the Provinces. Among the 
contents will be found the import duties leviable on electrical 
machinery, apparatus, and fittings in British Colonies and in 
foreign countries; particulars of electrical limited liability com- 
panies, including the capital issued and paid up, last dividends 
declared, the directorate and chief officials, &c.; and many use- 
ful tables and statistics of electricity supply, electric traction, 
electro-chemistry, &c. The price of the Directory is 15s. net. 











SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 





A Monthly Meeting of the Western District of the Association 
was held in Glasgow last Saturday evening—the PRESIDENT (Mr. 
A. H. Whitelaw, of Glasgow) in the chair. There was a moderate 
attendance. 


On the motion of Mr. W. SHEPHERD, jun. (Glasgow), it was 
agreed to make reference in the minutes to the death of Mr. 
James Byres, who had been a member of the Council since the 
Association was started, and who had rendered valuable service. 
It was also agreed, on the suggestion of the PresipENT, that a 
letter of condolence should be sent to the relatives of Mr. John 
Webster, carbonizing foreman at Provan, a member of the Asso- 
ciation, who was with them at their visit to the Paisley Gas-Works 
on the 27th ult., and who had since died. ‘ 

Mr. F. CuTuBert (Perth) read a paper on 


PRODUCERS AND SECONDARY AIR SUPPLY. 


I shall consider only the ordinary local producer supplying not 
more than 24 mouthpieces (one through bed); and I have chosen 
the title of ‘“ Producers and Secondary Air Supply ” because I 
believe it embodies the elements of successful carbonization. It 
is recorded in the proceedings of the North British Association 
of Gas Managers for the year 1902 that, for the economical pro- 
duction of gas, the temperature of the retort must be maintained 
at 2000° Fahr.; and to accomplish this all that is required is a gas- 
producer constructed to contain a sufficient quantity of coke, 
disposed in such a manner as to provide a regular supply of 
carbon monoxide of good quality to the setting. 

That the producer should be larger is a common indefinite 
statement. A fuel-bed area of 1 superficial foot per 1o lineal 
feet of retort floor should be the minimum for local producers 
supplying 18 to 24 mouthpieces. The common form of producer 
is rectangular, giving (compared with the circular form) a large 
wall-surface for the formation of clinker in proportion to its area. 
Producers for single retort-settings—that is, two producers to 
the through bed—should have an area of 1} superficial feet per 
10 lineal feet of retort. 

In some works, the producer is contracted near the bottom for 
the purpose of diverting the primary air and water vapour to the 
centre of the fuel bed. This method rather intensifies the clinker 
difficulty. The bell mouth of the Perth producer provides a re- 
pository for the ash at the sides, and which ash lies close and 
prevents the passing of air near the wails, thereby reducing 
clinker. This form affords also a relatively large furnace-bar 
area, and a correspondingly slow passage of the air and water 
vapour at this point. The furnace works with a very moderate 
draught. The producer bars are shaken regularly, but clinker- 
ing is only necessary at intervals of about six days. 

It is assumed that the producer inlet and clinkering doors have 
planed faces, and that when sufficient water vapour is not avail- 
able from the water or ash-pans, a regular supply of steam is ad- 
mitted. The end of the steam-pipe should, however, be sealed 
in the water-pan, as direct steam is not uniformly advantageous. 
The supply of water to the drip-plates should only be sufficient to 
supply water vapour, not enough to cool the plates and “ douche ” 
the fuel. A separate regulated supply of water should be pro- 
vided for the ash-pans. The spaces between the drip-plates should 
be closed with small ash from the ash-pans. 

The furnace bars should be set as nearly level as practicable. 
Wrought-iron bars, 1 inch square in section, seem to give the best 
results. They cause a very fine division of the air, are easily 
handled, and are very durable. Angle barsrequire to be set with 
a slight declivity, to distribute the cooling water throughout their 
length. This section of bar has certain disadvantages—chiefly, 
that it istoo large, occupying an undue amount of grate area, and 
increasing the velocity of the air through the limited spaces which 
it affords; and if the interval between the bars is increased, the 
loss of fuel during pricking operations or shaking of the bars is 
serious. 

The work of the producer attendant is the most arduous in the 
modern retort-house. Hiscomfort should, therefore, be considered, 
and proper facilities provided in a well-designed producer. We 
have at Perth a form of producer which can be clinkered from 
below with a minimum of trouble; and the sloping front is a 
feature of it which is greatly appreciated by the workmen. It is 
always free from clinker, and facilitates the spreading and level- 
ling of the fuel, which latter operation, strictly carried out, adds 
5 per cent. to the mouthpiece yield of gas. 

The heating of the secondary air is another simple operation, 
but is more often than not, I think, made difficult by attempting 
to lead the air in circuitous ways through ingeniously formed 
channels, from which the bulk of it often wanders through unknown 
crevices to the waste-gas flues. For this reason, most likely, the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company are content to warm the air in 
the solid walls of the setting in what is known as the generator 
system. I am not commending the generator system; but the 
case stated is one which has many parallels, and should empha- 
size the importance of stability and simplicity in the formation of 
air-chapnels. I make bold to say that the average regenerator 
(so called) is hotter in the last waste-gas flue than most of the 
simple generators, as the result of the evils of short-circuiting. 
Cracks in the walls of the flues or channels occur most frequently 
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near the front of the oven, where, owing to exposure to the air, 
the brickwork is not fluxed together as in other parts of the set- 
ting. It is wise, therefore, to stop all air-channels short of the 
front wall, and form them off separately and independently. 

Mr. Newbigging saysthat “dryair . . takes up heat with 
extreme rapidity when brought in contact with a hot surface ;” 
also “it is not necessary that the hot flue passage through which 
the secondary air is caused to travel in order to be heated before 
coming in contact with the combustible gases from the generator, 
should be long extended and tortuous in its course.” It follows; 
therefore, that a vertical flue, leading direct to the combustion 
chamber, will provide ample travel for the proper heating of the 
secondary air, and ensure its delivery at the floor of the combus- 
tion chambers—thus making short-circuiting next to impossible. 
These vertical “uptakes” afford means to control the supply of 
air to different parts of the setting, which is an advantage. 

In bringing the air and gas together, it is convenient to have 
all the ports on a perfectly level and accessible floor. Long, 
narrow ports are preferred by some engineers. Ports 7 inches 
long by 3 inches wide are doing excellent work at Perth; but 
other ovens with ports 4 inches square are doing equally well. 
The latter are more substantial, however, and cost less to build; 
The air ports terminate g inches from the inside face of the wall 
supporting the front of the retorts, or 4 ft. 11 in. from the out- 
side face of the bench, at the area floor, where the air enters the 
combustion chamber, 


Discussion. 


Mr. D. Currie (Stirling) said Mr. Cuthbert advocated a short 
travel for the secondary air; and he observed that he dealt with 
a new form of setting, patented by Mr. M‘Lusky quite recently.* 
He would ask Mr. Cuthbert how the fuel consumption, with this 
short travel of the secondary air, compared with that in ordinary 
settings, in which the secondary air had a much longer run and 
was consequently kept more in contact with the waste gases. He 
would also like to know what the special flues were made of. 
Was it ordinary fire-clay ? These devices were rather intricate ; 
and he should like to know of what they were made, and how 
they stood. i 

Mr. F. L. M‘Laren (Dumbarton) said the subject of the paper 
concerned heating more than power; but with regard to the 
latter, it had been a matter of great interest to him ever since 
he took up the study of internal combustion engines. In petrol 
engines—which was the first form in which he was interested in 
them, and in connection with car practice—there was no trouble 
in getting a fairly cool exhaust; but when he came to marine 
work, he very soon found that woodwork which happened to be 
near the exhaust outlet was burnt up. They had also accumu- 
lators catching fire, and acid running all over the engine place, 
on account of the hot exhaust. This made him think they re- 
quired to get more perfect combustion. But try as he might, he 
could not get rid of the hot exhaust by endeavouring to get better 
combustion; and the only way which he had latterly found to 
remove the difficulty was by the brutal method of putting a 
water-jacket round the exhaust outlet. Even after he did this, 
he found the pipe was still at a fairly good heat; but the gas could 
be led through without setting fire to anything. This was due to 
the fact that in marine work the engines were running at full load 
for hours; whereas in car practice they were not always climbing 
hills and running at full speed, and their engines were running 
more orlesseasy. In dealing with paraffin for engines, they had to 
admit water at the moment of the explosion, because this was so 
very fierce at the beginning of the stroke. Experiments made 
lately seemed to have solved the question as to why it was that an 
engine consumed about one-and-a-half times as much paraffin to 
produce a certain power as the consumption when it was working 
with petrol. Though they could buy paraffin at 6d. or 7d. per 
gallon, whereas they had to pay rod. or 11d. for petrol, paraffin 
became much more expensive than petrol; and, besides, they had 
the smell and other inconveniences. Recently there had been a 
general run on hydrogen as a gas for motive power ; but it seemed 
very difficult to get it to combine with air and doits work effectively 
when it was the predominant constituent in a motive-power gas. 
It seemed to do only half of its work, and then do no more. It 
had to go out at white heat at the exhaust; and this seemed to 
be almost unavoidable, with the result that they lost 40 or 50 per 
cent. energy at the exhaust. On the previous Saturday he had 
the privilege of having the President at Dumbarton. They 
had a run in a boat fitted with a producer engine. When 
the engine was running with petrol, the exhaust was so hot 
that a brass connection, screwed into the exhaust box, melted; 
whereas, when turned on producer gas, and worked at full 
power, the box was perfectly black. This was working with a 
compression pressure of 120 lbs. to the square inch; but with 
petrol gas they could not work with much more than 70 or 80 Ibs. 
With regard to arranging the secondary air supply for an engine 
working with producer gas, they had a valve which they simply 
required to open a little, and the producer gas was sucked in. 
As they opened it further, the more gas was admitted, and they 
reached the stage of the maximum at which the producer could 
supply or the engine could take, and they also had the necessary 
amount of secondary air. There had lately been some discussion 
in connection with producers, and some experiments carried out, 
with a view to introducing the exhaust gases instead of steam below 





* See ante, p. 110, 





the fire-bars—to put the gases through the producer, and let them 
do the cooling, so as to get a pure carbon monoxide gas. This 
would seem to point to this—that the happy state of things would 
be reached in which they would have one particular gas, and would 
treat it in the best manner. Carbon monoxide seemed to be the 
best possible gas for motive-power purposes, and if, in the mean- 
time, they could not get this altogether, they should use as much 
of it as they could get, and as little hydrogen as possible. There 
seemed to be no difficulty in giving producer gas as much 
secondary air as would bring about thorough combustion and a 
minimum of loss at the exhaust outlet. 

The PRESIDENT, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Cuthbert 
for his interesting paper, said the subject was one which interes- 
ted them very much, because in gas-works they used a large 
quantity of producer gas. The control of the secondary air 
supply was one of the most important features of the subject. 
The test of the chimney gases was really the best method of 
going about this business. If they had carbon monoxide present 
in these gases, they knew they had not sufficient secondary air; 
if free oxygen was present, they knew they had an excess of 
secondary air. No doubt this excess, if kept within reasonable 
limits, was very much better than having little, for the reason that 
all the producer gas evolved its heat at the point where they wanted 
it to be; and letting the gas escape into the chimney was like 
making a valuable gas and throwing it away. Speaking from 
a scientific point of view, no doubt the quantity of secondary air 
introduced ought to be regulated from time to time. If they put 
into the regenerator setting a producer gas which was full of 
carbonic oxide, they would require to heat the secondary air 
supply; but this, of course, was never done, owing to the trouble 
involved in opening the inlets. 

Mr. CuTHBERT, replying to Mr. Currie, explained the working 
of the new settings at Perth, and said that short-circuiting was 
practically done away with inthem. They used fire-clay, jointed 
with the same material. He had no figures in regard to fuel con- 
sumption, but he could-state that they had three beds fitted with 
this form of regenerator, and were getting excellent heats. 

Mr. J. FRASER (Provan) remarked that in outside producers it 
was highly necessary to watch the air supply, particularly the 
secondary air. It was better to have an excess of this than of gas, 
They had noted, from time to time, that the state of the barometer 
had a great deal to do with the supply of secondary air. If the 
barometer was low, it generally followed that they had low heats; 
but if it was high, they were better. The producer shown seemed 
to be easy of access, and well constructed for the formation of ash 
instead of clinker. 


NOTES ON HIGH-PRESSURE LIGHTING. 

The PrEsIDENT expressed regret that Mr. J. Goldie, of Airdrie, 
had been unable, on account of ill-health, to prepare a paper; but 
he had succeeded, in the short time at his command, in securing 
Mr. Evans, one of the representatives of the James Keith and 
Blackman Company, Limited, who would read some notes he 
had made on high-pressure lighting. 

Mr. VincENT M. Evans then described the original system of 
employing the Keith light, still largely in use, in which the gas is 
compressed to from 8 to 12 inches of water-column pressure, and is 
then supplied to burners specially constructed and proportioned 
to obtain high efficiency from the gas. About twice the amount 
of light was given by this system, as compared with what was 
obtained when gas was used at normal pressure in ordinary in- 
candescent burners. The claim for the earlier form of the Keith 
light was 30-candle power per cubic foot of gas consumed. In 
the 1908 pattern, a rotary compressor was used, giving a higher 
pressure than was possible with the earlier form of compressor. 
Rotary compressors were capable of working up to 5 lbs. per square 
inch; but were generally used at 4 inches mercury column, or 
2lbs.persquareinch. These lamps and fittings had had very con- 
siderable thought given to them, and, by means of a preheating 
device for the gas and air mixture as it entered the burner, 
an efficiency of 60-candle power per cubic foot of gas could be 
obtained. For indoor use, the 1908 lamps were made in three 
sizes—viz., 100, 150, and 300 candle power—with gas consump- 
tions of 2, 24, and 5 cubic feet per hour ; the 100-candle power not 
being quite so efficient as the larger sizes. A burner of this 
power, using 2 cubic feet per hour, and with gas at 28. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet, equalled an hourly cost of o'o6d. for gas, equivalent to 
164 burning hours for1d. To get an equal illumination from elec- 
tricity, by the most approved lamp on the market, it would be 
necessary that the charge for current should be less than 3d. per 
Board of Trade unit. The 1908 lamps intended for outside use 
were madein sizes from 300 to 1500 candle power, and all gave an 
efficiency of 60 candles per cubic foot ot gas consumed. They 
could be fitted with flashing bye-pass cock, low-pressure bye-pass, 
independent low-pressure bye-pass arrangement, or automatic 
lighter. The last, on distant control, had many advantages. It 
consisted of a small diaphragm valve, which controlled the supply 
of gas to the burner and at the same time the pilot-light. If 
all the lamps served by one compressor were to be operated 
upon at one time, the starting and stopping of the compressor 
would effect the lighting and extinguishing. The lamps could, 
however, with equal advantage, be arranged for lighting and 
extinguishing in series; each series having its own controlling 
device, consisting of a governor by which the pressure was 
checked down, allowing only sufficient gas to pass to feed the 


whole of the pilot-lights. When the lamps were to be lighted, the 
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governor was thrown out of action by a very simple device, 
allowing the pressure to reach the automatic lighter, which imme- 
diately opened and permitted the gas to flow to the main burner. 
The pilot-light on these lamps had two adjustments, which con- 
trolled the length of the flame when the lamps were not alight 
and also when they were lighted; the latter being generally 
regulated to the smallest possible flame. An addition had now 
been made to these automatic lighters, in the form of what was 
called a bye-pass or pilot jet governor, which enabled certain 
lamps, if desired, to remain unlighted while others in the same 
series were fully alight. The arrangement, as its name implied, 
controlled the pressure of the gas supplied to the bye-pass jet; 
and it would be readily seen that if this jet were adjusted to give 
a normal flame on the low pressure—when the compressor was 
not running—the flame would be unnecessarily lengthened when 
the compressor started, and the lamp not required to be lighted. 
This arrangement overcame the difficulty. 


Mr. Evans concluded by giving a description of the high- 
pressure installation for the lighting of Fleet Street, full parti- 
culars of which have lately appeared in the “ JouRNAL.” 


Discussion, 


Mr. W. M. Mason (Glasgow) thought people engaged in the gas 
industry too often forgot the debt the industry owed to such firms 
as the Keith and Blackman Company, who expended money and 
gave their best thought to such subjects as that the members 
had before them. They had only to think that if high-pressure 
gas lighting were not on the market, the position of the gas indus- 
try would be very different from what itis. It wasonly by giving 
illustrations such as the Company had been affording that the 
outside public could be made aware of the absurdity of some of 
the claims put forward by the electric light people. 

Mr. A. KiLLocu (Alloa) said the question before the members 
was one to which they had been giving attention in Alloa for some 
time. They went very carefully into the matter, and looked about 
for a suitable place for a preliminary experiment ; and they ob- 
tained the consent of an engineering firm in the town to introduce 
a system of high-pressure gas-lighting. They procured from the 
Keith and Blackman Company a rotary compressor, which was 
worked from the ordinary shafting, and put up three 300 and 
three 150 candle power lamps. These had been in operation for 
nearly six months, and they had given very great satisfaction—so 
much so, indeed, that the proprietors of the works had bought all 
the lamps. In Alloa they had been so much impressed with their 
success, that they intended to continue experimenting on a larger 
scale, and giving to the owners of mills and factories the benefit of 
their experience. They would then be in a position to compete 
with the electric light in a way which had hitherto been impossible. 
They had also fixed a compressor, driven by hot air, in a noble- 
man’s house about four miles distant. Between the house and the 
works there was a village which drained the supply so much that 
during the load a very poor light was obtained. Since the com- 
= had been fixed, however, there had been a sufficient supply 
of gas. 

Mr. R. A. CAMPBELL (Glasgow) pointed out that, according to 
their rules, gentlemen like Mr. Evans were debarred from becom. 
ing members of the Association. It was a question whether they 
would not be better for having a few men like Mr. Evans among 
them ; and he thought they might look into this matter at their 
general meeting. 

The PreEsipENT thought Mr. Evans deserved their heartiest 
thanks. He had come forward with a subject which suited them, 
and one which was of great importance just now, though it was 
still quite new to most people—at any rate in Glasgow. They 
were glad to think that in smaller places, such as Alloa, they were 
going ahead, and proving to the public that there was increased 
efficiency in high-pressure gas lighting, and showing to them- 
selves that they were more able now to compete with electricity 
than they ever were before. He was quite convinced, though he 
never saw one of these lamps alight, that high pressure meant 
high efficiency. Why did they in Glasgow hear so little about 
high-pressure lighting ? He was told that there were dozens of 
places in the city which were fitted up with high-pressure plant, 
and yet, he supposed, the authorities would not be able to tell 
them of one. When a firm like the Keith and Blackman Com- 
pany were willing to come forward and light up George Square 
at their own expense, they were very foolish in not working hand 
in hand with them, in order to show to those who backed up elec- 
tricity that they were more than able to hold their own. He 
agreed with Mr. Campbell that they, as an Association, were 
making a mistake in debarring such gentlemen as Mr. Evans from 
becoming members. This question would rest with themselves 
at their annual general meeting. He asked the members to accord 
a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Evans for the interesting paper he 
had given them. 

This having been very cordially agreed to, 

Mr. Evans briefly returned thanks for the vote; and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 








The Chairmanship of the South Suburban Gas Company.—At 
the last meeting of the Board of the South Suburban Gas Com- 
pany, Mr. Robert Morton retired from the chairmanship, to which, 
as Deputy-Chairman, he succeeded on the death of Sir George 
Livesey, and Mr. Charles Hunt was unanimously elected to the 
position. 





FILTRATION AND PURIFICATION OF WATER. 


The Resumed Discussion on Mr. Don’s Paper. 


At the Meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers on 
Friday, the roth ult., the discussion was resumed of the paper 
on “ The Filtration and Purification of Water for Public Supply,” 
by Mr. Joun Don, of Maybole, which gained the first “ Water 
Arbitration” prize. An abstract of the paper and of the remarks 
made in the first part of the discussion, which took place at the 
January meeting, appeared in the “ JourNAL” for Feb. 9. Before 
the consideration of the paper was resumed, 


The Outcoinc PreEsIDENT (Mr. T, Hurry Riches), addressing 
Mr. Don, said he had the pleasure of presenting him, on behalf 
of the Institution, with what was termed the ‘“ Water Arbitra- 
tion” prize. He congratulated him on the work he had done, 
and expressed the hope that this would not prove to be the last 
by any means of the papers they would have from Mr. Don, and 
that as time went on he would feel that what he had already done 
had been of service not only to himself but to every member of 
the Institution. 

Mr. Don briefly returned thanks for the prize, which consisted 
of a certificate, a cheque, and some tools and books. 

Mr. Geo. F. Deacon said that the words which he proposed 
to use as his text in speaking on the paper, were as follows: 
“ Difficulties in connection with the manipulation of the ordinary 
sand filter had led to the invention of numerous modifications 
and substitutes.” He ventured to think that the difficulties there 
referred to must be those which arose from mismanagement. 
He did not presume to say that sand filtration was applicable 
under all possible circumstances. For the last 38 years, how- 
ever, he had had personal, and very close, experience with sand 
filtration. That was to say, since he first became the Liverpool 
Water-Works Engineer. The filter-beds which he then, as it 
were, inherited, were the work of one of his oldest friends—the 
late Mr. Thomas Hawksley. They were constructed some 52 years 
ago; and their likeness to the modern sand filter-bed was very 
remarkable. In this sense, another passage in the paper came 
home to one—where the author remarked, in effect, that water- 
works engineers had not kept their minds open, and had not been 
ready to receive inspiration from outside. He (Mr. Deacon) 
confessed he did not agree with this sentiment. He thought the 
facts were that, whether accidentally or not, Mr. Hawksley at 
that time hit upon the method of what they now called strain- 
ing, but which turned out to be something else. No doubt this 
was very largely the result of experiment; but neither Mr. 
Hawksley nor anybody else knew the principle upon which the 
apparatus acted. One of the reasons why he did not know it was 
because nobody had any knowledge then of bacteriology. He 
was simply dependent upon the chemist; and the results given 
by the chemist were not very high. However, the filters were 
still working as they were 52 yearsago. That was the time when 
the water of Rivington was first introduced to Liverpool; and the 
people were terribly dissatisfied. The water was very highly 
coloured, notwithstanding the fact that it passed through these 
filters. There was enormous agitation in the town—so great an 
agitation, indeed, that Mr. Thomas Spencer, then the Analytical 
Chemist for Liverpool, was called in. Mr. Spencer had about 
that time, he thought, invented what he called magnetic carbide, 
the outcome of which had been two materials which had since 
been used in connection with mechanical filters—one of them 
being polarite. By the time that Mr. Spencer had made his 
special experiments and had prepared his report, the Rivington 
water got all right. They none of them knew why this was. 
Whether it was mismanagement at the filters, or whether the 
filters took that time to get into proper condition, nobody, he 
believed, knew to this day. However, from that day to this, he 
thought there had been no complaint. As the filters produced 
the intended result—that was, removed the colour from the water 
—magnetic carbide was not used for this purpose. But it was 
employed some time afterwards at Wakefield, and he believed it 
was only displaced in consequence of the introduction of a new 
water supply. He himself had not seen it lately; but Mr. Parry, 
the present Water-Works Engineer at Liverpool, told him he saw 
it before the new water supply was brought in, and that the effect 
was most remarkable. It was removing the colour entirely, and 
giving an exceedingly good effluent from, he (Mr. Deacon) sup- 
posed, one of the most coloured waters in the country. When in 
course of time the Vyrnwy water was introduced to Liverpool, a 
good deal of trouble occurred in consequence of the fear that the 
water would be a highly coloured one. He liked always to speak 
of mistakes as well as of successes ; and there was a large mis- 
take in connection wth the quality of Vyrnwy water. Lake 
Vyrnwy was on a large peaty marsh, one-third of its area being 
very deep peat; and the removal of this would, of course, have 
been very costly. The chemist was asked whether there would 
be any action from the bottom of the lake upwards; and he said 
there would not. This was a mistake. They had not counted on 
that action which had since been investigated in Scotland and 
America—the annual complete circulation of the water which 
took place. This circulation, instead of leaving the peat quietly 
at the bottom, brought it up. On one occasion, a complete island 
of peat came up, and disappeared again after it had discharged 
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its gases. The Lake Vyrnwy water was filtered at Oswestry in 
beds of sand which only differed from Mr. Thomas Hawksley’s 
filter-beds of over fifty years ago in that, instead of having gradu- 
ated series of finer materials, the fine material extended over 
the whole depth except, he believed, 8 inches at the bottom, which 
rested on loose brickwork. These filter-beds had been in use 
since the introduction of the Vyrnwy water in 1891, and with 
most complete success. It was a curious fact that by no means 
had they been able to get quite the same results from the sand of 
these filter-beds as had been obtained at Rivington. It was very 
nearly the same; but there was a difference working under the 
same circumstances, which could only be attributed to a difference 
in the sand. With respect to the colour, he ventured to say they 
could not have two very much worse places than those; but when 
one saw the water ready for drinking at Liverpool, it seemed in- 
credible that it should be the same as could be seen in Lake Vyr- 
nwy, which was a deep red colour occasionally, and at all other 
times brown. It might possibly be there were cases of coloured 
water—even colour derived from peat—which required some other 
treatment; but this had not so far been his experience. He had 
consiructed a great number of filter-beds; and he had found the 
result the same everywhere. With regard to the action of water 
upon lead, he might mention a very curious thing. One’s experi- 
ence, in this country at least, had been largely confined to the 
Pennine Range and to Wales; and the Pennine peat was quite 
different from Welsh peat. The latter, in his experience, never 
produced the same colour as the Pennine peat; and the difficulty 
of dealing with Pennine peat had been very great. When they 
considered that it included numerous manufacturing towns, they 
would see the importance of this matter. Some ten years ago, 
he was asked to construct certain water-works in the range—at 
Todmorden. The water was not very highly coloured ; and he did 
not expect any great difficulty from lead poisoning. The water- 
works which these were to take the place of, he pointed out, were 
in an adjoining valley; and there had been no trouble with them. 
Well, the filter-beds were constructed of crushed millstone grit, 
which generally had some iron, but very little property which 
would enable it to act in any way on water. Almost immediately 
there were cases of lead poisoning. The County Analysts re- 
ported the water to have an exceedingly high power of dissolving 
lead. Now, the Medical Officer of the West Riding of York had 
very kindly written to him, saying: ‘‘ With regard to the various 
systems for treating plumbo-solvent water, whenever I am re- 
ferred to on the matter, I send inquirers to see the Todmorden 
reservoir.” He added that two samples of the water had been 
collected for him recently—one before filtration, which he found 
to be strongly acid; and the other after filtration, which he found 
was alkaline, and had practically no plumbo action. These filter- 
beds had been at work for 3} years. What he had done was to 
use crushed limestone (carbonate of lime) as part of the sand of 
the filters. In this case, it was one-third of the sand, crushed 
to about the same degree of fineness as the millstone grit. The 
Medical Officer and the Analyst said they did not believe in it; 
but his experience satisfied him it would last. After 3} years’ 
working, the water was absolutely neutral, and it was per- 
fectly white. He would not say this of all waters to which the 
same filtration was applied; but he had never known a water so 
highly coloured that it was not by this method rendered so white 
that the colour would not be noticed on the dining-table. As to 
the bacteriological aspect of the question, he thought it was gene- 
rally conceded that a sand filter, if the surface was properly main- 
tained, would reduce the bacteria to the smallest number of any 
filter, except perhaps laboratory filters which were not practicable 
for water-works. Then as to the chemical changes; his experi- 
ence was that albuminoid ammonia and free ammonia were very 
often reduced at least one-third. He did not wish to say a word 
against mechanical filtration; but he had not at any time had 
brought to him any example of mechanical filtration of waters 
of the kind he had had to work with that would produce results 
better than, or even equally as good as, those he had mentioned. 
He believed, however, that there were cases in which one or 
more of the mechanical filters might be used with advantage. 
This was so in connection with the removal of iron; but in 
general he had come to the conclusion that sand filtration, if it 
was properly applied, would do the maximum that could be done 
in the way of purification of ordinary water—such water, he 
meant, as ought to be, or might be, allowed under any circum- 
stances. Mechanical filtration, so far as he knew it, would not 
do this. If they included in the cost the building that must be 
put up for the mechanical filters, the clear-water tank that must 
be used with mechanical filters just the same as with sand filters 
to equalize the 24 hours’ flow, and all the other things which 
were not embraced in the prices quoted for mechanical filtra- 
tion, he thought the cost would come up to that of the very best 
sand filters—something like £7000 per million gallons, and a cost 
for maintenance of anything between one-twentieth and one- 
thirteenth of a penny per thousand gallons. He believed they 
would find that mechanical filtration in no form could surpass 
this—which was what they were able to accomplish in modern 
water-works engineering. 

Mr. R. H. Haynes said he thought perhaps some few particulars 
regarding the Candy filters might be of service. In 1903, the 
Corporation of Newport (Mon.), acting on the advice of a lead- 
ing water-works engineer, decided to put down an installation 
of three Candy filters. After twelve months’ service, these were 
found to be so satisfactory that the battery was completed by the 





addition of three more similar filters. The catchment area of the 
reservoir included a considerable proportion of agricultural land ; 
and in times of flood, the waters were very turbid and coloured. 
The filters entirely removed the colour; and the analyses, which 
were regularly taken, both bacteriological and chemical, were 
satisfactory. These filters worked under ahead of 56 lbs.; and 
the loss due to the passage of the water through them, with the 
filter in its dirtiest condition, had been ascertained to be 3 lbs. 
They had frequently passed through them 60,000 gallons per hour. 
The Corporation decided upon this particular type of plant on 
the score of economy; and the decision appeared to be justified. 
The filters cost £3400, with an expensive house; the figure work- 
ing out at £2360 per million gallons per diem. They also put 
down similar filters at another reservoir. Ifsand filters had been 
introduced, it would have been necessary in this case to have 
pumped a portion of the supply for some of the higher levels. 
Last summer, these filters satisfactorily dealt with 70,000 gallons 
per hour. The cost of them worked out at about £2100 per million 
gallons per day. The loss due to the passage of the water 
through them had been 2 to 23 lbs. Ordinary men attended 
to them in the course of their usual duties. The cost of working 
the apparatus was the time of one man, which was put at gs. per 
series of six filters per week at each reservoir. Experiments at 
a third reservoir promised well. The filters had demonstrated 
that the loss of head could be got within 14lbs. It was hoped 
that further experiments would show that a filter of this class 
could be successfully employed where a sand filter, for various 
reasons, was quite impracticable. 

Mr. WALTER CLEMENCE said he thought most people who had 
had experience of sand filters would have observed that at the 
end of a period of about 24 hours very few of the organisms, such 
as alge and the various animalcule in water, would be found 
upon the surface of the sand; but after this time, an accumula- 
tion would begin on the surface, mostly of dead alge and other 
organisms. The moment this accumulation commenced, there 
would be an increase in the loss of head, and the greater the 
accumulation, the less would be the output from the filter, until 
in time it would become blocked. With regard to the organisms 
known as “ plankton,” it was necessary to distinguish between 
these and the alge and other micro-organisms. At Antwerp, 
last summer, they had a period of fourteen days of very cloudy 
weather; and there was a large quantity of plankton in the 
filters, which were working regularly. At the end of this time, 
however, there was a sudden change to bright sunshine and heat; 
and all the plankton began to descend, so that four out of the nine 
filters were quickly blocked, which was a serious matter. There 
was one system specially devised for removing alge and other 
organisms from the water, and so prolonging the life of the sand 
filter—namely, the Puech-Chabal apparatus, which was described 
in the paper. One of these plants was in operation at Magde- 
burg; and he had with him a model of it for the members’ inspec- 
tion. He also referred at some length to the installation on the 
same system at Nanterre, which was alluded to in the paper, and 
which he had just visited. As to the cleaning of filters, he said 
there was always a risk, on being started again, that the effluent 
might contain more than the safe number of bacteria; and the 
oftener a filter had to be cleaned, the greater was this risk. 
With most mechanical filters this risk must be run at least oncea 
day. With ordinary sand filters, it must be run every few weeks; 
but under the system which he was referring to, the risk had to be 
incurred only once in 500 days. The filters at Paris had run 
without cleaning for from a year to eighteen months; and the 
loss of head during that time was very little. 

Mr. C. J. Harnes said there was no doubt the mechanical sand 
filter, considering the rate of filtration for the space occupied, 
did excellent work as a roughing filter; but taking the points in 
favour of slow sand filtration, it did not appear that the former 
could maintain the same standard of purity. From a number of 
experiments he had carried out, there was no doubt that one of 
the most efficient mediums for filtration was the precipitant that 
was formed by the introduction of a small percentage of lime in the 
water, in a similar manner as was done for water softening. This 
reduced any hardness, and would in most cases remove all colour 
from the water. The type of filter which was used for this pur- 
pose worked under a very low head, and was now employed in 
connection with the largest water-softening installations in the 
kingdom. The rate of filtration was very much higher than with 
any other form. Per square foot of filtering area, it averaged 
about 40 gallons per hour, according to the turbidity of the water. 
The time taken for cleaning (once in twelve hours) was about 
three minutes. There was no doubt that there were a large 
number of water supplies in the kingdom whose standard of 
purity could be greatly improved by the lime system, and ata 
considerably less cost than sand filtration. On the evidence of 
the most eminent experts, the lime treatment would take out as 
much as gg per cent. of any bacteria present. With reference 
to the author’s remark as to the actual filtering medium being 
2 or 3 inches below the surface of the sand, might this not be due 
to the condition of the sand? 

Mr. Joun CuisHo7m said it had long been known that the 
storage of water was a distinct agency in purification, but the 
extent of the purification had only been recently investigated. 
These investigations showed that none of the disease-producing 
organisms remained alive in the stored water for more than 
two months, and that the vast majority of them perished within 
a few days. He then gave some particulars of the methods of 
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operating sand filters which are in use in different towns in the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. Don, in the course of his reply, said it was interesting to 
learn from Mr. Bryan that the open sand filter was without any 
doubt as cheap as any other filter, with perhaps the exception of 
the Candy. He had mentioned the difficulty of the purification 
of the wash-water in connection with mechanical filters, prior to 
its being sent into running streams. This was a trouble many 
engineers had experienced. Might this be got over by sedimenta- 
tion? An important point brought out by Mr. Bryan was that 
filtered water should not see the light again until used. This was 
perfectly right ; and perhaps it might be best to keep it in motion 
also. As to the remark in the paper that on the Continent they 
were more advanced than in this country on the subject of water 
purification, he referred to the regulations for managing filters 
being much stricter abroad than they were here. All would agree 
as to the necessity for the addition of a coagulant in mechanical 
filters. The difficulty was to regulate it. The passing of water 
into sedimentation basins before bringing it to the filters seemed 
the best way. He had been giving attention to the treatment of 
water by chlorinated lime, as advocated by Dr. Thresh; and he 
thought it was worth consideration. From Dr. Rideal’s recent 
paper, they learnt that the cost of the De Fries ozonizing system 
in Paris was about 4d. per 1000 gallons; and if this got rid of all 
organisms, it must be considered a very wonderful result. He 
thought the cost of sand filters would be rather more than Mr. 
Fox anticipated. An estimate he had seen for a million gallon 
per day installation, without buildings, came to £11,000. The 
loss of head in mechanical filters had, he believed, been some- 
what exaggerated by some of the speakers. There were numer- 
ous installations for the treatment of water by ozone; and it 
was almost a pity that there were not more in this country. Mr. 
Puech had stated that what he would aim at was to provide a 
finishing filter of such a nature that it would not need cleaning; 
but would it then be needed? He should like further informa- 
tion about the peat water to which Mr. Deacon referred, because 
no sand, as sand, would remove the peaty acids which were 
found in peaty water. He had not seen the reservoir at Tod- 
morden; but he suggested that the acids had all been dissolved 
long ago, or else it would be found that after passing through the 
sand the water would dissolve lead all right. Neither did he 
quite understand why chalk in another filter had been for two 
or three years removing the peaty acids. He did not follow the 
operation of lime as a coagulant. 
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LOWERING A WATER=-MAIN UNDER PRESSURE. 


In conforming to a change of grade made on one of the city 
streets, it became necessary for the Les Angeles (Cal.) Water De- 
partment to lower about 700 lineal feet of one of their 30-inch cast- 


iron pressure mains from 1 foot toa maximum of 5 feet. When 
the main was laid about fourteen years ago, all the joints were 
made with neat portland cement, very little yarn being used, and 
the cement joint being 4 inches deep by 3 inch thick. Inorder to 
avoid any shortage in the water supply, it was necessary in lower- 
ing the main to keep it in full service. As a result, while the 
work was in progress, a flow of water was passing through the 
main at the rate of 8 million gallons in 24 hours, under a pressure 
of 25 lbs. to the square inch. The following particulars in regard 
to the work, by the Assistant-Superintendent of the Department 
(Mr. T. Brooks) have appeared in “ Engineering Record.” 

The first thing that was done after uncovering the pipe and 
digging the bell-holes was to get rid of the cement used in making 
the joints. Cement joints are rigid, and if properly made will 
cause the cast-iron bell to crack open, or the pipe to break, if an 
attempt is made to move the pipe before extracting the cement. 
In the present case, this was done by using cutting-tools made 
similar to yarning-irons. The blades were 4} inches long by 
3 inch thick, bevelled on the point, some from left to right and 
others from right to left, which brought the cutting-point in line 
with the side of the blade. This was found to be a very service- 
able tool for the work required of it. No trouble was experienced 
in chipping-out the cement back to the bead on the spigot end, or 
34 inches into the bell. Several of the joints were leaking fast 
before this depth was reached ; but these were easily stopped 
with a little lead fibre. After freeing the bell of almost all the 
cement, the joint was yarned, allowing 13 inches for depth of 
lead, which was poured, but caulked very little, if any, until after 
the pipe-line bad been lowered to conform to the new grade. 

At the back of each bell the pipe rested on earth benches, about 
4 feet long and the full width of the trench, which were used in 
place of jack-screws or long-threaded rods and timbers, in lower- 
ing the pipe. After the remainder of the trench had been ex- 
cavated to the proper depth, the maximum of which was 5 feet 
under the pipe, or 11 ft. 6 in. from the surface, everything was 
ready to start lowering. A man was stationed on either side of 
the pipe at each of the earthen benches. The latter were then 
cut away slowly with picks; care being taken to lower all of them 
at the same rate of speed. The work was thus accomplished in 
8 hours with the greatest ease. 

The pipe full of water weighed approximately 576 lbs. to the 
foot; and the total cost of lowering, including lead and back- 
filling, was about $650. The labourers were paid $2°25 for their 
eight hours’ work. 














REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Device for Condensing Vapour Carried by Waste Pro- 
ducts of Combustion. 
Mavor, H. A., and Main, A. P., of Glasgow and Falkirk. 
No. 3932; Feb. 21, 1908. 

The patentees point out that in using heating appliances, for domestic 
and other purposes, vapour is carried by the waste products of com- 
bustion into the atmosphere of the premises to be heated ; and it is the 
object of this invention to provide means of the nature of a condenser 
for reducing or removing the vapour carried by such products of com- 
bustion before permitting them to escape to the atmosphere, while 
acting as a radiator of heat which the products give off in the process 
of condensation. The device provided for the waste products of com- 
bustion to circulate through presents a comparatively large surface for 
the products to come into contact with in their passage to the exhaust ; 
the contact surfaces consisting of members whose exterior surfaces are 
exposed to the surrounding air and around which air may be induced 
to circulate. 





Mavor and Main’s Condenser for Gas Heating Apparatus. 


A is the lower part of a vertical flue, adapted to receive the waste 
products of combustion, transversely divided by a diaphragm B, below 
which lateral outlet apertures C are formed. Extending from the 
exterior of the flue is a circular flange D, encased by a lower con- 
denser plate E at a distance beneath it, and by a covering condenser 
plate F at a distance above it—both plates converging towards, and 
being connected at, their peripheries. At their inner edges they are 
connected to the walls of the flue; the lower condenser plate being 
connected below the lateral apertures, and the covering plate above 
lateral admission apertures G, formed in the walls of the upper part 
of the flue above the diaphragm. A circular condenser chamber is 
thus produced which extends radially from the flue, having radia! out- 
ward and inward passages for the products to circulate through in 
contact with the condenser plates E and Fin their passage from the lower 
to the upper side of the diaphragm. The outer surface of the condenser 
chamber is so exposed that air is free to circulate in contact with it; 
and an outlet H is provided in the base of the condenser chamber for 
the discharge of the products of condensation. The flange and con- 
denser plates incline downwards, as shown, so that the products of 
condensation may gravitate to the periphery; the drain H being at 
the lowest part of the condenser chamber. 

To increase the cooling efficiency, a series of vertical air-passages K 
may be formed through the condenser adjacent to the flue; and when 
the device is fitted directly over a heating appliance—such, for example, 
as L—provision may be made for supporting the device, so that its lower 
condenser plate E stands at a distance above the top of the heating 
appliance, and thus permits free circulation of air beneath the con- 
Censer. 


Diaphragm Governor for High-Pressure Gas. 
Keitu, J. & G., of Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 
No. 4605; Feb. 29, 1908. 

This invention is intended to provide an improved arrangement in 
which the inlet valve is adapted to be closed by a spring located between 
the valve and a removable cover, and to be opened against the action 
of the spring by the direct action of the pivoted lever attached to the 
diaphragm and to the casing. 











Keith’s Diaphragm Governor for High-Pressure Gas. 


The governor (as shown) comprises an outer casing containing a 
diaphragm B to the top of which a weight C.is secured by a stirrup bolt 
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D passing through the centre of the diaphragm, as heretofore. To the 
under side of the stirrup bolt is attached one end of a lever E (of the 
second order), the other end of which is pivoted at the side of the casing 
in such manner that the lever rises and falls with the diaphragm as 
usual. The under side of the lever is enlarged, and presses upon the 
top of an inlet valve F placed in a seating G in the outer casing and 
supported on the under side by a spring H compressed when the valve 
is opened. When the diaphragm rises, carrying the lever with it, the 
spring acts to close the valve '; whereas when the diaphragm falls, 
the lever forces the valve open against the action of the spring. 

The construction is such that by unscrewing a plug or cover I on the 
bottom of the casing the valve F may be withdrawn without interfering 
with any other part of the apparatus. 

In addition to the weight C, a spring J may be used, having one end 
fixed to the bottom of the stirrup bolt D and the other end attached to 
an adjusting screw K in the bottom of the casing ; so that the pressure 
of gas required to raise the diaphragm may be regulated on the removal 
of a plug L, as usual. 


Manufacture of Gas. 

WELLINGTON, S. N., of Palace Chambers, S.W., and Eversst, A. S., 
of Ovington Square, S.W. 
No. 8186; April 13, 1908. 

The object of this invention is to obtain a mixed gas by passing car- 
bon dioxide gas from limestone with steam through carbonaceous 
material ; and the “invention consists essentially in the employment of 
the steam for the purpose of introducing oxygen and hydrogen into the 
resulting mixed gas.” 

The carbon monoxide and hydrogen are produced as a final product 
from any material which will yield carbon dioxide in closed air-tight 
vessels—such as a retort (placed either horizontally, vertically, or at 
an angle) of metal, fire-clay, or of vitreous or other suitable material. 
The retort is provided with an outlet for gases produced from (say) 
limestone, and, further, witb an exit tube of suitable dimensions as an 
off-take for the evolved gases. At asuitable position along the pipe, a 
high-pressure superheated supply of steam is introduced, issuing from 
a nozzle needle valve, which is controlled for the purpose of producing 
a partial vacuum within the retort, and a plenum in the pipe beyond 
the nozzle in the direction of the flow of highly-heated gaseous water 
and carbon dioxide. These gases, at considerable temperature, are 
then subjected to the action of incandescent carbon or carbon main- 
tained at a sufficiently high temperature to produce their decomposi- 
tion, and which is contained in a closed vessel, arranged vertically for 
preference, and heated from any suitable external source, 
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Wellington and Everest’s Gas Apparatus. 


The longitudinal section given of a suitable form of apparatus for 
carrying the invention into effect shows: A, the retort charged with the 
limestone or other calcareous material and heated by the furnace B. 
The carbon dioxide evolved passes by the outlet C and through the exit 
tube D communicating with the vessel E containing the carbon heated 
to the required temperature to decompose such gases on their passage 
through it—the same furnace B also serving to externally heat the 
vessel E, F isa pipe for introducing a supply of high-pressure super- 
heated steam at a suitable position in the length of the tube D. It is 
controlled by a valve G, with the object of producing a vacuum within 
the retort A and a plenum in the pipe or tube D beyond the nozzle F 
in the direction of the flow of highly-heated gaseous water and carbon 
dioxide. If desired, hot, dry superheated steam may also be introduced 
directly into the lime retort or generator A, to assist in the distillation 
of the calcareous matter and secure a more rapid evolution of such gas 
therefrom. 

The carbon dioxide and steam from the injection pipe D, in passing 
through the incandescent fuel or highly-heated carbon in the vessel E, 
are acted upon in the following manner: The CO, becomes 2CO by 
seizing upon one part of the carbon ; and the O of the H,O seizes upon 
another part of the carbon and becomes CO. The hydrogen of the 
H,0O is set free in the dual reaction—thus producing 2CO + CO + H, 
= 3CO 4- Hy. 

The hot gases CO and H may be conveyed from the vessel E con- 
taining the incandescent carbon direct to the superheater of a water- 
gas plant or other carburettor, for the purpose of mixing them with oil 
vapour in order to add illuminants in any desired proportion, and 
‘‘thus obtain a gas of highly valuable properties and containing little 
or no nitrogen.” 
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Anti-Vibrators for Incandescent Gas-Burners. 
Succ AND Co., LimitEep, and WriGcut, E. S., of Regency Street, 
Westminster. 

No. 10,595; May 15, 1908. 

This support for incandescent gas-burners comprises a standard 
mounted on a fixed part of the fitting parallel to the mixing-tube of 
the burner, and a transverse 
rocking lever mounted on the 
standard. Oneend of the lever 
supports the burner, which is 
maintained normally level by 
a spring or equivalent device ; 
the arrangement being such 
that the burner-tube is held 
approximately central with re- 
gard to the nozzle of the gas 

supply without touching it. 

Upon the gas-fitting is 
mounted a standard C carry- 
ing at its end a rocking lever 
D. At one end of the lever 
is a ring E to receive the mix- 
ing-tube F, while at the otber 
end it is connected to the 
counterbalancing spring G con- 
tained in a sheath and attached 
to the fitting. The length of 
the pillar C and the tension of 
the spring G are adjusted by 
set-screws, so that the normal 
position of the burner is vertical 
and the mixing-tube central 
witb regard to the gas-nozzle. 
The burner, or that part of it 
which carries the mantle, is 
thus supported solely by the 
rocking lever, and has no rigid 
connections. 
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Sugg and Wright’s Anti-Vibrator 
for Incandescent Gas-Burners. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

4723.— Rayner, P. T., ‘‘ Screen conveyors for coal.” Feb. 26. 
s lata S. & S. A., ‘‘ Burners for gas-stoves and fire-places.” 

eb. 27. 

4852.—WaALLER, H. E., ‘ Destroyer of noxious fumes and econo- 
—_ of heat for use in connection with gas fires, radiators, and stoves.” 

eb. 27. 

4860.—Fisk, J. W. L., ‘* Mantles.” Feb. 27. 

4876.—Hicains, L. R., ‘‘ Manufacture of sulphite and sulphate of 
ammonia.” Feb. 27. 

4892.—Dayo1, J. M., ** Pipe-joints.” Feb. 27. 

4895.— Société CLerc-Bipauct et Cie, ‘‘Gas-burners.” Feb. 27. 

4973.-—M'Kay, W. E., and Cueney, H. N., ‘* Water-gas generators.’’ 
March 1. 

4979.—Bow-ey, W. H. K., ‘‘ Incandescent gas lighting.’ March 1. 

5010.—RHENANIA GLUHLICHT CoMPAGNIE, G, M. B. H., ‘* Mantles.’’ 
March 1. 

5024.—LeEwis, W. I. G., ‘* Pipe-joints.’’ March 1. 

5046.— Down, R. J. W., ‘* Incandescent gas lighting.” March 2. 

5055.—Tuomas, B., ‘* Bye-pass gas regulator.’’ March 2. 

5070.—PottTerR, W. G., ‘‘ Street lighting.’’ March 2. 

5093.—Ropsin, J. I., ‘‘ Mantles.’’ March 2. 

5117.—GounEvitcH, E. de, ‘‘ Lighting and extinguishing gas- 
burners.’’ March 2. 

5128.—KoEniG, J., ‘‘ Expanding joint connection.”” March 3. 

5156.—HotroyD, W. & B., ‘‘ Coke-breakers.’’ March 3. 

5157.-—Cross.ey, K. I., and Richy, T., ‘* Apparatus combined with 
gas-engines for the treatment of fuels containing excessive quantities of 


moisture.’? March 3. 
5217.—RupaceE, C. D., * Self-closing cocks.’’ March 4. 
5242.—LEIGH, F., ‘‘ Gas-governors.’’ March 4. 


5260.—FELLNER, J., ‘* Mantles.”’ 
and Co. March 4. 

5266.—HaybeNn, H. L., ‘‘ Gasholders and distribution pipes in auto- 
matic gas-generators.” March 4. 

5278.—REESON, J. N., ‘‘ Governor for regulating the flow of gas from 
the foul gas or other main.’’ March 4. 

5289.—CarRPENTER, ©. C., ‘‘ Inverted burners.’’ March 4. 

5301.—ScumipT, L. & H., ‘* Preventing damage arising from 
escaping gases.’’ March 4. , 

5317-—Marks, E. C. R., ‘‘ Pressure-reducing valves.’’ A com- 
munication from Armaturen-und Maschinenfabrik Westfalia A.-G. 
March 4. : 

5346.—HoutTcuinson, A. & F. A., ‘‘ Gas or other engine.’’ March 5. 

5362.—HERRING, W. R., ‘* Retorts.””’ March 5. 

5400-1-2.—REVAILLOT, C., ‘* Pipes and joints,’’ March 5. 

5408.—Co..in, F. J., ‘* Recovering ammonia from coal gas,’’ 
March 5. 

5410.—Pitt-PayneE, W., ‘‘ Gas-fires.’’ March 5. 

5450.—WEstT, A. S., and Cuapiin, G. F., ‘* Ferrules for water- 
mains.’’ March 6. 

5463-—SEVERIN, L., ‘‘ Mantles.’’ March 6. 

5373-—ZEIss, C., ‘* Illuminating systems.” 


A communication from Oberfelt 


March 6. 








Suggested Sale of the Hastings Electric Light Works.—At the 
meeting of the Hastings Town Council on the 5th inst., the following 
resolution, received from the Ratepayers’ Association, was referred to 
the Council in Committee for consideration and report: “That, in 
view of the continued demands on the ratepayers of the borough in 
aid of the electric lighting works, the Corporation be respectfully 
asked to consider the advisability of taking steps to dispose of the 
undertaking.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 


Glasgow Gas Department Show-Room. 


Sir,—I am sorry to find myself in disagreement with Mr. Alex. 
Wilson, of Glasgow; but I cannot admit that what I wrote in regard 
to the action of the Corporation in the matter of a show-room for gas 
appliances was, as he describes it, incorrect. 

As I read the proceedings, what took place was that the Gas Com- 
mittee recommended the Town Council, in view of the fact that the 
lease of the present show-room in Union Street expires at Whitsunday 
next, to take on lease for ten years premises in Sauchiehall Street. 
The recommendation was vetoed by the Town Council; but the veto 
was not of the taking of more commodious premises, but of the con- 
tinuance of the show-room. That it was a catch vote I quite believe, 
and so much believed when I wrote the ‘‘ Note’’ that, speaker by 
speaker, I indicated where his bias might be supposed to lie. But 
whether a catch vote or not, the decision of the Town Council of 
Glasgow, as was impressed upon me by the late Mr. Foulis, is at once 
operative ; and therefore the vote of the Council on this matter was 
virtually that the show-room department be stopped. 

I added that the department would go on, under conditions which 
the Committee would devise. They have, according to Mr. Wilson, 
devised, since I wrote the ‘‘ Note ’’ which is objected to, the arrange- 
ment that the show-room is to continue in the old premises in Union 
Street—for another year. Before the expiry of this year of grace, the 
Corporation may take another thought of the matter, and agree to the 
Stove Department being continued with the same vigour as before, 
which is certainly the wish of everyone interested in gas. 

As I have indicated, when I wrote the ‘* Note,’’ I was fully conscious 
that what took place was not done in a friendly spirit towards gas 
supply. What I wrote was written with the feeling that the case for 
gas was not put before the Council with the force that it might have 
been ; but, of course, the lateness of the hour at which the gas minutes 
are usually reached, and the attenuated condition of the Council, might 
account for that. 

What I wrote may have been a little rasping to the supporters of the 
Gas Committee; but I do not think it was at all misleading. With 
such a conclusive vote by the Council, refusing to sanction the Gas 
Committee taking new premises, after a discussion in which it was 
argued that the Stove Department had been a source of great loss, and 
that the Corporation had done sufficient in the way of educating the 
community in the advantages of using gas, and after the Gas Committee 
had reported that they were to be out of their present premises in May, 
it was warrantable to entertain the view that the Corporation had— 
not decreed the abolition of the department, but “called a halt” in the 
matter of pushing gas-stoves, and that “as a Corporation” they would 
cease to push them. But following this statement was the prediction 
that the department would go on—which is what has happened. 

So that, when I wrote, the statements were correct. They are in- 
correct now, because the Gas Committee have devised a method of 
continuing their work. Their doing so does not contradict what I 
wrote, but confirms it; and I am sure that everyone is glad the stove 
industry will not suffer in consequence of a section of the Corporation, 
with, it may be, other interests to serve—traders and electricians, I 
presume—being jealous of the success of the Stove Department, and 


succeeding in carrying a resolution which would have inconvenienced 
the department. 


rou NDENT. 
March 12, 1909. Your EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT 


The Make and Sale of Coke. 


Sir,—Much interest has been taken in the paper on the above sub- 
ject read by Mr. R. Watson, of Doncaster, the discussion which took 
place thereon, and the letter by Mr. H. Kendrick, of Stretford, which 
subsequently appeared in the “ JouRNAL.” 

It appears to have been generally accepted—and in this we are in 
entire agreement—that an important requirement to enable the local 
sales of coke to be increased is that of breaking-up and grading the 
coke for the various purposes for which it is to be used ; but that this 
is not of itself sufficiently effective appears to be shown by the fact 
that, although it has been carried on for some years at Sheffield and 
many other places, it has not resulted in the sale locally of the entire 
production of coke. 

It is fully recognized by gas engineers that one of the reasons (and 
perbaps the chief reason) for the amount of prejudice against the use 
of ordinary gas coke for domestic purposes lies in the fact that it burns 
slowly, and gives off an excess of sulphurous fumes and requires more 
attention than an ordinary coal-fire. It is also a fact that there is con- 
siderable difference in the quality of coal used for gas manufacture 
and in the amount of ash contained in such coal. Another matter 
which raised prejudice against the ordinary use of gas coke was the 
occurrence of the arsenic scare some time ago through which many 
gas companies and corporations lost large markets and good customers. 

From the above it would appear that if a treatment of coke were 
discovered to substantially, if not entirely, remove these defects a great 
advance would be made in the way of assisting gas engineers to increase 
their local sales, with the result that there would be an immediate 
increase in their revenue from the commodity, and considerable advance 
would be made in assisting to allay the present unprofitable cutting of 
prices. This we believe is achieved by our process for chemically 
treating coal during carbonization for the production of ‘‘ Coalexld.”’ 
A particular analysis has demonstrated the entire absence of arsenic 
from this product. 

Mr. Kendrick in his letter says: ‘‘ From experiments carried out 
lately, we have proved that the gas is not affected by the process—in 
fact, it is less costly for purifying, as the sulphuretted hydrogen in the 
crude gas is less, and the quantity of sulphur compounds is also reduced 
in the finished product. The coke has a slightly higher heating value, 
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burns more easily, and there are far less sulphurous fumes given out on 
combustion.’’ This is confirmed by reports which we have received 
from gas-works where our process has been taken up. There are, 
however, other points which have not been touched upon, but which 
are very essential for the proper combustion of any smokeless fuel, in 
order to obtain the full benefit therefrom. Slow combustion stoves, 
grates, &c., are of great advantage for this purpose, as from the free 
burning qualities of ‘‘ Coalexld,” the same quantity of air under the 
bottom grate is not required as in the case of ordinary coal or coke. 
We have found in practice that a fire burning under these conditions 
will burn for several hours without attention or interference, as it is 
only necessary to clear the grate of the fine ashes from time to time. 
Again, the product has been found to be of great value for smithy 
and welding purposes—the welding heat being more quickly obtained ; 
and if care be taken in the manipulation of the forced blast, less fuel is 
consumed than is the case with ordinary coke. It has been demon- 
strated in practice that this can be done, resulting in less waste in iron 
and fuel and much cleaner and finished welds. We may add that 
“* Coalexld ” has also proved of great use for greenhouse purposes, and 
also for the manufacture of carburetted water gas. Experience has 
proved that where many complaints were received owing to the amount 
of sulphurous gases being emitted into the atmosphere during the blow, 
when using ordinary coke, complaints have not been made since using 


“ 1 ” 
Coalexid. CoOALEXLD LIMITED, 


Lancaster, March 13, 1909 per J. Jowett, Director. 











PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bills read a second time and committed: Frimley and Farnborough 
District Water Bill, Lisburn Gas Bill, Pontypool Gas and Water 
Bill, Salford Corporation Bill. 

The Donington Water Bill and the South Lincolnshire Water Bill 
have been referred to the Select Committee appointed to consider the 
Bungay Water and other Bills, who will commence sitting on Thurs- 
day. 

The Clevedon Water Bill and the Frimley and Farnborough District 
Water Bill have been referred to a Select Committee, consisting of 
Lord Newton (Chairman), Lord Willoughby de Broke, Lord Saye and 
Sele, Lord Monson, and Lord Abinger ; to meet to-day. 





——_ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, March 8. 
LOCAL LEGISLATION COMMITTEE. 


Mr. H. SamvueEt formally moved that the Committee of Selection 
should nominate a Committee, not exceeding 15 members, to be called 
the Local Legislation Committee, to whom should be committed all 
Private Bills promoted by municipal and other local authorities by 
which it was proposed to create powers relating to police, sanitary, or 
other local government regulations in conflict with, deviation from, or 
excess of, the provisions of the general law. The motion contained 
detailed provisions as to the procedure of the proposed Committee, in- 
cluding power to sit as two Committees and apportion Bills between 
them. He explained that the name of the Committee had been altered 
from the Police and Sanitary Committee. In the past that Committee 
had dealt not only with police and sanitary questions, but such matters 
as streets, buildings, and markets. Indeed, the Committee had super- 
vised all proposals for local legislation which departed from, or were 
in excess of, the general provisions of the law. As the motion at first 
appeared on the paper, it proposed to apply to the Committee the pro- 
cedure of Private Bill Committees—viz., that the Chairman should 
have a casting vote, and members should be empowered to make a 
declaration that their constituents were not interested before approach- 
ing the consideration of any matter. But as so large an alteration 
would give rise to debate, and possibly controversy, it was thought in- 
advisable to make the change, unless it were known beforehand that 
there was general agreement upon it. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bills read a second time and committed: Derwent Valley Water 
Board Bill, Eastbourne Gas Bill, Gaslight and Coke Company 
Bill. 

Bill reported, with amendments: Leyland and Farington Gas Bill. 


The Battersea Corporation have petitioned against the Bill of the 
Gaslight and Coke Company; but they do not ask to be heard in 
opposition to the measure. : 

The following petitions have been withdrawn : Littlehampton Urban 
District Council against the Littlehampton Gas Bill; Swinton and 
Mexborough Gas Company, against the Swinton and Mexborough 
Gas Board Bill. 

On the order for the second reading of the Derwent Valley Water 
Board Bill, Mr. Courthorpe moved: ‘' That it be an instruction to the 
Committee to insert a clause requiring the Board to supply, on demand, 
water by meter to any person requiring the same for domestic, farm- 
ing, or trade purposes, at a charge not exceeding Is. per 1000 gallons, 
in addition to a charge not exceeding 5 per cent. on the additional 
initial outlay involved in providing such supply.’’ The motion was, 
however, withdrawn. 
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UNOPPOSED BILLS. 


The Unopposed Bills Committee of the House of Commons had 
before them last Thursday the undermentioned Bills. Mr. Emmott 
(the Chairman of Ways and Means) presided; the other Members 
present were Messrs. CALDWELL and Beate. The Speaker’s Counsel 
(Mr. Moon, K.C,) also attended. 


Conway Gas Bill. 


This Bill is one to empower the Corporation of Conway to supply 
gas outside the limits of their district, to borrow further moneys, and 
tor other purposes in connection with their gas undertaking. 

Mr. A. Rhys Roberts (the Parliamentary Agent for the Bill) stated 
that adjoining the district of the borough of Conway were two small 
areas—the parishes of Llangystenin and Llechwedd, within the district 
of the Conway Rural District Council—wh:ch were becoming populous, 
and were without a public supply of gas. They were both likely to 
develop. For some time past they had desired the Corporation to 
supply them ; and their works were large enough toallowof this. The 
Corporation had been petitioned to do it by the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. It was thought that possibly these powers might have been 
obtained by Provisional Order ; but the Local Government Board had 
pointed out that it was necessary to come before Parliament. The Bill 
was being supported by the Rural District Council in whose district 
they were extending their mains; the County Council were also not 
opposing ; the Parish Councils were in favour of it ; and the inhabitants 
had petitioned for it. The only moneys they:were asking for under the 
Bill were moneys necessary for the purpose of laying mains. 

The CuarrMAN: I have looked through the particulars, which I think 
are satisfactory. 

Mr. T. Parry, the Town Clerk of Conway, and Clerk to the Conway 
Rural District Council, gave evidence that the Parish Councils and the 
District Council had passed resolutions supporting the application. 
He had also received petitions by inhabitants ; and a meeting had been 
held at which an Association of Ratepayers tendered their thanks to 
the Corporation for promoting the measure, 

The CHAIRMAN said he did not know that there was anything in the 

Local Government Board report which had not been atiended to, with 
the exception of paragraphs to clause 6, dealing with the power of the 
Corporation to borrow. 
Mr. Roberts offered to furnish evidence if it should be thought desir- 
able. They wanted to lay these particular mains; and it would be 
proved that they were necessary. He believed the borrowing powers 
were only £42 above the estimated cost of the pipes. 

Mr. Delamote, the Borough Engineer, submitted plans of the mains 
to the Committee. 

Mr. Brave asked if the Committee ought to be content with anything 
less than what the Local Government Board wanted. 

Mr. Roberts said he was furnishing them with all the information 
which he would have to give to the Local Government Board. 

Mr. BEALE wanted to know what the Local Government Board would 
require; and the Committee should get that. Would the Board be 
content with the evidence given here ? 

The CHAIRMAN: Would they not havea local inquiry ? 

Mr. Roberts: They would, but they would have the same evidence. 

Mr. Moon : I am quite satisfied. 

The preamble was then taken as proved, with certain alterations to 
be made. 


Leyland and Farington Gas Bill. 

By this Bill, further powers are sought by the Leyland and Farington 
Gas Company, and to change the name of the Company. 

Mr. Pritt (Messrs. Sherwood and Co., the Parliamentary Agents 
for the promoters) stated that the Bill proposed to extend the limits of 
supply of the Company so as to include the parishes of Eccleston and 
Heskin in Lancashire, and to bring their statutory powers up to date. 
They were incorporated in 1863; but their capital was regulated by 
their Act of 1902, which declared that the capital should be £64,800, 
of which £37,800 of ordinary stock, entitled to a maximum dividend of 
5 per cent., had been issued and fully paid-up. There had also been 
issued and fully paid-up £20c0 of 5 per cent. preference stock. The 
Bill was an ordinary one in regard to raising additional capital, and 
contained many clauses which were usually inserted in Bills at the pre- 
sent time; and there were one or two others concerning which com- 
ments were made by the Local Government Board. Perhaps the best 
course would be to take the Local Government Board report first. 

The CuairMAN : What about the price of 4s. ? 

Mr. Pritt said their average price for the last five years worked out at 
38. 74d., or 3s. 7°3d. He believed it was the practice of the Committee 
to allow some margin over the price; and the Company suggested 4s. 
as a fair standard price. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you taken a sliding-scale before ? 

Mr. Pritt: No; we are taking a sliding-scale now for the first time. 
Our maximum price at present is 5s. 

The CuairMAN : Yes; but if your average price is 3s. 7°3d., you get 
a good dividend. What extra dividend would be given ? 

Mr. Pritt said it would give them another 12s. 6d. per cent. 

Mr. Moon: What was your price last year? 

Mr. Pritt: 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Moon: That is the most expensive year you are ever likely to 
ave, 

Mr, Pritt: Do you mean that gas coal was high ? 

The CuairRMAN ; What was tbe actual price ? 

Mr. Pritt said in 1904, it varied from 3s. 10d. to 3s. 8d.; in 1905, 
38. 8d.; 1906, 3s. 6d.; and 1908, 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Moon: What do the local authorities say to this ? 

Mr. Pritt replied that they had not raised any objections at all. All 
they asked was that the candle power should be increased from 14 to 15. 
The dividends paid in the years named had been 5 per cent. 

The CuairMan: A margin of 6d. is very large. I think 3s. od. 
would be a more equitable thing. 

Mr. Pritt; We have been actually up to 3s. 1od. Would you make 





it up to that ? 
expenditure. 

The CuaiRMAN: Weare bound to be fair. This is Lancashire, of 
course. Does putting up the candle power in a cannel district make 
any difference ? 

Mr. Pritt: I understand we are near to Yorkshire. 

Mr. Moon: What do your tests show as to the candle power you 
have been supplying ? 

Mr. Pritt: I am told they show full 15 candles. 
reached 17. 

Mr. Beate: What is the standard required by the Act as to candle 
power ? 

Mr. Moon: 15 candles. 

Mr. Pritt said hitherto the candle power had been 14. 

The CuairMAN: Very well, we will give you 3s. 10d. 

The alteration in clause 29, as to the standard price to be charged for 
gas supplied by the Company, was then made—3s. 1od. being substi- 
tuted for 4s. 

The Local Government Board report was gone through; and it was 
stated that the points had been met. 

Clause 37 provided that the supply by the Company of producer 
gas, commonly known as Mond gas, and any development of Mond gas 
approved by the Board of Trade for the purposes of motive or other 
power, heating, or any other purpose to which such gas could be ap- 
plied except illumination—in the section referred to as power gas— 
should be subject to certain sub-sectional provisions in regard to power 
gas. 

The CuarrMAN said that the Committee wished to know something 
about this clause. If the Company wanted it, they must make out a 
case for it. 

Mr. Pritt stated that all the case he could make out was this—that 
they did supply gas for power purposes. They thought it would be of 
great advantage to them and to the lccality. No objection had been 
taken by the local authorities. At any rate, they had not opposed this 
part of the Bill; and in the absence of opposition, he asked that the 
clause be allowed. 


Mr. Moon : I thought you always had to make out a case for getting 
this in the public interest. 

Mr. Pritt: I say we do supply gas for power, and could supply this 
kind of gas more economically. 

Mr. Moon: Is it that you are getting fresh plant and entering upon 
a fresh business altogether, and that you are getting a sliding-scale and 
making your consumers. partners ? 

The CuairMAN : You are making your consumers partners, and going 
into a business concerning which you do not show us any real case. 

Mr. Moon: Is there any gas company supplying Mond gas now ? 

Mr. Pritt replied that powers were given last year in the Bromley 
and Crays Act. 

Mr. Moon inquired what were the profits of the Mond Gas Company 
now. 

Mr. BEALE: There are no profits. 

The CuairMAN: You have not really made out a case for this. I 
think it is too serious a matter to put it in this way, that you might at 
some future time. Is this the only clause we shall strike out ? 

Mr. Pritt: That is the only clause, except that you have to make a 
slight alteration in the preamble by striking out the words ‘“‘and that 
provision should be made with respect to the supply of power gas.” 

The preamble was then proved by Mr. Elliott, the Secretary and 
Engineer of the Company, and the Bill was ordered to be reported. 


We increase the candle power, which means additional 


Sometimes we have 








Further Extension of Profit-Sharing.—The Directors of the 
Wellingborough Gas Company, Limited, have announced their inten- 
tion of introducing a profit-sharing scheme on similar lines to those 
adopted with good results by other gas companies; the employees’ 
bonus being regulated by the price charged for gas. 


Proposed Permanent Committee on Smoke Abatement.—At the 
close of the conference at the Sheffield Smoke Abatement Exhibition 
on Monday last week, the following resolution was unanimously 
passed : “‘ That a Provisional Committee, consisting of representatives 
of local authorities, manufacturers, and voluntary associations, be and 
is hereby formed to consider the question of smoke abatement, and to 
take steps to put the movement on a permanent and national footing.” 
It was decided that, with reference to the formation of the Committee, 
communications should be sent to all the firms, local authorities, and 
voluntary associations that had sent delegates to the conferences at the 
exhibition. 


Little Hulton and Coke-Works Gas.—At a special meeting of the 
Little Hulton Urban District Council, it was unanimously resolved to 
oppose the Bill which the Salford Corporation are promoting with a 
view, among other matters, to confer further powers with, respect to 
the tramways, gas, and electricity undertakings; and in connection 
therewith the Chairman (Mr. E. Bury) and the Clerk were empowered 
to represent the Council, conduct the opposition, and engage the 
necessary legal assistance. It was also resolved that three members 
be appointed a Parliamentary Sub-Committee, and that they be em- 
powered to take such action as may be deemed necessary in connection 
with a proposal to purchase gas in bulk from the Brackley Coke- Works, 
and to sever the Council’s district from the area of the gas undertaking 
of the Salford Corporation. 


Price of Gas at Skegness.—The report which was adopted at the 
annual meeting of the Skegness Gas Company announced a reduction 
in the price of gas. The Directors stated that during the past year 
the price to ordinary consumers had been 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, less 
5 per cent. for prompt payment. They now proposed to make it 
38. gd. per 10co feet net to ordinary consumers ; but to those who con- 
sumed upwards of 20,000 cubic feet in any quarter, the price would 
be 3s. 6d. net. For gas passing through slot-meters the charge was 
to be 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, including meter and cooker rents; but 
there would be no discount. The accounts showed a balance in hand 
available for dividend of £1748; and the Directors recommended the 
payment of full statutory dividends of ro per cent. on the original 
shares and 7 per cent. on the new ordinary shares, less income-tax. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAS UNDERTAKING VALUATION. 


The Judgment. 


In the Valuation Appeal Court in Edinburgh on Friday last—Lord 
Low, Lord Dunpas, and Lord MackENz1E on the Bench—judgment 
was given in the appeal by the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commis- 
sioners, with reference to the valuation of their undertaking within 
the City of Edinburgh, the particulars of which were reported in the 
* JouRNAL” for the 2nd inst. (ante p. 633). The Commissioners wished 
the valuation to be reduced from £94,393 to £87,745. 

Lord MackENZIE said the Magistrates of Edinburgh had decided 
against the appellants upon the ground that the undertaking was a 
profit-earning one, and had laid it down that only the proportion of the 
expenses of management applicable to a tenant was to be deducted. 
The case must be dealt with on the footing that, owing to the restric- 
tions in the Statutes, the gas undertaking was nota profit-earning one. 
In all the cases cited, except one, the principle which was adopted was 
that the actual revenue must be taken, under deduction of the cost of 
management, working charges, cost of maintenance, and repairs neces- 
sary in order to command the revenue. In thecase of the Caledonian 
Canal Commissioners, it was pointed out by Lord Kinnear that the 
ordinary rule for the allocation of burdens as between landlord and 
tenant was inapplicable to a case where, in consequence of statutory 
restrictions, neither tenant nor landlord could make a profit on the 
occupation. The Assessor, however, contended that the views cited 
were unsound; and in support of this, he founded on the case of the 
Dundee Gas Commissioners, decided in the Valuation Appeal Court 
by Lords Craighill and Curriehill. There the main point considered 
was whether the Gas Commissioners were entitled to a deduction for 
tenants’ profits. It was held that they were not; the ground of the 
judgment being that the provisions of the Special Act prevented any 
such profits ever being earned. If the possibility of tenants profits 
were eliminated, there could be no tenant willing to pay a rent; for no 
one would become tenant if his expenditure was to be as great as his 
income. It would therefore appear that the distinction between the ordi- 
nary case of landlord and tenant, and the case where one person was both 
landlord and tenant—probibited from making any profit by his enter- 
prise or business—had not, at the time of the decision in the Dundee 
Gas Commissioners’ case, been fully recognized. The distinction was 
fully recognized in the other cases cited, beginning with that of Dal- 
beattie. The practice, until this year, had been in accordance with the 
principles so laid down. These principles, supported by the authority 
of eminent judges, should, in his opinion, be adhered to. The case 
was distinguishable from that of the Leith Dock Commissioners, as the 
provisions of the Statutes were different. No concluded opinion was 
expressed in the Leith case in regard to the principle of valuation to 
be applied to an undertaking which, in consequence of statutory restric- 
tions, was to be deemed a non-profit earning one. He was therefore 
of opinion that the appellants were right on the first question, and that 
they were entitled to deduct what was termed the landlord’s proportion 
of management expenses, amounting to £4394; thus reducing the valua- 
tion from £94,393 to £90,166. The second question raised was whether 
or not, in allocating the total valuation over the three areas in which 
the undertaking lies, there fell to be taken into account the value of the 
land occupied by the appellants’ pipes. No sums in name of wayleave, 
servitude, or otherwise, had been paid by the Commissioners in respect 
of laying down any of the pipes. The Assessor’s view was that the 
allocation to each of the assessment areas fell to be made in proportion 
to the structura! cost of the works of the undertaking within the 
respective areas, and not in proportion to the value of the works of the 
undertaking, and that, therefore, the value of the ground occupied by 
the pipes for which no price had been paid, could not be taken into 
account. If the appellants were right, the valuation would be still 
further reduced from {£92,166 to £87,745. The principle applied by 
the Assessor was in accordance with what they were informed was the 
usual practice. It was supported by decision; and the Select Com- 
mittee on Rating and Valuation in Scotland recommended, in 1888, 
that it should be followed. Structural cost was one thing; the value 
of an undertaking was, or might be, something quite different. Struc- 
tural cost appeared in the books of the undertaking, and could readily 
be fixed. Questions as to value might have to be solved by a more or 
less elaborate inquiry. It wasin order to obviate the possibility of such 
inquiries that the Court, he conceived, established the principle by which 
the capital sum to be taken for the purpose of ascertaining the proportion 
in which the total valuation of such an undertaking as the present was to 
be allocated among the areas interested was the structural cost as appear- 
ing in the books. It was no doubt true that the precise point argued in 
the present case was not raised in either of the two cases referred to. 
In the Dundee water case, the structural cost included what had been 
paid for a wayleave through different parishes for the water-pipes. 
The Glasgow case also dealt with water-works; and they were in- 
formed by Counsel that it had been ascertained that there the so/um 
had been acquired for a price. In the present case, nothing bad been 
paid for wayleave, and nothing was included for structural cost of the 
undertaking in respect of that. Although, therefore, the decisions in 
the Dundee and Glasgow cases might not be direct authorities upon the 
present question, yet the application of the principle contained in them 
was sufficient to decide the matter. It was very desirable to adhere, as 
far as possible, to a working principle which had been carried out in 
practice, and which provided a certain method of fixing the figure 
which was to supply the proportions for allocation. He was therefore 
of opinion that the amount of the capital cost of the undertaking, 
‘Stated in the appendix to be £1,182,403, should not be swelled, for the 
purpose of allocation, by the sum of £245,000, stated to be the value of 
the land occupied by the pipes, which did not represent any sums 
actually paid, and which did not appear in any of the books of the 
undertaking. The result was that the determination of the Magistrates 
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would be altered as regarded the first, and affirmed as regarded the 
second question. The valuation would, accordingly, be reduced from 
£94,393 to £90,166. 

Lord Low said he concurred in the opinion. It might now be re. 
garded as settled that, in fixing: the annual value of undertakings of the 
kind with which they were dealing, what was called the revenue prin- 
ciple ought, in general, tobe adopted. The first step in carrying out 
this principle was to ascertain the total revenue of the undertaking, and 
deduct therefrom the expenditure which had been necessary to earn 
the revenue. If an undertaking were profit-earning, or, as he pre- 
ferred to put it, if the occupation of the subjects were beneficial, the 
expenditure which was deducted was only expenditure which would 
fall upon a tenant, and not expenditure which, in the present case, 
would fall upon the landlord. In undertakings which were prohibited 
from earning more than was required to pay their way—which was the 
case here—there wasa series of cases in which it had been held tbat 
the expenditure to be deducted from the revenue was the total expendi- 
ture, without distinguishing between the expenditure falling upon the 
tenant and that falling upon thelandlord. He confessed that he had 
always had, and still had, difficulty in finding a logical basis for this 
view. Of course, in cases of this kind, the question of what was the 
fair annual value could never be decided by the market, because 
the subjects, owing to statutory conditions imposed upon their use, 
could not be let. Nevertheless, the Statute made it imperative to 
ascertain, in some way or other, the amount at which, one year with 
another, the subjects might be reasonably expected to let from year to 
year. His difficulty had always been to understand why, in ascer- 
taining the amount, expenditure properly falling upon the landlord 
should be deducted, as if it was part of the expenditure the tenant 
required to make, in order to earn the revenue, instead of being left to 
be paid by the landlord out of the rent which was fixed. He recog- 
nized, however, that in cases of this kind, everything was hypo- 
thetical; and the most that could be hoped for was to fix the 
amount which would approximate, as nearly as possible, to the 
rent, and which would not unduly press on the undertaking, but 
would, on the other hand, render the subjects liable to bear their fair 
share of public burdens. In doing so, there were two considerations to 
which he was disposed to give great weight. The one was that it was 
obviously desirable that, to save trouble all over the country, a prin- 
ciple of valuation should be adopted, and not greatly departed from ; 
and the other was thatany rule which might be laid down by assessors 
should be as simple and free from complication as possible. Both of 
these considerations were in favour of the view of Lord Mackenzie. 
The rule that in non-profit earning undertakings the whole expenditure, 
without distinction between landlord and tenant, should be deducted 
from the revenue was a very simple and precise rule, and very easy of 
application ; and their opinion was that it had been very generally 
adopted. He therefore agreed that the rule should be applied in this 
and in similar cases; and he did so the more readily because there 
seemed to be no reason to suppose that the result of applying the rule 
was prejudicial to, or would be unfair to, any of the interests concerned. 
The second point raised in the case he had found to be attended with 
difficulty. But after consultation with bis colleagues, and careful con- 
sideration of the authorities, he had come to agree with the view which 
had been stated by Lord Mackenzie, and for the reasons stated by him. 
Further, he was authorized by Lord Dundas to say he had read Lord 
Mackenzie’s judgment and entirely concurred with it. The Court 
would pronounce accordingly. 





USE OF UNAUTHORIZED WATER-WORKS. 





High Court of Justice, Chancery Division.—Thursday, March 11. 
(Before Mr. Justice WARRINGTON.) 


To-day his Lordship had before him an application by the Attorney- 
General, on the relation of the Seisdon Rural District Council, for a 
declaration that the South Staffordshire Water-Works Company are 
acting w/tra vires in using two wells and pumping-stations at Ashwood 
and Kingsford, in the parish of Kingswinford, and an injunction to 
prevent them from continuing them. 


Sir ALFRED Cripps, K.C., and Mr. Wuinney appeared for the 
Attorney-General; Mr, Cave, K.C., and Mr. SHELDoN represented 
the Company. 

Sir ALFRED Cripps said the case raised the same point as that which 
was decided in the Frimley case,* and it seemed to him to be indis- 
tinguishable from it; the only additional feature, he thought, being 
the defence of Jaches, which he did not understand could be raised as 
against the Attorney-General. The learned Counsel handed up a map 
showing the /ocus in quo, and said it would be seen from it that the two 
pumping-stations in question, which were unauthorized, though con- 
structed on land acquired by the defendants, were in close proximity 
to the district of the relators; and great injury had, it was alleged, 
been caused by the drying of the wells in the neighbourhood. He 
submitted, however, that this was immaterial on a question of wltra 
vires. It also appeared that the defendants had taken steps to obtain 
statutory authority for what they were doing, by introducing a Bill 
in Parliament; but this would not affect his right to an injunction, 
though it might render it desirable to suspend its operation. The first 
Act of the Company was passed in 1853. Since then there had been 
several others, by one of which Kingswinford was included within the 
limits of supply ; but it was admitted that there was no specific power 
given to construct water-works at either of the places in question. 
It was claimed that under section 9 of their Act of 1893, the Company 
were entitled to do what they were doing; but this was exactly the 
contention in the Frimley case, where the section was in similar words, 
and wasoverruled. The quantity of water pumped was about 34 million 
gallons per day, which seriously affected all the wells and streams in 
the neighbourhood ; and the relators had been put to great expense to 
obtain water. The defendants did not admit that they were acting 





* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,”’ Vol. CI., pp. 636, 843. 
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ultva vires, or that they were causing serjous damage; and they alleged 
that they had incurred very considerable expense in making the works 
in question, and that the relators stood by while this was going on, and 
made nocomplaint of their action being unlawful until after the decision 
in the Frimley case had been given. They supplied a great number of 
houses and a very large population from these wells, and for this pur- 
pose they had no other source of supply available. They submitted 
that no injunction ought to be granted, having regard to the disastrous 
results which would follow the stoppage of the supply of water to an 
extensive district. Counsel added that he was quite willing for the 
injunction to be suspended for a reasonable time, in order that other 
arrangements might be made; but such a defence had nothing to do 
with the right to the injunction if the defendants were acting beyond 
their powers. He concluding by reading portions of the judgment in 
the Frimley case, and by citing two other cases to show that laches 
could not be pleaded against the Attorney-General. 

Mr. Cave said the action raised a very important question, not only 
to the defendant Company, but also to the large population—exceeding 
300,000—who were supplied, and had for years past been supplied, 
with water from the two pumping-stations the subject of the action. 
The distinction between the present case and that of the Frimley Com- 
pany was this: In the latter case, the section in question empowered 
the Company to ‘‘ take, purchase, and hold for the purposes of this Act, 
and for the general purposes of their undertaking,” &c. ; but in the case 
under consideration, the words were “may purchase and use for any 
of the purposes of the undertaking.” It was remarkable that in the 
Frimley case, the Master of the Rolls, in his judgment, said: “ The 
Counsel for the defendants asks us to read that as though it were ‘ for 
any of the purposes of the undertaking’”—the very words which 
occurred in this case. 

Justice WARRINGTON pointed out that the Master of the Rolls was 
there dealing with the proviso at the end of the section ; and that the 
word ‘undertaking ” was held to refer to the defined works of the 
Company. 

Mr. Cave further remarked that in the Frimley case easements of 
water were expressly excluded from the Company’s power of acquiring 
easements ; while in the present case they were not. He submitted, 
therefore, that this case was distinguishable from the Frimley one. He 
then dealt with the question of delay; pointing out that the pumping- 
station at Ashwood was erected in 1893 and the one at Kingsford in 
1900, and that no complaint was made that the Company were exceed- 
ing their powers until after the Frimley case had been decided, though 
there had been complaints of the abstraction of underground water. 
Having read some of the correspondence which passed between the 
parties in 1902, Counsel said it was important to show what would be 
the effect of stopping this source of supply ; and he therefore proposed 
to call the Chief Engineer of the Company. 

Mr. Henry Ashton Hill said the pumping-station at Ashwood was 
erected in 1893; and the engine was capable of supplying a million 
gallons of water a day. In 1900, a second engine was erected ; and 
since then a supplementary one to be used in case of a breakdown. 
About 3 million gallons of water were raised daily, which supplied 
fourteen towns—seven entirely, and the others to a considerable extent. 
The first seven were Kingswinford, Brierley Hill, Quarry Bank, Crad- 
ley, Old Hill, Dudley, Sedgley and Coseley. In these towns there 
were 25,880 houses and a population of 129,400. The other seven 
towns were Tipton, Oldbury, Smethwick, Rowley, Warley, Kinton, 
and Halesowen, with 39,388 houses and a population of 196,940. The 
total population affected, therefore, was more than 326,000. If the 
pumping-stations in question were withdrawn, the seven towns first 
mentioned would have no source of supply other than wells. It wasa 
colliery district, and it was practically useless to sink wells; and the 
surface water was very impure. The Company had no other source 
from which to serve this district. The medical officers in tbe neigh- 
bourhood were continually advising the closing of wells, and the intro- 
duction of a public supply where there was a chance of obtaining it. 

Cross-examined : The Company pumped from these wells into a ser- 
vice reservoir which supplied a certain district, and there were other 
pumping-engines to lift it to another reservoir, at a higher level, serv- 
ing a further district. From the three original authorized pumping- 
stations, the nearest of which was about 20 miles off, from 34 to 4 
million gallons of water daily were pumped, which was all there was 
available. The Company’s pumping power was in excess of the supply 
of water. The aqueduct which brought water to Birmingham from 
Wales ran through the extreme southern portion of the Company’s 
district ; but he thought there would be considerable difficulties, from 
an engineering point of view, in obtaining water from this source— 
there being a great difference in the levels. 

Mr. Cave then cited several cases in which delay had been held to be 
a bar to an injunction, even at the suit of the Attorney-General. These 
were all cases of nuisance; but he submitted that the same principle 
applied. It was a matter in the discretion of the Court to interfere. 
Even if his Lordship thought the defendants had acted illegally, he sug- 
gested that a similar order should be made as in the case of St. Mary 
Islington v. Hornsey Urban District Council, where the Court simply made 
a declaration, and left it to the plaintiffs to apply for an injunction 
at the end of twelve months if necessary. As had been stated, the 
defendants had a Bill in Parliament which had already passed the 
second reading in one house; and if that went through, there would be 
no difficulty. If it failed to pass, the defendants would have to re- 
consider their position, and adopt some alternative scheme ; but that 
would, of course, take time. 

Justice WARRINGTON, in giving judgment, said the plaintiffs asked 
for an injunction to restrain the defendants from maintaining two 
pumping-stations which were not authorized by any of their Special 
Acts. The defence set up was that by section 9 of their Act of 1893 
they were in effect autborized to construct and use these pumping- 
stations, though they were not specifically sanctioned. After reading 
the section, his Lordship said in his opinion the matter came exactly 
within the decision in the Frimley case, which was given upon a sec- 
tion which, notwithstanding Mr. Cave’s argument, he could not dis- 
tinguish from:the one cited in the case before him. Then defendants 
said the relators, who were an Urban District Council adjacent to their 
area of supply, had stood by for many years and allowed great expen- 





diture of capital to be incurred in erecting and fitting up these stations, 
and that therefore the Court ought, in its discretion, not to grant an 
injunction. Cases had been referred to in which the Court had ex- 
pressed the view that, in actions by the Attorney-General, partly for a 
nuisance, delay on the part of that section of the public which was 
concerned in the matter might justify the Court in refusing an injunction. 
Bat the present case was one in which the defendants were doing that 
which was beyond their powers as a corporation—something which 
they had no statutory authority to do; and he thought, in such circum- 
stances, it would be wrong to say that the Attorney-General could be 
debarred from obtaining relief byinjunction. Otherwise it would come 
to this—that a corporation exceeding its powers could acquire what 
would be equivalent to statutory authority simply by lapse of time or 
laches on the part of the particular section of the public immediately 
affected by what had been done. He did not think the Court ought, 
in a case of ultra vires, to hold that delay was any answer to a claim on 
the part of the Attorney-General. It seemed to him, therefore, that 
he ought to grant the injunction. Then it was said that it would cause 
so much inconvenience, if the injunction were granted,, that in its dis- 
cretion the Court ought merely to declare the act complained of illegal, 
and give liberty to apply for an injunction later if necessary. He 
thought, however, that the proper course was to grant the injunction, 
but to suspend it for such time as might be necessary, either to enable 
statutory authority to be obtained, or for the body affected to take the 
necessary steps to remedy what was wrong. As he was informed 
that in this case statutory authority had been applied for, the proper 
course would be to suspend the injunction until the second motion day 
in Michaelmas sittings, which would be after the present session of 
Parliament; and, if necessary, the Court would listen to any applica- 
tion for a further stay, in the event of statutory authority not being 
obtained. There would, therefore, b2 the declaration and injunction 
as asked ; and the defendants must pay the costs. 





Mr. W. Ewing and the Greenock Corporation.—An action was 
brought into the Court of Session at Edinburgh on Saturday last (before 
Lord Mackenzie), at the instance of Mr. William Ewing, formerly Gas 
Manager in the employ of the Corporation of Greenock, now residing at 
Ardshiel, Stepps, near Glasgow, against the Provost, Magistrates, and 
Councillors of the burgh of Greenock. The nature of the claim has 
not yet been disclosed. 








New Joint-Stock Companies. 


The Block Light Company, Limited, has been registered with a 
capital of £1000, in £1 shares (200 preference), to acquire the trade 
name “ Block Light,” together with all Block patents, trade marks, 
registrations, and copyrights registered in the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, and France, and the goodwill of the Block Light Company 
in the United Kingdom, all of which are now owned and used by J. 
Webber and the Provincial Incandescent Fittings Company, Limited, 
in Manchester, as the Block Light Company, and tocarry on the busi- 
ness of incandescent gas-light and heating engineers, manufacturers of, 
and dealers in, gas lighting and heating apparatus, &c. The first 
Directors are J. Webber and P. Webber. The Company have power 
to create a further £25,000 in shares. The Automatic Gas Lighter, 
Limited, is the title of a Company registered last Tuesday with a capital 
of £60,000, in 58,000 ordinary £1 shares and 20,000 deferred shares of 
2s.each. Heat Economizers, Limited, has been formed with a capital 
of £5000, in {1 shares, to adopt agreements for the acquisition of 
certain inventions, and to carry on the business of manufacturers of heat 
economizers, &c. The Fauldhouse Gas Company—a new undertaking, 
with its registered office in Bridge Street, Fauldhouse, Linlithgowshire 
—was registered in Edinburgh last week. The business to be carried 
on is that of a gas company in allits branches. The capital is £6000, 
in {1 shares. 





The London County Council and the Proposed Marylebone Loan.— 
At the meeting of the London County Council last Tuesday, the report 
of the Finance Committee on the application of the Marylebone Borough 
Council for a loan of £8000 for carrying out a scheme of electric street 
lighting, given in the ‘“ JournaL” last week (p. 719), was presented ; 
and the recommendation of the Committee that the loan should not be 
sanctioned was adopted without discussion. 


Economy of Incandescent Lighting at Burton-on-Trent.—At the 
meeting of the Burton-on-Trent Town Council last Wednesday, the 
Chairman of the Gas and Electricity Committee (Alderman Lowe) laid 
before the members some interesting figures in regard to the public 
lighting of the town. He stated that about five years ago the Gas 
Committee undertook to alter the whole of the street-lamps from ordi- 
nary to incandescent burners. At the time be said that when the work 
was carried out it would mean a considerable saving, and that the town 
would be better lighted. He believed the Council would agree that the 
latter had been the case since the incandescent lamps were putin. In 
1906 the charge for public lighting was £4867, and in 1908 about 
£4190; while nearly 100 additional burners had been added. 


The South Metropolitan Gas Company’s Rating Appeals.—At tbe 
Bermondsey Town Hall, a few days ago, Mr. A. Carson Roberts 
resumed his audit of the accounts of the Borough Council for the 
year 1907-8. At the previous hearing, on the 18th of January (an‘c, 
Pp. 253), he stated that he intended to disallow £112; and it then tran- 
spired that Messrs. Dinwiddy at one time offered to reduce their Bill by 
£122 17s., but withdrew the offer after Counsel’s opinion had been 
taken by the Borough Council upon their bill and found to be in their 
favour. Mr. F. J. Ryall, the Town Clerk, now said that Messrs. Din- 
widdy had refunded the £122 17s., the full amount they formerly 
offered to allow off their bill. After consultation with Mr. Pasmore, the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company's Solicitor, Mr. Carson Roberts an- 
nounced that, as this gentleman had stated that he had submitted all 
his objections on behalf of the Company, the case was closed ; Messrs. 
Dinwiddy’s refund being greater than the proposed disallowance, 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


SHEFFIELD UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


The One Hundred and Eighth Ordinary Meeting of the Company 
was held on Monday last week—Mr. WILson Maprin, J.P., the 
Chairman, presiding. 

The report and accounts for the six months ending Dec. 31, which 
were noticed in the ‘‘ JourNaL” for the 16th ult., having been pre- 
sented, 

The CuairMAN remarked that the accounts for the half year reflected 
the general conditions of trade in the town; and he thought the fact 
that the decrease in the consumption of gas had been so small—only 
1°04 per cent.—and especially considering the very large increases there 
had been of late years, was a matter for congratulation. Though there 
was this small falling off in the quantity of gas sold, the Company’s 
business had still progressed very considerably, as they had gained no 
fewer than 1716 new customers during the six months to the 31st of 
December. He found, on looking back, that the last occasion on which 
there was a decrease was in 1903, when there was a falling off in the 
consumption of 1°22 per cent., and previous to that in 1893, the year 
of acoal strike, when the consumption was less than the preceding year, 
by 5°67 per cent. Coming to the half-year’s accounts, coal had cost 
£11,579 less, which was due to the price paid, and also to the smaller 
quantity used. Purifying had been £324 and stokers’ wages £616 less. 
On the other hand, repairs of works had been £3631 in excess. This 
was partly accounted for by the fact that in the corresponding half of 
last year old material to the extent of £1607 was disposed of ; advantage 
having been taken of the high price then obtainable to clear out 
some accumulations of old iron. Repairs of mains had been £774 
more, and rates {371 more. On the other side of the accounts, they 
had received {984 less for gas, £6630 less for coke, £895 less for tar, 
and £330 less for sulphate ofammonia. Meter and stove rents showed 
the very satisfactory increaseof £310. The net result of the half-year’s 
working was that they had not made sufficient to pay the dividend by 
£5352. Thisamount would be taken from the surplus profit of previous 
half years ; and there would then remain a balance of £81,443 to carry 
forward. The Directors regarded this result as being perfectly satis- 
factory, as when they made the last reduction in the price of gas they 
fully expected that they would from time to time have to draw upon the 
accumulated surplus. The total number of meters in use on Dec. 31 was 
93,681 ; the increase during the twelve months being 2799. During the 
last six months, 1084 gas-fires, 926 boiling and other stoves, and 11,933 
incandescent burners had been sold, and 224 additional gas-cookers let on 
hire ; also 27 gas-engines, varying in size from 1 to 80 H.P., had been fixed. 
Since the proprietors last met, electric lamps had been fixed from Far- 
gate to the Wicker, and the rates of the town had been increased by 
2d. in the pound. Of course, he did not mean to say that this advance 
was due entirely to the electric lamps; but at a time when the rates 
were rising, it certainly seemed to him to be a piece of unnecessary 
extravagance. When they considered that the total rates in Sheffield 
were now more than gs. in the pound, he thought it behoved the City 
Council to examine their expenditure very carefully, or new businesses 
would certainly not be encouraged to come to Sheffield—in fact, he 
had not heard of a single factory having been started there by any of 
the foreign patentees who had been compelled to manufacture their 
goods in England under Mr, Lloyd-George’s Patent Act. While on 
the subject of electricity, he might mention that there was in a shop 
window in the town an advertisement of a 50-candle power electric 
lamp, headed ‘‘ Cheaper than Gas.’’ This evidently must have been 
printed for some place where the price of gas was something over 
58. per 1000 cubic feet ; for, compared witb Sheffield gas at 1s. 4d., the 
cost for the light was quite four times dearer. He could illustrate this 
more easily by mentioning that the cost for 1000 hours with this par- 
ticular 50-candle power electric lamp was {1 os. 8d., and the cost for 
a 60-candle power incandescent gas-burner for the same time was only 
5s. 4d. He did not suppose many people in Sheffield would be misled 
by such statements. To show the great advantage of the incandescent 
over the flat-flame gas-burner, and of the reductions which the Company 
had of late years made in the price of gas, he called attention to the 
cost for public lighting. In 1901, the sum paid by the Corporation 
for gas supplied to the street-lamps, which then numbered 8676, was 
£16,086, whereas last year the amount paid was only £9885, though 
the number of lamps in use had increased to 10,665; and, of course, 
the general consumers of gas would also have benefited in the same 
proportion. At the Smoke Abatement Exhibition in the Corn Ex- 
change there might be seen at the stall of the Davis Gas-Stove Com- 
pany some of Keith’s high-pressure lamps, burning the Sheffield 
Company’s gas, and each giving a light of 300 and 500 candle power. 
At another stall were the so-called 2000-candle power electric lamps; 
and he felt sure the proprietors would agree with him that the Company’s 
was the superior light. One of the miners’ leaders (Mr. Wadsworth) at 
a meeting of the Wharncliffe, Silkstcne, and Rockingham branch of the 
Yorkshire Miners’ Association a short time since referred to the fact 
of coal having been reduced by 3s. to 3s. 6d. per ton, and stated 
that there was no necessity for this reduction, and that the manufac- 
turers would not use more on account of purchasing at lower prices. 
This remarkable statement he repeated in his annual report. It, of 
course, was contrary to all experience, as when any commodity was 
cheap it was morelargely used. His idea was that the price should be 
kept up solely in order that the miners’ wages should remain at a very 
substantial advance on the standard rate which they obtained in times 
of booming trade. Dear fuel must undoubtedly increase the cost of 
manufactured articles ; and with the keen competition and high tariffs 
that the manufacturers had to face abroad, this was a very serious 
matter. The miners would rather work three or four days per week 
than accept a lower rate of pay, though they might, by working an 
extra day at a lower rate, draw more money at the end of the week. 
Iron and all other materials had come down; and it was only natural 
that coal should also be cheaper. The cheapening of coal, and the 





consequent increase of manufactures, would find more employment 
for artisans and others. Moreover, the general public, including the 
poorest, were all expected to pay high prices for their household fuel 
(which they could not do without) in order that the miners might lead 
a life of comparative ease. Maintaining the price of coal in order to 
to keep up the high wages meant nothing more nor less than a tax on 
the coal consumers. The miners’ leaders were out-and-out Free 
Traders with regard to every article but coal, and they would not 
tolerate any suggestion of a small duty on wheat in order to improve 
the condition of the agricultural labourers. It would be better for the 
country, and possibly for the colliers themselves, if they had to work, 
as all other classes of workmen have to do, a full week instead of only 
three or four days per week, as in many places they did in times of 
trade depression. The extra coal thus got, although sold at a lower 
price, would be sufficient to yield a profit for the mines, and would be 
of great benefit to all classes of consumers, The same gentleman had 
expressed the opinion that the coalowners were wrong in reducing 
the price of coal to gas companies. But it was not the gas companies 
on whom the burden fell ; it was bound eventually to be borne by the 
consumers. He concluded by formally moving the adoption of the 
report. 

Mr. B. G. Woop seconded the motion ; and it was carried. 

The dividends recommended were then declared ; and a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman and Directors for their services, and to the officials 
for the way in which they had discharged their duties, brought the 
proceedings to a close. 





METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY OF MELBOURNE. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held at the Offices, 
Flinders Street, Melbourne, on the 28th of January—the Hon. J. M. 
Pratt (the Vice-Chairman) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. John Hinde) having read the advertisement 
convening the meeting, the report of the Directors and the accounts 
for the six months ending Dec. 31 were presented. The former set 
forth that the net profits for the half year, including £2611 brought 
forward, amounted to £75,349. Of this sum, £24,000 had been trans- 
ferred to the reserved fund account; £2500 to the meter renewal fund, 
and £3000 to the gas-stoves, &c., account; and the Directors recom- 
mended the payment ofa dividend at the rate of 5s. per share, amounting 
to £42,860 Ios., leaving £2988 10s. to be carried forward. The working 
statements in the accounts showed that, under the supervision of the 
Engineer (Mr. Philip Holmes Hunt), 85,918 tons of coal and ro tons of 
cannel had been used in the production of 906,047,000 cubic feet of gas, 
of which 806,723,000 cubic feet had been sold, and 819,605,000 cubic 
feet accounted for. 

The CuarrMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said it was his privilege to do this, in the absence of the Chairman of 
the Company (Mr. John Grice), who was returning from a short visit to 
England. Following the usual practice, he proposed to direct attention 
to a comparison of the completed returns for the twelve months ended 
Dec. 31, 1908, with similar figures for the year1907. The total receipts 
for gas sold last year amounted to £373,970, against £349,746 for the 
year 1907 ; beingan increased revenue from this sourceof £24,224 for the 
twelve months. In 1908, they sold 1,563,323,000 cubic feet of gas, equal 
to 64 per cent. over the quantity sold in the preceding year. The gas 
sold through slot-meters was accountable during the past twelve montbs 
for a revenue of £24,079—an increase of £8860. The demand for this 
class of meter was well maintained, and the Company had installed 
more than 1900 of them since June last. The number of meters 
fixed at Dec. 31 last was: Ordinary, 72.970; slot, 11,756—total 84,726. 
On Dec. 31, 1907, the figures were: Ordinary, 68,559; slot, 8184— 
total 76,743. The ordinary meters had therefore increased by 4411, 
and the slot-meters by 3572; making a total increase of 7983 in twelve 
months. The stoves and fittings department had been again responsible 
for a large addition to gas appliances of all kinds in use among the 
Company’s consumers. The number of stoves on hire at the end of last 
year was 11,243; being 814 more than on Dec. 31, 1907; 3389 stoves 
had been issued on the hire-purchase system or sold outright ; and the 
number actually in use had been increased during the twelve months 
by 4203. It was well worthy of record that the sales last year exceeded 
by 60 the combined sales of the two years 1906-7. These results might 
be attributed largely to continuous and sustained effort in spreading, by 
means of canvassers and public demonstrations, the advantages of the 
use of gas for domestic purposes. Last year 147,401 incandescent 
mantles and 13,387 burners were sold ; both numbers showing increases 
over the corresponding twelve months. The number of gas-irons, 
bath-heaters, gas-fires, and boiling-burners sold was substantial; and 
in each case again represented an improvement—in that of gas-irons a 
very considerable one—over the preceding year’s results. The returns 
from residuals for the two years showed the following results :— 


1908, 1907. 
eS ss a a eee a £49,568 
ES ee a ee ee 24,050 oe 21,411 
Sulphate ofammonia. . . 12,778 12,652 


There had been a marked increase (nearly £10,000) in the amount 
realized from coke sales. This was due in part to the greater quantity 
of coal carbonized (167,187 tons in 1908 against 154,312 tons in 1907), 
partly to a good demand and slightly better prices ruling in the fuel 
market, and, finally, to the adoption of more economical methods of 
manufacture permitting a larger proportion of the coke made to be 
sold instead of being used for fuel to heat the retorts. It was satis- 
factory to be able to call attention to this point, as it was one of the 
objectives of the recent heavy expenditure. The particular result 
aimed at had been achieved ; and the advantage, unlike the matter of 
price, which necessarily fluctuated, might be taken to be of a per- 
manent character. Turning to the balance-sheet, with the exception 
of the cost of coal, which was higher than in the corresponding period 
of 1997, due mainly to the increase in the quantity carbonized (5825 
tons), the items on the debtor side were fairly comparable, and did not 
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call for comment. The amount available for transfer from the revenue 
to the net revenue account was £92,613—a sum in excess by £7424 of 
the figure for the six months ended Dec. 31, 1997. From the amount 
thus carried down, the following transfers had been made: To the re- 
served fund account, £24,000 ; to the meter renewal fund, £2500 ; and 
to the stoves, &c.,account, £3000. Having emphasized the importance 
of having an adequate reserve fund, which on the 31st of December last 
amounted to only £79,864, instead of £207,000 at whichit should stand, 
the Chairman reminded the shareholders of the task the Directors had 
to face. Every report submitted to the half-yearly meetings for the 
last ten years had disclosed, he said, a consistent increase in the quan- 
tity of gas sold. To enable this extra amount of gas to be made, and 
to be made on the most modern and economical lines, they had been 
compelled to expend large sums of money in taking down and recon- 
structing on improved lines the plant they already had, and making very 
substantial additions to it. The funds to meet this had largely to be 
drawn from the ordinary revenue and from the earnings of the Com- 
pany passed through the reserved fund account. This was the policy 
they had been compelled to adopt; and it was one that, with the share- 
holders’ sanction, they would continue to follow. There could be no 
looking back in the process of gas manufacture; and in the interests of 
the public and of the shareholders they must keep themselves abreast 
of improvements as they were made available to them. The transfers 
respectively to meter renewal fund and thestoves, &c., account were ren- 
dered necessary, in the first case arising from the reduction of the fund 
by the half-year’s expenditure on new meters, and in the second by the 
depreciating character of the asset the amount wasintended to provide for. 
After making a few remarks on the reconstruction of the northern por- 
tion of the South Melbourne retort-house, the new installation of 
plant in which the Engineer reported to be working very satisfactorily, 
the Chairman went on to assure the proprietors that the Directors were 
fully alive to the necessity of keeping the manufacturing plant of the 
Company up to date; and he explained that it was with the view of 
adopting the most modern methods that they were delaying as long as 
possible any further reconstruction or extension of the retort-houses. 
They were watching closely the results obtained by, and the develop- 
ments with, the new systems of vertical retorts ; and Mr. Grice, during 
his visit to the Continent, had been making some inquiries in regard to 
them, as well as other matters connected with the Company’s business. 
It was noticeable that gradually a change was coming over the nature 
of gas supply. The tendency during the last few years had been to 
manufacture gas of lower illuminating power than formerly; the ultimate 
aim of the industry being to supply a cheaper gas, which would be 
more suitable than that of a comparatively high illuminating power, 
for heating and cooking stoves and incandescent burners. Gas engi- 
neers had not yet solved the problem of how to manufacture a low-grade 
gas which it would be possible to sell considerably below present prices. 
As illustrating his remarks, the Chairman drew the shareholders’ at- 
tention to the comparatively small reductions in candle power standards 
which had taken place in London. It might be taken that 14 candles 
fairly represented the lowest quality of gas supplied generally at home; 
whereas in the Company’s case the standard, as fixed by Act of Par- 
liament, was 15 candles, It would be seen, therefore, that their 
standard was not much higher than that generally adopted in Great 
Britain. But,as he had already intimated, the Directors were ever 
watchful of developments taking place by which it might be made possible 
to manufacture a gas of lower illuminating power than that at present 
supplied without sacrificing its heating value—a development which, 
of course, would be of considerable advantage to gas consumers in 
Melbourne. 

Mr. S. G. STAUGHTON, in seconding the motion, said the balance- 
sheet was one of the most favourable that had been put before the share- 
holders, for it showed increases in every direction. He complimented 
the Directors on the improvements made at the Company’s South 
Melbourne works. 

The motion was then put and carried. 

A dividend at the rate of 5s. per share having been declared, the 
retiring Directors and Auditor were re-elected; a motion placing on 
record the appreciation of the shareholders at the efficient manner in 
which the extensions referred to by Mr. Staughton had been carried 
out was passed, and the proceedings closed with the acknowledgment 
by the Chairman, Secretary, and Engineer of a vote of thanks accorded 
to the Directors and staff. 





PROVINCIAL GAS AND WATER COMPANIES. 


Gas. 
Cheaper Gas at Hastings. 


At the recent extraordinary general meeting of the Hastings and 
St. Leonards Gas Company, the report presented by the Directors 
opened with the gratifying statement that, in accordance with the 
anticipation expressed in the previous half-yearly report, the price of 
gas had been reduced 2d. per 1000 cubic feet from the last quarter’s 
reading of the meters. The Directors called the attention of the pro- 
prietors to the immense advance which had been made in high-pressure 
gas lighting, examples of which could be seen outside some business 
premises in the town and also at the Company’s works. Theaccounts 
for the six months ending Dec. 31 showed a profit balance of £12,167, 
out of which it was,proposed to pay the statutory sliding-scale dividends 
(less income-tax)—viz., £6 5s. per cent. per annum on the 5 per cent. 
converted stock, £4 15s. per cent. per annum on the 34 per cent. con- 
verted stock, £5 17s. 6d. per cent. per annum on the 5 per cent. addi- 
tional stock—and to carry forward the balance. The Chairman (Dr. 
G. G. Gray, J.P.), in moving the adoption of the report, dealt first with 
the accounts. He said the profit balance of £12,167 was an increase 
of £125 compared with the second half of the previous year ; and the 
total income amounted to £45,703—an increase of £24. The additional 
revenue from sales of gas amounted to £683 ; and they had 98 more con- 
sumers. Unfortunately all the other items of income showed a decrease. 
The drop in residuals was £604, which was accounted for by coke and 
tar. Turning to the expenditure, there had been a decrease of {ro1, 











owing to economies in working effected at Glyne Gap, also on the sick 
benefit and pension fund and on repairs. Their one bugbear was, 
however, the advanced price of coal, which had raised the expenditure 
on this item £850. It was the highest price the Company had paid 
since 1890; but, happily, now they had a decrease again. Touching 
upon the opposition they had instigated to the action of the Corpora- 
tion in reference to the application for power to borrow money for the 
purpose of converting gas-lamps into electric-lamps, the Chairman 
said the Council’s idea had been simply to help their own undertaking, 
regardless of what the cost would be to the ratepayers. The deficiency 
on the electric light would have meant so much to the Company that 
they would have been perfectly justified in protesting, even if they 
had not been successful. But the protest had been successful, and the 
Local Government Board had declined to sanction the loan. Con- 
sidering the high price of coal, the low returns for residuals, and the 
exceptionally mild autumn, the report presented was very satisfactory. 
Mr. A. W. Oke, in seconding the motion, commended the action of the 
Company in regard to the electric light inquiry, and said they had a 
right to see that the supply of electricity, if municipalized, should be 
carried on upon business lines. The report was adopted; and the 
proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, Directors, 
and officials. 


Extended Works and Prospective Profit-Sharing at Ilford. 


In moving the adoption of the report of the Directors at the recent 
half-yearly meeting of the Ilford Gas Company, the Chairman (Mr. W. 
Ashmole remarked that, though they had, in common with all gas com- 
panies, suffered to a certain extent from causes over which they had no 
control, they were nevertheless able to record an increased consump- 
tion of gas of 4 per cent. for the six months ending the 31st of Decem- 
ber. The accounts showed that the sale of gas had produced £25,467, 
against £24,487 in the corresponding period of 1907; being an increase 
of £980. As, however, the return from residuals had been £1061 less, 
these items practically balanced each other. The total appearing 
on the credit side of the revenue account was £34,982, compared with 
£34,742; showing an increase of only £240. A new water-gas plant 
house had been erected, capable of containing apparatus of a total daily 
capacity of 3 million cubic feet—2 millions of carburetted and 1 million 
of “ blue” water gas. One unit of the plant was already at work; but 
the foundations, blowers, pumps, &c., had been put in in duplicate, so 
that for a very small outlay the plant could be extended—the only ad- 
dition being the four generator and scrubber shells. This scheme neces- 
sitated new exhausters, boilers, feed-pumps, &c.; and, in addition, it 
entailed the carrying out of considerable alterations to purifiers, mains, 
&c. He was pleased to state that, with the exception of the water-gas 
plant and the boiler and exhausters, the whole of the work had been 
carried out by the Company’s own staff and employees. With regard 
to the outside department, new consumers were being added to the 
books daily; and during the past half year a considerable number of 
meters, gas fires, and cookers had been fixed. The Directors had 
completed contracts for coal up to the end of June, 1910, at con- 
siderably reduced prices, which, however, would not come into full 
operation until the end of the current half year. The Secretary 
(Mr. H. W. Ashmole) and the Engineer and Manager (Mr. W. B. 
Farquhar) were preparing figures with a view to the introduction of 
some scheme of profit-sharing, about which he hoped to speak at 
the next meeting. Reference to this subject naturally recalled to 
mind the loss the gas industry had sustained by the death of Sir 
George Livesey, in whose memory it was proposed to establish a Pro- 
fessorship of Gas Engineering and Fuel at the Leeds University. The 
Directors had decided to contribute ten guineas towards the fund now 
being raised for the purpose; and he felt sure the proprietors would 
cordially support their decision. There had been a vacancy on the 
Board caused by the death of Mr. H. A. Bishop ; and it had been filled 
by the appointment of Mr. A. A. Johnston—formerly the Engineer and 
Manager of the Company, and now filling a similar position with one 
of the most important gas companies in England—whose thorough 
knowledge of gas manufacture in all its branches would no doubt be of 
great assistance to the Board. The report and accounts were adopted, 
and the meeting passed off very successfully. 


Reduction in Price at Lewes. 


The report which was adopted at the half-yearly meeting of the 
Lewes Gas Companystated that the revenue account for the six months 
to Dec. 31 showed a profit of £2330. After providing for interest on 
mortgages, the balance of net revenue as shown in the profit and loss 
account was £3459. The Directors recommend that dividends for 
the half year be declared at the rate of 5 per cent. upon the original 
capital stock and at the rate of 34 per cent. on the additional capital 
stock. These dividends (after deduction of income-tax) would amount 
to £1409. The Board proposed to reduce the price of gas to consumers 
by ordinary meters 2d. per rooo0 cubic feet as from the 25th inst., and 
also to make a corresponding reduction to consumers by prepayment 
meters as from about thesame date. The Chairman (Mr. M.S. Blaker) 
referred to the loss the Company had sustained by the death of Mr. 
C. R. Kemp, who was Chairman at the time of his decease, and to fill 
whose place on the Board Mr. Edward Monk, jun., had been appointed. 
Turning to the business, he congratulated the shareholders on the suc- 
cessful half year that the undertaking had enjoyed. The amount of 
gas sold had been over a million cubic feet more than during the cor- 
responding half year. He thought this was a satisfactory increase. 
At the commencement of the half year, the Company underwent a 
change of Manager. They had in that position for many years Mr. 
Levi Monk, a gentleman of very large experience and of great efficiency 
and energy in carrying on the duties of Manager of the Company. 
They could not close their eyes, as shareholders, to the fact that the 
success of the Company depended largely on the efficiency of the 
Manager. Mr. Monk had been succeeded by Mr. Edward Jones, who 
had had considerable experience in the works of the Company. They 
regarded him as a Manager of no less energy and efficiency; and he 
thought under his supervision the affairs of the Company were likely 
to prosper as well as they did under the late Manager. The Company 
now had 955 ordinary consumers and rrr slot consumers; making a 
total of 2066. 
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Water. 
Raising of Further Capital Authorized at Bristol. 

In moving the adoption of the report at the annual meeting of the 
Bristol Water Company, the Chairman (Mr. H. N. Abbot) referred 
first to the death of Mr. Edward Bush, who had been for upwards of 
fifty years a member of the Board, and for more than twenty years 
Chairman. He said Mr. Bush began life with the Company when it 
paid 5s. 6d. upon every £25 share, and had a gross revenue of £15,c0> 
a year. He left it when it was paying 8 per cent. dividend, and had a 
revenue more than ten times the amount named. Turning to the 
accounts, he stated that the growth of revenue during the year had been 
£2913 ; but the working expenses were also nearly {900 more. About 
one-ninth of their revenue went in rates and taxes. They supplied in 
the course of the year upwards of 3,500,000,000 gallons ; and the daily 
supply was 9,600,000 gallons. Theincrease of working expenses showed 
a considerable rise. The year just ended showed them to be 29°22 per 
cent., while in the previous year they were 28°55. This increase had, 
of course, to be met out of the growth of revenue. Last year they paid 
a dividend of £7 17s. 64. ; but this year they had decided to pay the 
full 8 per cent. Todo so, however, would mean drawing £762 from 
the amount that had been carried forward. In conclusion, he thanked 
Mr. A, J. Alexander (the Secretary and General Manager) and the other 
officers for their services during the year. The report was adopted ; 
and subsequently a special resolution authorizing the issue of a further 
sum of £8759 of 34 per cent. debenture stock was carried. 


Projected Extensions by the South Hants Company. 

At the recent annual meeting of the South Hants Water Company, 
the profit and loss account showed a credit balance of £15,425, com- 
pared with £14,362 this time last year. The Directors recommended 
the payment of a dividend at the maximum rate upon all classes of 
ordinary shares, which (with the interim dividend paid in August) 
would absorb £12,836; leaving a balance of £2589. It was proposed 
to allocate £500 of this sum to the back-dividends fund, and carry for- 
ward {2089. The Chairman (Mr. W. E. Darwin, J.P.), in moving the 
adoption of the report, said he was glad to be able to again lay before 
the meeting such a satisfactory statement. There was every indication 
of a return of prosperity for Southampton and the neighbourhood, and 
the Directors had thought it right to be prepared for the future. Mr. 
Matthews, who had taken the place of their late Consulting Engineer, 
and whose local knowledge would be of great service to them, had put 
before them a scheme by which they would be in a position to meet 
any demands that might be made on them. A new reservoir would be 
provided at Twyford ; and arrangements would be made by which con- 
siderable economy would be effected in the working at Timsbury. The 
Directors wished to acknowledge the zealous way in which the staff 
and the officers generally did their work and looked after the interests 
ofthe Company. Thereport was adopted ; and a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the Consulting Engineer, the Manager (Mr. George Green- 
slade), the Secretary (Mr. E. G. Burnett), and the staff. 





ILKESTON GAS-WORKS EXTENSIONS. 


Last Tuesday, Mr. A. G. Malet held an inquiry at Ilkeston on behalf 
of the Local Government Board with reference to an application by 
the Town Council for a Provisional Order to enable them to acquire 
by agreement additional lands for the purposes of their gas under- 
taking, to authorize the borrowing of further money, and for other 
purposes. 

The Town Clerk (Mr. Wright Lissett) said when the gas-works were 
bought in 1879 the purchase money was £25,000, and the legal expenses 
£1048 ; making the total cost of the undertaking £26,048. At thattime 
the population was 12,000 ; whereas it had now grown to 31,500. The 
gas made then was 26 million cubic feet per annum, and the number 
of customers 647; while last year the respective figures were 108 million 
cubic feet and 5036 customers. There were then 134 public lamps ; 
now there were 520, besides about 4o electric lamps. In twenty-four 
hours they had sent out 540,000 cubic feet of gas; and they had only 
storage capacity for 300,000 feet. Thus they had been working in a 
hand-to-mouth manner, which showed the need for enlargement of the 
works. In consequence, it became necessary that they should have an 
increased area of land within their power to use; and this was the 
object of the present application. They were asking for powers, also, 
to borrow a further sum of £4870. 

Evidence having been given by the Engineer and Manager (Mr. 
F. C. Humphrys) to the effect that without the additional land the 
operations of the gas-works would be crippled, 

Mr. G. G. Baily objected to the granting of the Order on behalf of 
the County Council of Derbyshire; the objection being directed mainly 
against clause 6 of the Order, which provided that the Corporation 
might “lay down, place, repair, alter, remove, and renew mains and 
pipes within their limits of supply for gas for the purposes of procuring, 
conducting, or disposing of any tar or other materials used by them in or 
resulting from the manufacture of gas or residual products thereof, or 
for any purpose connected with their business.” He said the benefits 
sought by the Order would be to the advantage of the Ilkeston rate- 
payers only, as against that of the general public affected. He also 
objected to the Order with respect to the Gallows Inn Bridge over the 
Erewash, which affected the Nottinghamshire County Council as well 
as the Derbyshire County Council. He read a letter from the Clerk 
to the former authority, asking him to represent the Nottinghamshire 
County Council as well as the Derbyshire County Council at the in- 
quiry, and urge that a protective clause should be inserted in the Order : 
‘* That the powers of article 6 of the Order shall not be exercised over 
any county bridge or joint county bridge without the consent of the 
County Council interested or jointly interested in such bridge.” 

After considerable discussion, a compromise was arrived at; the 
Town Clerk agreeing to the deletion of the words “ main roads” and 
“ bridges” from clause 6, and to the insertion of the word “ reason- 
ably,” so as to read, ‘‘ and subject to such terms and conditions as the 
said Council may reasonably impose.” 





THE FERMOY TOWN COUNCIL AND THE GAS COMPANY. 


Opposition to the Company’s Application for a Provisional Order, 

As briefly reported in the ‘‘ JournaL ”’ last week (p. 727), the Hon. 
T. H.W. PEvuam, the Chief of the Harbour Department of the Board 
of Trade, was engaged on the 5th and 6th inst, in inquiring into the 
application made by the Fermoy Gas Company, Limited, for a. Pro- 
visional Order to confer statutory powers upon them, authorize the 
raising of £15,000 of additional capital (making £25,000 in all), fix a 
standard price of 5s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet for gas, and secure a divi- 
dend of ro per cent. upon the original capital of {8000. We are now 
able to give a fuller report of the proceedings, which possess several 
features of interest. 

Mr. CAMPBELL Cooper (Messrs. R. W. Cooper and Sons) ap- 
peared for the Company; Mr. Vesey Knox, K.C., represented the 
Fermoy Town Council, who opposed the application in respect of the 
capital asked for and the proposed standard price. 

Mr. Cooper, in opening the case, said the Fermoy gas undertaking 
was established, with the concurrence of the Local Authority, in 1854, 
and certain arrangements were then made for the lighting of the public 
thoroughfares and the river. The population of the town was about 
6000, including the military. The undertaking originally belonged to 
Mr. George Anderson, and was carried on by a private Company until 
1904, when it was converted into a joint-stock Company. The original 
capital was £8000, and £10,680 had been spent on the works; an addi- 
tional £1500 having been borrowed out of £2000 sanctioned to be raised 
on debentures. The consumption of gas at the present time was 63 mil- 
lion cubic feet, and the works were originally planned for the supply 
of some 15 millions; but the consumption had been grievously checked. 
The Town Council had refused to allow the Company to open the 
roads for the purpose of laying mains; and the result had been that, 
though they had had repeated applications from would-be consumers 
to supply them with gas, they had not been able to. 

Mr. PELHAM: You should not make too much of that, as the Local 
Authority had not the power to allow them to open the roads. 

Mr. Coorer said that was a point under dispute. The Company 
had now a capacity for supplying 10 million cubic feet without spending 
another halfpenny of capital ; and they expected that, if other cases 
throughout the country could be taken as a parallel, the consumption 
in Fermoy would reach 15 millions. To obtain this additional 5 million 
cubic feet, a further sam of about £800 per million would be required 
to be laid out. Part of the plant would enable them to meet an ulti- 
mate consumption of 20 millions; but to do this the Company would 
have to incur a heavy outlay in the town itself. Though they had 
originally applied for £15,000 of additional capital, they did not now 
propose to ask for so much. They might, however, as he had said, 
reasonably expect the Company to eventually reach a consumption 
of 20 millions; and he asked Mr. Pelham to allow them what was 
usual in such cases. If this was not done, they would only have to 
come again to the Board of Trade; and the cost of the proceed- 
ings would naturally fall upon the consumers. Consequently, he 
hoped the Board would not deal too harshly with them. The next 
point was the standard price, which was seriously attacked. Mr. 
Anderson had reduced the cost of gas as low as he possibly could, 
and the price had been brought down from 7s. 6d., less ro per cent. for 
prompt payment, to 5s. 24d. This was a moderate figure compared 
with other undertakings of the same size in Ireland; but, owing to the 
litigation with the Council and the high price of coal, it had been 
necessary to increase the price to 5s. 1ed. It would be charged at this 
figure if Mr. Anderson were supplying it ; but the supply of the town had 
unfortunately been cut off, and Fermoy was in darkness. Taking the 
estimated cost of production at 4s. 2d., this would bring the standard 
price up to 6s. 2d.; but the Company only asked for 5s. 9d., which 
compared favourably even with the prices of English gas undertakings 
situated near the coalfields. The coal was brought to Fermoy by water 
and rail ; and the Company could not get cheap material of any kind. 
The objections taken to the Order were of the character usually raised 
by a local authority against a company. They bore upon a number of 
points which practically concentrated on capital and price and the 
amount of the original capital. 

Mr. Knox remarked that there was also the question of the candle 
power of the gas. 

The following evidence was then given in support of the application. 

Mr. G. W. Anderson, the Engineer of the Company, examined by Mr. 
Cooper, said he estimated that the total amount spent on the under- 
taking was £12,317. The capacity of the works was 10 million cubic 
feet easily ; and in December, 1907, they had made 64,000 cubic feet 
of gasin one day. He reckoned that to turn out 15 millions a capital 
of £16,700 would be necessary. If they were allowed to work under 
normal conditions, he believed the output would within three years reach 
15 millions; and he saw no reason why it should not ultimately reach 
20 or 25 millions. A total capital of from £1000 to £1200 per million 
cubic feet would be required for this. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Knox, witness said that in valuing the 
works he had taken the actual cost of the buildings and allowed 10 to 15 
per cent. for depreciation. Hecertainly expected to reach a consump- 
tion of 20 million cubic feet in ten years. 

Mr. Knox: You give no opinion at all as to what gas could be pro- 
duced for in Fermoy. 

Witness : I have an opinion ; but I object to give any estimate at all, 
as I am the Engineer. i 

Mr. R. Bruce Anderson, the Secretary and Manager of the Company, 
examined by Mr. Cooper, said he had honestly tried to keep down 
the price of gas in Fermoy, for he believed in selling cheap gas, as it 
brought a larger return. The Irish consumer would not spend enough 
on gas-fittings in his own house; but if the Company would provide 
and maintain the fittings, he would pay well for his gas. The average 
dividend of the Company since it started was, he thought, 7 per cent. ; 
so that it could not be said that he had squeezed the consumer in the 

ast. 
¥ In cross-examination by Mr. Knox, witness stated that, including the 
purchase price and what has been laid out since, £10,000 had been 
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expended on the works. His father had given {£3000 in cash and 
various other considerations for the concern. He could not say what 
capital was spent upon the undertaking between the date of purchase 
and that of the conversion of the concern into a Company. He held 
the whole of the 8000 ordinary shares. 

Mr. Knox: And now you are asking for increased capital without 
any material checking of what has been spent ? 

In further cross-examination as to the cost of the production of gas, 
witness gave some particulars referring to the year 1891. 

Mr. PELHAM remarked that he did not think the witness had given 
any satisfactory information as to the spending of the £8000. 

Witness said the Board of Trade could have the books, if they were 
required. 

Mr. Cooper, however, objected to their inspection by Mr. Knox. 

In answer to further questions, witness said that although he had 
once offered, under special circumstances, to accept a standard price 
of 4s. 6d., he would not do so now, as he had been put to considerable 
expense. 

This concluded the case for the Company. 

Mr. Knox then called Mr. E. H. Stevenson, who had inspected the 
works. He said he found that the floor inside the retort-house had 
been raised a little, but that there was nothing to prevent the works 
being flooded. Some of the plant was defective, and the bottom lift of 
one of the holders was very corroded, and had holes init. He had 
carefully gone over the works to see how much had been spent upon 
them during the past twenty years, and he should say that the outlay 
had not been very great. He would put the total capital expenditure 
on what he saw at £7500 or £8000 without allowing anything for 
depreciation, which must be considerable. Taking the preference 
shares at £2000 and the borrowed money at a like amount, be would 
put the original capital at £4000, which would represent the total 
visible expenditure. He did not anticipate a great increase in the out- 
put of gas; and in the next ten years he reckoned the Company would 
require about £4000 additional capital. He estimated the standard 
price for gas in Fermoy should be 4s. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Mr. Cooper (to witaess): Are you aware that the Engineer of the 
Wexford works valued the undertaking at £11,000? 

Witness : That does not make the slightest difference to my valuation. 

At this juncture Mr. Pelham endeavoured to bring about a settle- 
ment ; but Mr. Cooper remarked that his clients would sooner take the 
case to Parliament than go without the full £8000 of original capital at 
Io percent. The inquiry was, accordingly, adjourned till next day. 

On the resumption of the proceedings, 

Mr. PELHAM expressed the hope that the parties had been able to 
come to a settlement. 

Mr. Knox said he believed the Company would not forego the divi- 
dend of ro per cent. upon the £8000; and it was impossible to accept 
a settlement upon such a basis. 

Mr. PELHAM said he thought he would allow the £8000 of original 
capital, but not the 10 per cent. dividend. The best way was to allow 
the £8000, and discuss the standard price on this basis. 

Mr. Cooper said a very great question of principle was involved. 
The Company would not come to the Board of Trade or to Parliament 
if they thought they were going to be penalized. They could easily 
make 12 or 13 per cent. without going to Parliament. 

Mr. PELHAM: You have no rights at present. 

Mr. Cooper: That is a question which is under dispute. 

Mr. Knox: It has been decided against a company by eight Judges 
of the High Court in Ireland. 

Mr. Cooper: Well, my clients will accept a lower dividend than 
10 per cent. ; but this must be taken with other points. 

Further evidence was then called in opposition to the application. 

Mr. C. F. Spencer, an accountant, examined by Mr. Knox, said he 
had inspected the balance-sheets of the Company for the four years 
ending the 31st of March, 1908. According to these accounts, the issue 
of share capital was £8000. He had examined the balance-sheets to 
ascertain how much capital expenditure had been incurred since the 
acquisition of the works by the Company; and the total he had been 
able to trace was £1217. There had been £3284 more capital brought 
into the Company, being £2000 more than was accounted for by the 
expenditure. There would, of course, be working expenses involved in 
the contract the Company formerly had with the War Office. In the 
balance-sheet for the year ending March 31, 1905, the Company had 
only been in existence for four months, and 1s. 6d. per share was dis- 
tributed, which represented a dividend of between 22 and 224 per cent. 
per annum. In 1906, the dividend on the ordinary share capital was 
I2 per cent.; in 1907, 7 per cent. It was only in 1908 that the divi- 
dend did not exceed 5 per cent. ; the average for the four years being 

11f per cent. He found that the cost of the gas was 1s. 6:22d. per 
1000 cubic feet, and the actual cost, including management and all ex- 
penses, 3s. 3d. He thought the extra £15,000 asked for would, at the 
present rate of expenditure, last for the next fifty years. 

In reply to Mr. Cooper, witness said he was of opinion that the 
whole of the Company’s books should be investigated. 

This concluded the evidence. 

Mr. Knox proceeded to sum up on behalf of the Town Council. 
With regard to the 10 per cent. dividend asked for by the promoters, 
there was no reason why the Company should be allowed this rate, 
even if they had proved the whole of their expenditure. In many 
cases 7 per cent. was given. If the undertaking was in reasonably 
good condition, it was not customary to deduct anything for deprecia- 
tion in the fixing of capital; but if the works were excessively dilapi- 
dated, it was usual to take off something. 

Mr. Pecuam: In the case of a company who have paid ro per cent. 
(say) for 10 years seeking to obtain statutory powers, the original shares 
would be worth more than ro per cent. 

Mr. Knox said this would be so, though they would not be allowed 
to obtain more than 10 per cent. Counsel further explained that a 
company had often to sacrifice something in order to gain security. 
Proceeding, he said that Mr. George Anderson bought the undertaking 
in 1889 for a sum which he (Counsel) did not know, and Mr. Bruce 

Anderson had said it was £3000 and “other considerations.’’ But 
it was an unknown quantity—it might be £20000r £3000. There wasa 
period of fifteen years during which the undertaking was purely a family 






concern. Noaccounts had been presented, and they did not know how 
it was managed, nor did they know whether anything was brought in 
from outside during this period. It might be the capital outlay was 
entirely paid for by the gas consumers; and Mr. Stevenson’s evidence 
showed that the expenditure could not have been at all great. Conse- 
quently, there could not have been any large amount of fresh capital 
spent. Inthe year 1904, Mr. Anderson formed a limited Company, and 
he made a bargain with himself by which the price was fixed, partly in 
cash, and the payment of £8000 in shares. The only record they had 
was the first balance-sheet prepared, in which it was stated that the 
purchase price was paid for goodwill; so that the £8000 included 
goodwill, and was not put down as the structural value of the 
undertaking. He submitted that the Company had entirely failed 
to show that they had put into the works anything at all equivalent to 
£8000. So far as the ordinary shares of the Company were concerned, 
they were thrown back upon the transaction in 1904 which was one 
that could not satisfy the Board of Trade in dealing with the matter. 
He could not think that the evidence with regard to capital expenditure 
could not be obtained. The concern had been in one pair of hands 
practically all the time. Mr. Anderson, sen., was still living; and it 
was absurd to say that the son could not get access to the books while 
the father was still alive. For four years Mr. Anderson himself was 
the owner of the works. But there was no evidence to show that he 
found a single farthing of additional capital; and even during the 
period since the Company had been formed, though it was true that 
extra capital had been raised, only some £1200 was shown to have 
been spent. The whole working capital of the past four years had been 
found by debentures and preference shares ; and on these facts he sub- 
mitted that the Company were not entitled to any consideration from 
the Board of Trade. They had failed to bring before the Board proper 
evidence which ought to satisfy them ; and he questioned whether they 
were entitled to go to the second point, and substantiate the value of 
the plant. He did not think £8000 had been put into the plant in any 
form. But even supposing £4000 had been spent out of capital and 
£4000 out of income, the Company would only be entitled to a dividend 
of 5 per cent. on the last £4000. Seeing that the cost of the under- 
taking could be ascertained, he really did not see why this had not 
been done, or some attempt, at all events, made to see what the cost 
had been. The ro per cent. basis ought to go. Ten per cent. capital 
was worth a great deal more prima facie than par—in fact, it was worth 
about double; and if the structural value of the undertaking were 
£10,000, the Company had no right to get for it something like £16,000 
in ordinary shares in addition to the preference and debentures. The 
Company had failed to produce any evidence of cost, and had gone to 
the value put upon the works by Mr. Anderson, and asked the Board 
of Trade to double it. Tiis was a preposterous proposal ; and if they 
were not prepared to take the Order upon terms different from these, 
they should not be allowed to have it. He submitted that if the Com- 
pany had £4000 additional capital at 5 per cent., they would be given 
even more that they were entitled to; and he was perfectly willing, on 
behalf of his clients, that the valuation of the works should be fixed by 
a person appointed by the Board of Trade. Then by deducting from 
the amount of the valuation the £3500 of debentures and preference 
shares, they would get at the original capital value of the undertaking. 
As an alternative, he would agree to the fixing of the original capital 
at £8000 bearing interest at 5 per cent. With regard to the question 
of the standard price, no doubt there were many places in Ireland 
where the charge for gas was absurdly high. He thought this was one 
of the reasons why the sales were generally low. Coal was no dearer 
in Ireland than it was in the South of England ; and he submitted that 
2s. gd. per 1000 cubic feet was a sufficient value to fix. Then if 1s. od. 
were added for dividend purposes, this would bring the standard price 
up to 4s. 6d., which he contended would be ample. He submitted, in 
conclusion, that the ordinary capital of the Company ought not to 
receive more than 5 per cent. on £8000, and that the standard price 
should not exceed 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Mr. Cooper, in reply, denied that his clients had hidden anything 
from the Board of Trade. Mr. Anderson was perfectly willing to 
place his books at the disposal of the Board, as he had nothing what- 
ever to conceal; but with regard to the old books, they were not in 
his possession. Mr. Anderson was quite willing, at his own expense, 
to have the works valued by a Board of Trade valuer. 

After some argument, 

Mr. Cooper offered to accept 8 per cent. on the £8000 of ordinary 
capital. 

Mr. Knox, however, refused to accept this. 

Mr. PELHam pleaded that a settlement should be arrived at between 
the parties. He said it was very unsatisfactory that unauthorized 
undertakings like that at Fermoy should continue, as such a condition 
of things was bad alike for the Local Authority and the Company. 
Local authorities were bound to exercise their veto, as they could not 
prescribe proper regulations for the opening of the roads, &c, It was 
desirable to get such disputes as this settled apart from the Board of 
Trade if possible; and he would very much prefer that an agreement 
should be come to. He did not want the Board to have to give a 
definite decision except by agreement, as there were so many reasons 
why matters should be settled mutually. Otherwise, the Company 
might not be able to resume the supply of gas pending the confirmation 
of the Provisional Order. 

Some considerable time having been spent in endeavouring to bring 
about a settlement, ‘ 

Mr. Cooper offered to accept 74 per cent. on the £8000 of capital, 
with a standard price of 5s. 3d. 

Mr. Knox, however, declined to accept it. 

Eventually the whole of the matters in dispute were left to Mr. 
Pelham for decision. 


The Public Lighting of Birmingham.—The Birmingham Public 
Works Committee—having been struck by the excellent lighting of 
Victoria Square by means of high-pressure gas—are desirous of in- 
creasing the illumination in some of the other important parts of the 
city. They have therefore arranged for a Sub-Committee to present a 
report on the cost and the method of lighting which, in their opinion, 
should be adopted. 
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GERMAN CONTINENTAL GAS COMPANY. 


Report and Accounts. 

We have received, by the courtesy of Herr W. von Oechelbaeuser, 
the General Manager, a copy of the report and statement of accounts 
or the past year, to be submitted to the general meeting of the Com- 
pany which is to be held at Dessau on Friday, the 26th inst. The 
following is an epitome of their contents. 


The year was marked by general depression, which extended to the 
business of the Company; and, consequently, the increase in the make 
of gas was only 3°48 per cent., ascompared with an increase of 8°77 per 
cent. in 1907. The profit on the year’s working was, however, rela- 
tively greater, because, on the one hand, of the resumption of quiet and 
ordinary working conditions at Warsaw (which is the largest station of 
the Company), and, on the other hand, of the attainment of improved 
technical results at the Company’s German works, and of economies 
effected in administration. The profit for the past year amounted to 
3,426,222°37 marks (about £167,952), which is 581,683:04 marks (about 
£28,514) more than that for the preceding year. A dividend on the 
share capital is recommended at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum, 
which compares with 84 per cent. in 1907, 8 per cent. in 1906, and 
Io per cent. in the four years next before 1996. A larger sum than 
usual is carried to the renewal fund account, in order to compensate for 
exceptional claims made on it in 1907, and to admit of a reduction of 
the valuation of the buildings at the Company’s works at Nordhausen, 
to bring them in conformity with the terms at which the Corporation 
may, under a new concession, eventually take over these works. 

The price of coal has unfortunately been even higher than in 1997; 
and it has been necessary to obtain from abroad a considerable portion 
of the supply required. The higher price of coal has been covered to 
some extent by improvement in the working results, and by the sale of 
coke under contract at the favourable prices which ruled the previous 
year. The depression in the value of tar has continued. Ammonia 
has realized much the same return as in 1907. The introduction of 
vertical retort settings proceeded at the Company’s principal Potsdam 
works, and now the gas made there is produced solely by these retorts, 
as has been the case at the Dessau works for two years past. Vertical 
retorts are now being installed at the M. Gladbach works, and all new 
installations required in any of the Company’s works will in future be 
on this system. There has also been a great extension of the use of the 
Dessau system of vertical retorts throughout Germany, and favourable 
reports on them are coming in from all sides. In particular, they are 
found to render the labour of the stokers less arduous. The Company’s 
full share in the profits realized for the year by the subsidiary Company 
who are exploiting this system, had not been ascertained at the time 
when the accounts of the gas undertaking were made up; and, conse- 
quently, it will not appear in them fully until next year. 

New concessions, terminating in the years 1925 and 1926, have been 
obtained for the supply of gas to the towns of Gotha and Nordhausen. 
The new works erected at Elbgau, near Dresden, with a distributing 








system about 22 miles in length, were brought into use at the end of the 
year. The introduction by several firms of small fast-running gas- 
engines, in which the advances in motor-car engine construction have 
been utilized, should lead to an increase in the consumption of gas for 
power purposes. The new motors occupy less space, and are about 
half the weight and price of gas-engines of the older types. Their 
lower initial cost should greatly aid gas in competing with electric 
motors. At present, 71°44 per cent. of the Company’s total make of 
gas is sold for lighting purposes, and 20°52 per cent. for cooking, heat- 
ing, and power; while the unaccounted-for gas amounts to 6°49 per 
cent. The consumption on the works is 1°55 per cent. of the make. 
There has been a substantial increase in the length of the distributing 
mains in the year, 

The report contains obituary notices of Herren R. Borchardt and 
J. Nolte, both of Berlin, who were members of the Supervisory Board 
of the Company, and whose deaths during the year under review were 
recorded in the “ JourNAL ” at the time. 


— 


METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD. 





At the Meeting of the Board last Friday, the Finance Committee 
reported that they were unable to submit complete estimates of income 
and expenditure for the year 1909-10 before the 1st of April. The 
following recommendation will therefore be submitted at the next 
meeting of the Board : “‘ That the estimate of £159,690 to be submitted 
by the Finance Committee in respect of expenditure on capital account 
for the period between April 1, 1909, and the submission of the annual 
estimates be approved ; and that the Works and Stores Committee be 
authorized to incur expenditure during this period not exceeding that 
amount in respect of the several objects specified in the estimates 
submitted.” 

On the recommendation of the Works and Stores Committee, it was 
resolved to contribute a sum of 50 guineas towards the expenses of the 
Joint Committee on Water Regulations, &c.; and the Chairman and 
Clerk of the Board were appointed the Board’s representatives. 

On the motion of the Chairman (Mr. E. B, Barnard, M.P.), seconded 
by Lord Welby (Chairman of the Finance Committee), the heartiest 
congratulations of the Board were unanimously offered to Sir Melvill 
Beachcroft, the former Chairman, on his election to the office of 
Chairman of the London County Council. Sir Melvill thanked his 
colleagues for their kind congratulations. He said the post he now 
held was one of great honour, of responsibility, and perhaps of some 
difficulty. He could not anticipate the same forbearance in his new 
official position as that which the Board so generously extended to him 
for the five years in which he occupied the chair. Unfortunately, the 
London County Council was subjected to party differences which, he 
was glad to say, never troubled the Board. It was the duty of the 
Board to pour 230 million gallons of water into London every day. 
The duty of the London County Council was, perhaps, of a different 
kind ; but if either the Board or the Council failed in their duty for a 
single week, London would suffer considerably. 
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590,c00 | 10 | Oct. 15| 10 | Alliance & Dublinrop.c.| 184—19 | .. | 5 5 
268,324 | to ‘ 7 | Do. 7 p.c.| 123-233 | -- | 5 5 
310,000 | Stk. | Jan. rq] 4 | Do. 4p.c. Deb.| 93-100} .. | 4 0 
200,c02 5 | Oct. 29| €4 |Bombay, Ltd. . . .| 58-58 |-- | 5 10 
40,009 5 ” €4 | Do. New, £4 paid.| 4748, J. |6 2 
50,000 1) | Feb, 25 | 14 Bourne- ) op.c.. .| 234—298 Jeo | 4141 
51,810 | 1) . 7 |mouth Gas}B7pc. .| 164—163 | .. | 4 3 
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100,000} 1)|Apl. 26] 44 | Do. gdp.c. Pref. .| 48-54 | -- | 8 3 
50,000! so| Nov. 3| 6 Do. 6 p.c. 1st Mort.| 47-49 |.» | 6 2 
100,000 | Stk. | Dec. 30 | 43 Do. 4% p.c. Deb. Stk.) 79-78 ioe 5 15 
157152 | Stk. | Feb. 25 | 5 |Chester5p.c.Ord. . .| 109—IIL/.. | 410 
1,493,280 | Stk. | Mar, 12 | 5,2; | Commercial 4 p.c. Stk. .| 106—105*) +4 | 4 16 
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55,000 | uy _ 4 | Do. Deb. Stk.. . .]| 103—105/.. | 3 16 
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354,002 10 sa rm .| Do. £7 ws. paid. | 177-183 | .. | 4 18 
15,161,545 | Stk. | Feb. 11 |4/10/8| Gas )4p.c.Ord. . . 1004—I101} —-1/4 9 
2,630,000; 4, ‘a 34 | light | 34 p.c. max. . 873-884 | .. | 3 19 
39793:735 | ed 4 | and 4 p.c. Con. Pref,} 104—106 | .. 3 15 
41193975 ve Dec. 11} 3 | Coke) 3 p.c. Con. Deb.| 844—854 | .. 3 10 
258,740 | Stk. | Mar. 12] 4? | Hastings& St. L.34p.c.| 93-95% | .. | 5 0 
82,500] 4, i €+ Do, do. 5 p.c.| 110—112*| . 5 11 
70,000 10 | Oct. 15 | 11 Hongkong & China, Ltd.| 18—184|.. | 5 181 
123,570 | Stk. | Mar, 12 | 64 | Ilford ‘“‘*A’’ and ‘*C" ,| 129—131*| +3 | 4 19 
65,783 - ae 5 Do. “B" . « « «| 102—104"| +4 | 4 16 
51,000 % Dec. 30| 4 | Do.4p.c.Deb.. . 102—104 | .. | 3 161 
4;949,000 | Stk. | Nov, 13} 8 | Imperial Continental 181—183 | +1} 4 7 
473,600 | Stk. | Feb. 11 | 34 | Do. 3$p.c. Deb. Red.| c4—96 | .. | 3.121 
195,242 | Stk. | Mar, 12| 6 Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c. . aw co i ae 
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s § Ss 3 ae or 
Issue. |Share. - 53 228 NAME. | losing Fall | sence 
- 5 Ame | wk. | ment. 
a 9 eo | —— | 
£ p.c. | £ sd. 
561,000 | Stk | Feb, 25| 10 | Liverpool United A .| 227-229| ++ | 4 7 4 
718,100 | 5» ” 7 Do. B. .|-69§-1718 | +» |4 1 7 
306 083 | » | Dec. 30] 4 Do. _ Deb. Stk. | 105-107 | ++ | 314 9 
75,000 | 5] Dec, 11] 6 |Mata&Medn,Ltd .| 42-5 | +» |6 0 0 
520,000 | 100] Oct. 1] 5 Met of )5 p.c. Deb, | 101-103 | -- | 417 f 
250,000 | 100 = 44 Melbourne } 3 p.c. Deb. | ZOE—=105 | °- | 475 
511,920 | 20] Nov. 13] 34 |Monte Video. Ltd. . | 124-123 | +2/ 5 9 10 
1,775.892 | Stk. | Feb. 25 | 44 | Newc’tle& G’t:sh’d Con | 1084-1094 | -- | 4 2 2 
513,795 | Stk | Dec. 30] 33 Do. 34 p.c. Deb.| 91-93 | -» | 315 3 
15,00 10 | Feb, 25 | 10 | North Middlesex 10 p.c.| 198-20 | +» |5 0 3 
55,940 10 9 7 Do: 7pc| 13-134] ++ |5 3 
300,090 | Sts. | Nov. 27| 8 |Oriental, Ltd. . 9. «| 140-142) +» | 512 8 
60,009 5 | Sept. 20] 8 |Ottoman, Ltd. . . .| O8-€8 | +» |6 5 6 
3',800 | 53] Feb, 25|13 |PortseaIslandA. . 135-137 | ++ |5 9° 7 
69,000 | 50 ss 13 O. + e «| 129-138 | -- | 419 3 
100,000 5) vo 12 0. » « «| TIQ—321} -- | 419 2 
114,800 | 50 5 10 Do. DandE,| 10I—103| ++ | 417 1 
398,490 5| Oct. 29] 7 |PrimitivaOrd. . . 64-65 | -- 15 7 8 
796,48) 5| Jan. 28] 5 Do. 5p.c Pref. .| 5—SZ ~ 1475 3 
483,902 | 1co|] Dec. 1] 4 Do. 4p.c Deb, .| 95-97. | ++ |4 2 6 
1,200,000 | 10] Oct. 15| 8 |RiverPlateOrd. . 14—14h | +» | 510 4 
312,650 | Stk | Dec. 30] 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb, .| 95-97. |-- |4 2 6 
250,000 10 | Sept. 30} 8 |San Paulo, Ltd... .| 14—I4h]+- | 510 4 
125,020 50] Jan. 2] 5 Do. sp.c.Deb. .| 49-50 | -- |5 9 0 
135,c00 | Stk | Sept. 11 | 10 |SheffieldA . « « «| 240—242/ +6 | 4 2 8 
209,984 | 5, ” 10 Bos Bays 239—241 | +. | 4 3 0 
523,5¢0 | 4, ‘2 10 Do. C . « « «| 230—840/ -- | 4 3 4 
70,000 | 10] Oct. 29] 10 |SouthAfrcan. . . .| 13814 | ++ | 7 210 
6,429,895 | Stk. | Feb. x1 | 5/6/8 | South Met., 4 p.c. Ord.| 120-122 | «- | 4 7 4 
1,895,445 | 4» | Jan. m4] 3 Do. 3 p.c. Deb. | 844-854 | +» | 310 2 
209,82 | Stk. | Aug. 31 | 8 South Shields Coa. Stk.|} 154—156 | «+ a 2 
605,009 | Stk. | Feb, 25 | 5% |S’th Suburb’nOrd.5p.c.} 119—121 | -- | 4 10 11 
60,090 ’ ne 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. .| 120—122|-- | 4 2 0 
117,058 | ,, | Jan. 14] 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk.| 124126 | -- | 319 4 
502,310 | Stk. | Nov. 13] 5 Southampton Ord. . .| 109111 | -. | 410 I 
120,0°0 | Stk. | Feb.25 | 6% | Tottenham) A 5 p.c. 131133 | -- |5 1 6 
423,940 ” ” 5% and {3 34 p.c. .| 1O8—1i0 | -- 1415 5 
149-470 | 4, Dec. 30] 4 |Edmonton )4p.c. Deb.| 100—102 | -- | 318 5 
152,380 I * 8 |Tusean,Ltd.. . . .| Sok | -- | 813 0 
149,900 10 | Jan, 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Red.| 99-101 | -- | 419 0 
236,476 | Stk. | Feb. 25] 5 z nemouth, 5 p.c. Max.| 104—106 | .. | 414 4 
ands- | 
255,636 | Stk. | Feb. 25| 64)] worth |B3p.c. . .| 129131) -- | 419 3 
79:416 | 4, | Dec. 30] 3 and [{3p.c.Deb.Stk.| 72-74 | -- |4 1 1 
Putney 
895,872 | ,, | Feb. 25| 5% | West Hams5p.c. Ord. .| 114-116 | .. | 4 10 6 
210,000 ’ ” 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. | 124-126 | .. | 319 4 
253,300 ” Dec. 30] 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk.. | 105—107 | .. | 314 9 
} 1 











Prices marked * are ‘‘ Ex div.” 
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GAS APPARATUS SUPPLY COMPANIES. 


The Directors of Messrs. C. & W. Walker, Limited, in their 
report for the year ending Jan. 31, which is to be presented at the 
meeting in Birmingham on the 25th inst., state that the profit for the 
year, after charging Directors’ fees and depreciation on buildings and 
plant, and writing down investments to their present value, amounts to 
£11,724. After adding the balance brought forward from the previous 
year, £5070, and deducting the interim dividends (£3100) paid in 
August, there remains for disposal the sum of £14,294, which the 
Board recommend be apropriated as follows: To paya dividend at the 
rate of 54 per cent. per annum on the preference shares for the six 
months to Jan. 31, £1100; to pay a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum, free of income-tax, on the ordinary shares for the six 
months, £2000; to add to the reserve fund (making it £30,000), £3000; 
to carry forward to next year, £8194. While competition last year 
was as keen as ever, the Directors were glad to be able to report a 
substantial increase in the amount of business done, which has resulted 
in a corresponding increase in the profits of the Company. 

At the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, last Tuesday, Mr. S. Sanders 
presided at the nineteenth ordinary general meeting of John Wright 
and Eagle Range, Limited. In their report, the Directors stated that 
the profit for the year, after augmenting the contingent reserve and 
charging the Directors’ fees, the Managing-Directors’ remuneration, and 
depreciation on the buildings and plant, amounted to £54,455. After 
adding the balance (£8574) brought forward, and deducting theinterim 
dividend (£17.947) paid in August last, there remained at disposal the 
sum of £45,082, which the Directors recommended should be appro- 
priated as follows: To payment of a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum for the half year on the preference shares, less income-tax, 
£2422; to payment of a dividend of 2s. 6d. per share on the ordinary 
shares, free of income-tax, £25,875 ; to carry to the reserve fund, {8000— 
leaving £8785 to be carried forward. The Chairman, in moving the 
adoption of the report and balance-sheet, remarked that though there 
might be a monotony in the proceedings, it was of the character that 
engendered confidence, by the regularity with which the Company 
paid their dividends. For many years there had been 29 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares and the usual fixed dividend of 6 per cent. on the 
preference shares. This position had lifted the shares of the Company 
from the category of the speculative to that of pure investment ; and 
little was heard of ups and downs in regard to them, except in times of 
general inflation or depression all round. The figures of the balance- 
sheet presented great similarity to those of the previous one; and the 
financial position of the Company was about as strong and as favour- 
able as any other corporation or company could show. Mr. H. J. Yates, 
seconding the motion, said the Company had (as in previous years) 
prepared for competition, and had been able to sell goods at less than 
they used at one time to cost. They had brought out appliances which 
some years ago it was thought impossible to apply to gas-stoves ; and 





gas engineers had acknowledged that the Company, by their patents, 
had placed gas-heating in a position which it had not previously 
attained. They were now building a suite of laboratories for physical 
research, analytical, and testing work. The report and balance-sheet 
were adopted ; and a dividend at the rate of 2s. 6d. per share on the 
ordinary shares was declared. Mr. T. B. Peattie (Secretary) and Mr. 
W. Brodie (Departmental Manager) were re-elected Directors; as was 
also Mr. S. Sanders, who was appointed Chairman of the Board on the 
retirement of Mr. George E. Wright last year. 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 





From Our Own Correspondent, 
Saturday. 

The meeting of the Scottish Junior Gas Association in Glasgow to- 
night dealt with two subjects of interest to gas manufacturers. In his 
paper, Mr. Cuthbert pressed the importance of adequate arrange- 
ments for the supply of secondary air. The information he gave 
was well received; but the discussion upon the paper was short— 
the communication being too conclusive to provoke remarks. At- 
tention may, however, be directed to the observations of Mr. F. L, 
M‘Laren, of Dumbarton, which are unmistakably those of a master in 
the subject. It is specially agreeable to find that he has arrived, by 
experience, founded on application of a most skilful nature, at the con- 
clusion that producer gas is the best gas available for motive power. 
The second paper, on high-pressure gas lighting, by Mr. Vincent M. 
Evans, laid before the members a full account of what is being accom- 
plished in this direction. Mr, Evans is engaged in trade, and is not 
eligible for membership; but the excellent way in which he treated his 
subject led to the question being raised as to why traders and manufac- 
turers should be debarred from the Association. The subject is to be 
discussed at the annual general meeting on April 10. Meantime mem- 
bers are advised to consider the matter. The proposal to admit traders 
and manufacturers is a departure from the constitution of the Junior 
Association, as adopted when the Association was started; and it 
should, therefore, receive very serious consideration. Probably the 
custom south of the Border might have some effect upon the decision 
of the members. 

The decision of the Valuation Appeal Court in the questions relating 
to the valuation of the undertaking within the City of Edinburgh 
of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners, given yesterday, and 
reported in another column of the ‘‘ JourNnaL,’’ gives the Com- 
missioners a reduction in valuation to the amount of £4394, and 
refuses the further reduction they asked to the amount of £2421. The 
Commissioners have succeeded in establishing that their undertaking 
is a non-profit earning one, as against the contention of the Assessor, 
sustained by the Magistrates, that, in respect of the provisions in their 


Acts of Parliament requiring them to set aside part of their revenue 
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as a reserve fund, it must be held to be profit earning. This view was 
the outcome of a decision in 1907, in a case relating to the valuation of 
the Leith Harbour and Docks. The Appellate Judges have given their 
opinion very strongly that, in respect of the statutory restrictions as 
to the disposal of the Gas Commissioners, the decision in the Leith 
case does not rule this one; and that the gas undertaking is therefore 
non-profit earning. In arriving at this conclusion, the Judges had to 
consider previous judgments, and the opinions of the Judges in these 
cases—notably that of the Dundee Gas Commissioners as far back as 
1881; and they came to theconclusion that, at that time, the distinction 
between the ordinary case of landlord and tenant and the case where 
one person was both landlord and tenant, and was prohibited from making 
profit, had not been fully recognized ; and so they approached the ques- 
tion as a new one for their consideration. The question decided yester- 
day had not emerged, because, as Lord Low pointed out, it had been 
the practice, until last year (when the decision in the Leith Docks case 
came into the field), to allow landlords’ expenditure to be deducted. A 
decision has now been given which will be of service generally. Valua- 
tion questions are very difficult to deal with. There is so much judge- 
made law in them that the exact position is not easy to allocate. The 
Gas Commissioners here have successfully vindicated a principle in 
valuation law which will affect not only themselves but many other 
undertakings. If they had lost upon the first question in their appeal, 
there need be no doubt that valuations of gas undertakings belonging 
to corporations would have been prejudicially affected generally. They 
bave warded off that eventuality; and for doing so the Commissioners 
deserve the thanks of the other corporations in Scotland, for fighting 
the battle for them. The second point in the Commissioners’ appeal 
is one which, although I heard the discussion before the Magistrates’ 
Court, and again in the Appeal Court, I do not understand. Ican only 
surmise that it was the view of the Commissioners that if they had suc- 
ceeded in getting a valuation placed upon the ground in which their 
pipes are laid, they would have had a more powerful standing with 
local authorities in the matter of ownership and the rights pertaining 
to ownership, or that, taking into account the differences in incidence 
in the rates of assessment in the different areas—the city of Edinburgh, 
the town of Leith, and the county of Midlothian —a monetary advan- 
tage would have accrued to the Commissioners in having a value placed 
upon the ground in which their pipes lie. Whatever their object was, 
they have not succeeded. The question is a somewhat abstruse one, 
and insteai of pursuing it further, it may be better to consider how the 
decision will work out in practice. As to the deduction in respect of 
landlords’ profits, that will be easily dealt with, as the proportions of 
the valuations in the respective areas are admitted, apart from this 
question of the value of the land in which the pipes are laid. But on 
this point the Magistrates of Leith added £2000 to the sum allocated 
by the Assessor to them, as the value of the gas undertaking within 
their area. The Corpo>ration of Leith were not parties to the appeal— 
the Gas Commissioners taking their place; but the decision of yester- 
day strikes at their position. The natural result would be that the 





£2000 which they added should be struck off the valuation in Leith ; 
but as they were not parties to the appeal, it is a question whether that 
can be done. In the absence of appeal, their valuation became final ; 
and if this view be sound, the Gas Commissioners will be obliged to 
pay rates in Leith, for this year, upon a sum of £2000 which the 
Appeal Court has declared to be illegal. The matter will right itself 
next year; but for this year, it would seem that the Gas Commis- 
sioners will, on account of the intricacies of the situation, be obliged 
to pay assessments in Leith which they ought not to have to pay. 

On Monday evening, Mr. H. O’Connor, F.R.S E., gave the last of five 
Keith Lectures under the auspices of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, 
upon “ Gas Manufacture and Lighting,” brief notices of which have been 
published from week to week in the ‘“ JourNAL.” The Royal Scottish 
Society of Arts belies its name. Its domain is not in the region of 
arts but of science; and in the course of a long career, it has done 
much to promote scientific research in many departments, Being 
somewhat liberally endowed, the Society are able to offer prizes and 
awards which are eagerly sought after. The series of lectures by 
Mr. O’Connor is an illustration of how widely open the Association 
hold the scientific portal, because a body of narrower view would, 
without doubt, have ruled a course of lectures upon what was in the 
main a coal gas subject as not of sufficient importance to be encouraged 
by them. It is to the credit of the Society that they recognize that 
coal gas problems are worthy of study. They are also to be congratu- 
lated on having selected Mr. O’Connor as the lecturer. The lectures 
have been exceedingly lucid; and it is a great pleasure indeed to be 
able to say that they have been well received by thoughtful audiences. 
The issue of the lectures in book form, which is promised, will bring 
them under the notice of a wider circle than were privileged to hear 
them delivered; and if the distribution be at all commensurate with 
the importance of the subject, the good which will be done will be all 
the greater. 

It was reported to the Hamilton Town Council this week that the 
cost of the railway siding into the gas-works had been about £2483. 
The first estimate of the cost was £1500; but the Railway Company’s 
estimate was about £2000. Tie Railway Company constructed the 
siding; and their charge has been £2082, with £220 for extra work. 
The balance of the cost represents work done by the Corporation. 

The inhabitants of Crossgates met in public meeting last night to 
consider the competing offers by the Corporation of Dunfermline and 
the Cowdenbeath Gas Company to supply the village with gas. The 
Corporation of Dunfermline had sent in an amended offer, substitutin3 
3s. 6d. for 4s. 61. as the maximum price they would charge for gas, 
and intimating that they would charge 3d. per 1000 cubic feet less than 
any other body within a radius of five miles; and that if the initial 
capital expenditure were liquidated in sixteen years, the rate would be 
reduced to that within the burgh of Dunfermline, which is at present 
2s.6d. The Cowdenbeath Company intimated a reduction of their 
price from 4s. 2d. to 3s. 114d. It was urged in the meeting that, taking 
all the circumstances into account, the offer by the Cowdenbeath 
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Company was equal to 33. 64d.; on the other hand, that the offer b 
the Dunfermline Corporation being on a sliding-scale, their gas would, 
in the end, be the cheaper. The meeting, by 26 votes to 12, agreed to 
accept the offer of the Cowdenbeath Company, and re-appointed the 
Committee to complete the negotiations. 

The Dunfermline Corporation on Monday accepted the tender of the 
Bryan Donkin Company, Limited, of Chesterfield, to supply a 100,000 
cubic feet capacity exhauster and engine, at the price of £334. 

On Tuesday last, the new gas-works at Kennoway, Fifeshire, were 
formally inaugurated by Mr. Thos. Hutchison, the Chairman of the 
Kennoway Parish Council. There have been gas-works in Kennoway 
since 1852. Latterly the undertaking has been languishing, and the 
new works have been erected by a reconstituted Company. A retort- 
house has been built to receive a setting of three ovens, two of which 
have been ferected—one with six and the other with three retorts. 
They are fired on Brown’s patent regenerative system. The other 
plant includes an exhauster, a Holmes scrubber, three purifiers, 
10 feet square, a station governor, and a 50,000 cubic feet spiral-guided 
gasholder, erected by Messrs. R. Dempster and Sons, Limited, of 
Elland. After the opening ceremony, lunch was served, and an ex- 
hibition of gas appliances by Messrs. R. & A. Main, Limited, and 
Messrs. Falk, Stadelmann, and Co., Limited, was opened by Mr. J. 
Hutton, of Edinburgh, at which Miss E. M. Dods, of Dundee, was the 
lecturer. 

The action which I mentioned on the 2nd inst. as having been instituted 
before Lord Guthrie in the Court of Session by George Graham against 
Miss M‘Allum, to recover £500 as damages for the death of the pur- 
suer’s son in consequence of an explosion of gas in the defender’s bake- 
house, has been settled and taken out of Court on the footing of the 
defender paying £50 and expenses. 

The Corporation of Dumfries have accepted the tender of Messrs. 
R. & G. Hislop, of Paisley, to provide and set retorts, including the 
cost of two sets of producers, at the price of £265. 

The Corporation of Arbroath on Monday accepted the tender of 
Messrs. R. Dempster and Sons, Limited, of Elland, for the construc- 
tion of a new spiral-guided gasholder, at the price of £4400. It was 
resolved to put in the foundations for the tank by themselves and not 
by contract. The tender of Messrs. Henry Balfour and Co., Limited, 
of —_ to supply water-tube condensers at the price of £443, was 
accepted. 

The price of gas at Thornliebank, Glasgow, has been reduced from 
38. 9d. to 3s. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The Directors of the Carnoustie Gas Company have declined an 
offer by the Town Council to acquire their undertaking at the price of 

16,000. 

é At a meeting of Monifieth Town Council this week, it was re- 
ported by Mr. A. Morton Fyffe, the Assistant-Engineer of the Dundee 
Gas-Works, that the work of extending the gas-works, so far as the 
holder, governor, steelyard, new connections and valves, &c., were 
concerned, had been completed for the sum of £1914. The Engineer’s 





estimate before the work was scheduled was f1910. The Council ex- 
pressed satisfaction that the estimate had been so closely adhered to. 
At the same meeting Mr. Fyffe also reported on further extensions 
which are necessary ; and recommended that a sum of {1100 be now 
expended on the following plant: New exhauster and steam-engine, 
scrubber-washer and steam-engine, Lancashire boiler, four additional 
purifiers, and a new meter and governor house. The Council deferred 
coming to a decision upon this recommendation for a month, to give 
them time to consider the matter. 


ee 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





Sulphate of Ammonia. LivEeRPoot, March 13. 

Prices have been rather irregular, there having been some reselling 
and orders from abroad having been scarce; but demand for covering 
tbe month’s contracts has been good, and on the whole there has been 
a slight improvement in values. The closing quotations are £11 8s. od. 
per ton f.o.b. Hull, £11 11s. 3d. per ton f.0.b. Liverpool, and £11 12s. 6d. 
per ton f.0.b. Leith. Home demand has been checked somewhat by 
severe weather. For delivery ahead, the situation is unchanged. 
While there has been considerable inquiry, buyers’ views are only on 
the level of spot prices, and these are not sufficiently attractive to 
makers. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


Heavy February deliveries in conjunction with protracted voyages, 
owing to east winds, have combined to very largely reduce the stock in 
Europe, and, on the strength of this, prices have been rapidly ad- 
vanced. Home demand has been slow, however, but the spot quota- 
tions have been put up to ros. 3d. per cwt. for 95 per cent., and ros. 6d. 
for refined quality. 
Tar Products. Lonpon, March 15. 

The market for pitch has been decidedly firm during the past week, 
and there is a fair amount of inquiry from the Continent—some for 
delivery this side of June, but mostly, of course, for September-June next 
season. For prompt delivery, the majority of makers are fairly well 
sold, and are not inclined to place any further quantity; while for next 
season, they believe they will do better by waiting before placing any 
further portion of their make. In South Wales, buyers appear to be 
fairly independent ; as they are in most cases fairly covered for delivery 
to the end of June, and prefer to secure their fuel contracts before 
covering in their supplies for July-December at the present prices 
quoted for delivery over this period. Creosote is firm. London 
makers are well sold, and are at present asking a price which cannot be 
obtained from consumers. In the Midlands, 23d. is asked ; and it is 
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stated that this figure has been declined. In the North, there is a con- 
siderable variance as to figures which have been accepted. Several 
makers report that they have been unable to obtain offers of more than 
24d. On the other hand, in the Manchester district, makers are very 
firm indeed, and 23d. to 24d. is asked. Benzol, 90 per cent., is very 
weak. Sales continue to take place at 6d. in London and 534d. in the 
North. Fifty-ninety per cent. benzol is quiet, and 6d. has been 
accepted in the North for delivery to the endof June. Toluol is quiet, 
and the majority of manufacturers appear to be fairly well sold. 
Solvent naphtha is steady. London makersin particular are well sold, 
and not inclined to do any further business except at a very good 
figure. In the North, there is not much obtainable, and the majority 
of manufacturers are very well sold. Heavy naphtha is quiet, and 
there are occasional demands for prompt delivery; but the bulk of 
requirements for the year were covered some time ago. Carbolic is 
steady, and there is little or no alteration in price. Naphthalene is 
quiet except for prompt delivery, for which there is a good request. 
Salts are well maintaining their position owing to the demand for 
creosote. Tar is improving, owing to the better outlook for pitch. 

The average values during the week were : Tar, 11s. 6d. to 15s. 6d., ex 
works. Pitch, London, 19s. 6d. to 20s.; east coast, 19s. to 19s. 6d. ; 
west coast, 19s. to 20s. f.a.s. Mersey ports, 18s. 6d. to 19s. f.o.b. other 
ports. Benzol, 90 per cent., casks included, North, 5$d.; London, 
64.; 50-90 per cent., casks included, North, 6d.; London, 63d. 
Toluol, casks included, North, 84d. to 9d.; London, od. to 94d. 
Crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 3}d. to 33d. ; London, 33d. to 33d. ; 
solvent naphtha, casks included, North, 1o4d. to 107d.; London, 113d. 
to 113d. ; heavy naphtha, casks included, North, 10}d. to ro4d. ; Lon- 
don, 11}d. to 114d. Creosote, in bulk, London, 29d. to 23d.; North, 
234. to2id. Heavy oils, in bulk, 3d. Carbolic acid, 60 per cent., casks 
included, east coast, 1s. to 1s. o}d.; west coast, 11}d. to 114d. Naph- 
thalene, £4 10s. to £8 Ios.; salts, 35s. to 37s. 6d., packages included 
and f.o.b, Anthracene, “A” quality, 14d. to 13d. per unit, packages 
included and delivered. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


This article is quiet, but bas been very steady throughout the past 
week, and prices are practically unchanged. In London, the principal 
Gas Companies maintain their quotations for forward delivery; while 
for prompt, stuff can be obtained on Beckton terms at £11 7s. 6d. to 
fir 10s. In Hull, £11 8s. 94. to £11 ros. is about the price; while in 
Liverpool, {11 11s. 3d. has been paid. In Leith, makers continue to 
ask {11 15s.; but itis believed that second-hand parcels can be secured 
at a shade under this. 


_ 





Messrs. Austen and Sons recently conducted a successful sale of 
the Tonbridge Water Company's shares; disposing of 30 original 
£5 shares (now paying 9 per cent.) at {10 12s. 63. and {10 ros. each; 
and additional £5 shares, paying 64 per cent., realizing £7 7s. 6d. and 
£7 Ios. apiece. 





COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


The coal trade is firmer; and the possibility of some labour diffi- 
culty in Wales is making sellers less anxious to accept forward con- 
tracts. In the steam coal trade this is the most apparent, and prices 
are firmer all round. Best Northumbrian steams are from about Ios. to 
ros. 3d. per ton f.o.b., for prompt delivery; second-class steams are 
steady at gs. to 93. 64.; and steam smalls are from 4s. 3d. to 5s. 6d., 
according to quality. Work at the collieries is full for the time of 
year. In the gas coal trade, the inquiry is steady, and the wintry 
weather has made the consumption heavier. Durham gas coals vary 
from about 8s. 6d. to ros. 3d. per ton f.0.b., according to the quality, 
for the usual classes; while for ‘“‘ Wear specials” up to ros. 6d. is 
quoted. No additional contracts are reported in the last few days, 
though there are negotiations for some of the southern companies; and 
it is quite probable that they may be fixed at something between 8s. 6d. 
and gs. 3d. per ton f.o.b., according to quality. There is now more 
attention being devoted to the export trade in gas coals, the trade for 
home consumption being less. Coke is quieter; and gas coke—if in 
smaller supply—is plentiful. Good gas coke is quoted from about 
10s..9d. to 11s. 9d. per ton f.o.b. in the Tyne or Wear. 

Scotch Coal Trade. 

The market shows no sign of improvement, the shipping depart- 
ment being still weak. It is expected that this state of matters will 
continue till the opening of the Baltic trade, which there is little pro- 
spect of in the prevailing wintry weather. The prices quoted are: 
Ell gs. to 9s. 9d., splint 93. 9d. to ros., and steam 9s. 6d. to gs. od., 
per ton f.o.b. Glasgow. The shipments for the week amounted to 
231,509 tons—a decrease of 32,960 tons upon the preceding week, but 
an increase of 15,061 tons upon the corresponding week of last year. 
For the year to date, the total shipments have been 2,127,086 tons— 
an increase of 157,282 tons upon the corresponding period. 


a 





Public Lighting at Lewisham.—At the meeting of the Lewisham 
Borough Council last Wednesday, the Works and Highways Committee 
reported that they had accepted an offer of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company to fix inverted burners in the lamps along Rushey Green, 
High Street, Loampit Vale, and Loampit Hill, at an agreed price of 
2s. each ; the Company using the old lanterns as the Council order 
new lamps. The same Committee reported that they had considered a 
letter from the Company stating that they had taken No. 230, High 
Street, Lewisham, for the purpose of a show-room, and asking for per- 
mission to erect 11 lamp-columns behind the kerb line in front of Nos. 
224 to 236, which would be lighted at the same time as the public 
lamps, and extinguished at nine o'clock each evening with the exception 
of Saturday, when they would be alight until eleven o’clock. The 
application was granted under protective conditions. 








THE “DURHAM” RADIATOR. 


An Excellent Radiator which 
requires No Flue. 





COLUMNS PORCELAIN ENAMELLED 


Inside and outside, which ensures absolute protection 
against corrosion. 


FITTED WITH COLOURED GLASS IN FRONT. 
BRIGHT PARTS NICKEL PLATED. 





SIZES AND PRICES. 








| Porcelain 
No. | of'Tubes.| Wide. | Deep. | High, | PONY'NickelPiated 

Stand and Top. 
male = “Ins. | Ins. | Ins. 
1113 3 13 104 30 £1126 
1114 4 16 103 30 1176 
1115 6 213 103 30 2 26 
1116 8 27 104 30 3 00 
1118 12 38 104 30 4100 























Supplied in various colowrs to order ; but Green Enamel will be sent 
unless otherwise ordered. 


R. & A. MAIN, LTD., 


LONDON & GLASGOW. 
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Rats Turn on the Gas.—During the hearing of a summons in the 
City of London Court last Friday, the tenant of a house, who had been 
sued for breach of tenancy by leaving the premises, said he had been 
“evicted by rats.” He declared that one night, when they were search- 
ing for food, they turned on the gas at the cooking-stove and he and his 
family were nearly asphyxiated. 


Wandsworth Borough Council and the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany’s Bill.—At the meeting of the Wandsworth Borough Council on 
Wednesday, the General Purposes Committee reported that they had 
had under consideration the Bill of the Gaslight and Coke Company, 
and had given the Solicitor instructions with the view of obtaining the 
insertion of a clause providing that the Company shall not charge for 
gas supplied in their district south of the Thames a higher price 
than that of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 


The Mischievous Trade Union Secretary in Paris.,-In the 
“ JouRNAL ” last week, we recorded how the electricians at the Hotel 
Continental in Paris suddenly stopped work on the ordersof M. Pataud, 
the Secretary of the Electricians’ Union, and the hotel was plunged in 
darkness until the demand for an increase of wages was granted, and 
an undertaking given that none of the men should be dismissed. 
According toa telegram through Reuter’s Agency to the ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette,” last Friday, the entire electrical staff of the hotel has now 
received notice, and the management has decided to institute pro- 
ceedings against M. Pataud. 


Ottoman Gas Company, Limited.—In the report to be presented at 
the general meeting of this Company next Tuesday, the Directors state 
that the gas-rental for the six months ending the 31st of December 
amounted to £18,383, compared with £16,872, for the corresponding 
period of 1907; and that the net profit is £5058, against £4845. The 
amount standing at the credit of the profit and loss account is £14,985, 
out of which the Directors have transferred £4000 to the reserve fund 
(increasing it to £16,000); and they recommend the payment of a 
dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum on the preference shares, 
less income-tax, and at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum on the ordinary 
shares, tax free—leaving a balance of £8086 to be carried forward to 
the next account. 


Suggested Inquiry to Avoid Street Gas Explosions.—The Ber- 
mondsey Borough Council have received a letter from Dr. Waldo, the 
Coroner for Southwark, stating that, with a view to preventing similar 
untoward occurrences as the recent gas explosion in Grange Road, 
Bermondsey, when two boys lost their lives, he had written to the 
President of the Local Government Board suggesting that a public 
inquiry should be held into the condition of the old disused sewers or 
into the means generally of avoiding similar explosions. The South- 
wark Borough Council had also written to the Board supporting Dr. 
Waldo’s proposal that the department should hold a public inquiry. 
The Bermondsey Council decided to inform the Board that they also 
thought it desirable that an inquiry should be held. 


The Price of Gas at Southport.—In response to a requisition 
from the Southport Trades and Labour Council, the Gas Committee 
of the Corporation have intimated that they intend, as soon as prac- 
ticable, to consider a reduction in the price of gas, with the object of 
ultimately getting an all-round price of 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet in 
the borough (less the discount of 5 per cent.), but that such reduction 
cannot take place without injustice to Southport ratepayers until the 
clauses as to Birkdale’s rebate have been altered. On the question of 
the charge made for gas supplied through penny-in-the-slot meters, 
the Committee reply that the price, as rearranged in December last, is 
practically equal to that charged to ordinary consumers, allowance 
being made for the extra charges entailed in supplying to slot-meter 
consumers, 


Protection of Gathering Grounds.—The Bolton Town Council 
have lately been considering an amended offer by Mr. W. H. Lever, 
M.P., for the construction of a road over the Belmont Moors, and on 
the large estate there acquired by the Corporation for water-works pur- 
poses. Those who opposed the offer being accepted urged that the 
road would be detrimental to the best interests of the water-works. 
Scientists had pointed out, said Mr. Rimmer, a member of the Water 
Committee, that it was undesirable for roads to be made round a reser- 
voir if it was possible to avoid having them. Mr. J. T. Cooper, the 
Chairman of the Committee, who spoke against the proposal, asked 
the Council to remember the purpose for which the Belmont estate 
was acquired—viz., to prevent the pollution of the gathering-ground. 
Alderman Miles, a former Chairman of the Gas Committee, character- 
ized the pollution cry as a bogey. The offer was accepted by 42 votes 
to19. Mr. Lever is to bear all the expense of constructing the road, 
as well as the legal charges. 


Devonport Gas Committee’s Contracts.—At the meeting of the 
Devonport Town Council last Thursday, the Gas Committee reported 
that the Town Clerk had informed them that there were no contracts 
in existence with respect to dry meters and automatic installations out- 
side the contracts with Messrs. Willey and Co., and also that there was 
none for main-cocks. They had consequently decided to invite tenders 
for these articles and for cookers, &c., as enumerated in an advertise- 
ment which appeared in the “ JouRNAL” last week. Alderman Goodman 
expressed his gratification with the decision of the Committee, and 
said that for years some of them had been advocating this course. 
He was glad that at last they had decided to advertise for tenders for 
those valuable goods which in the past had been limited to one firm. 
Alderman Hornbrook, ex-Chairman of the Gas Committee, said this 
Statement was notcorrect. Tenders were invited in the past exactly as 
they were to-day. They were gone through carefully; and there was 
not a single article ever ordered except from the lowest tender. He 
challenged Alderman Goodman to show a single instance in which the 
lowest tender was not accepted ; and he declared that what Alderman 
Goodman had stated was a shameful untruth. Alderman Tozer, the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, said he found, on taking charge 
of the Committee, that many articles received were not tendered for. 
He could assure the Council that it was the intention of the Committee 
now to have contracts for all these items ; and no doubt it would be 
an advantage to the Corporation. 











Gas Cookers 


Ghe 
PARKINSON 


“CROWN” 





PATTERN 


STANDS UNRIVALLED. 





SUBSTANTIALLY 


ON 


SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES 
FOR LONG SERVICE. 


BUILT 


Tue PARKINSON STOVEGO., LD. 


({ncorporating 
Maughan’s Patent Ceyser Company). 
BIRMINGHAM: LONDON: 


Office and Show-Room: 
STOUR STREET. 129, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
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Suicide by Gas.—On Monday last week, a hairdresser named 
George Busch, carrying on business in Downs Road, Clapton, was dis- 
covered by his housekeeper dead in his bed, into which a tube had 
been led from a gas-bracket having the tap turnedon. At the inquest 
on Wednesday, letters were produced which showed that deceased was 
in financial difficulties ; and the Jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Suicide 
during temporary insanity brought about by monetary troubles.” 


Proposed Reduced Price of Gas for Automatic Meters in Man- 
chester.—Mr. Jennison will, at to-morrow’s meeting of the Manchester 
City Council, move his resolution that the price of gas to consumers 
using penny-in-the-slot meters be the same as that to ordinary con- 
sumers. The charge made for gas from an ordinary meter for general 
purposes is 2s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet within the city and 2s. 6d. 
beyond the city limits. In the case of automatic meters, the price is 
1d. for 30 cubic feet to consumers within the city. This is therefore 
about 6d. per 1000 cubic feet more than charged to users of the ordi- 
nary meters in Manchester. 





The Directors of the Cuckfield (Sussex) Gas Company have re- 
solved to lower the price of gas to 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet from the 
Ist prox. 


Messrs. R. & J. Dempster, of Manchester, have received the order 
from the Ilminster Gaslight Company for a spiral-guided telescopic 
gasholder and steel tank, 53 ft. 6 in. by 18 ft. 6 in. 


For the purpose of increasing the illuminating power of the gas, 
the Accrington Gas and Water Board have decided to put down at the 
Great Harwood station a benzol gas enrichment plant. 


The Barton-on-Trent Town Council have accepted the tender of 
Messrs. Westwood and Wrights for the supply and erection of a 
naphthalene washer and connections of a capacity of 2 million cubic 
feet per day. 





At their meeting last Friday, the Gas Committee of the Manchester 
Corporation decided to offer heating stoves to the tenants of all offices 
in the city and towns supplied by the Sponenan with gas. The stoves 
will be fixed free of cost; but a small sum will be charged annually 
for their use. 

It is stated that the pits of the Lanemark Coal Company, which 
recently went into liquidation, have been purchased by the owners of 
the Bank Coal Company, along with Mr. Alexander Russell, gas coal 
merchant, of Glasgow, and that work wil] be resumed immediately, 
which will be a great advantage to the whole Cumnock district. 


On the recommendation of the Lighting Committee, tenders of the 
Slough Gas Company have been accepted by the Urban District 
Council as follows : For the supply of gas to small lamps, £1 17s. 6d, 
each lamp (not inclusive of maintenance, but to include lighting and 
extinguishing); and for maintaining nine large lamps, at £83 a year, 
for three years. 

The Isle of Wight Rural District Council have been informed by 
the Local Government Board that they consider the progress made 
with the proposed Calbourne water supply is very unsatisfactory, and 
that the private report from their Inspector shows that mismanagement 
exis's. The Council’s Engineer, however, reported that good progress 
was being made. The Council have asked that they may be furnished 
with a copy of the Inspector’s report, notwithstanding the Board's 
ruling that the document is privileged. 

The obligation of a water company to furnish enough water under 
sufficient pressure to extinguish fires was recently before the St. Louis 
Court of Appeal. The decision was to the following effect : A property 
owner, whose property has been destroyed by fire, has no right of 
action, either in contract or tort, for the failure of one who has con- 
tracted with the city to furnish water to the city and the inhabitants 
thereof, and to furnish a sufficient pressure to provide fire protection, 


| as acity is under no obligation to furnish its inhabitants with water to 


put out fires, and therefore the rule that a third party designated as the 
beneficiary of a contract may sue on it is inapplicable. 














WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 


Situations Vacant. 


TRAVELLER (Coat). No.5 
SHow-Room SALESMAN. 


Meetings. 


065. aan ist 
Reading Gas Company. Sweave o'clock. 
Applications by March 20. 

Burner MAINTENANCE. Mitcham Gas-Works, 

Works CuHemist. No. 5071. 


One o'clock, 
Stocks and Shares. 


British GASLIGHT Company. Chief Office. March 31. 


Ortoman Gas ComMPANY. 


Gasholder. 


MIDDLETON GAs DEPARTMENT. Tendersby March 30, 


London Office. March 23.| General Stores—Bolts and Nuts, Brushes, 


Castings, Cocks, Compo. and Lead Pipe, 
Drysaltery, Glass, Red and -White Lead, 





Situations Wanted. 


ERECTION OF PLanT (Tar DISTILLING AND AMMONIA). 
O. 5045. 

Gas anpD Hot Water Fitter, &c. No, 5073. 

REPRESENTATIVE, &C., Gas LIGHTING. No. 5072. 

SECRETARY OR OTHER PosiTIoNn. No. 5058, 


Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), for Sale. 
CompLete Gas-Works. Crickhowell Gas- Works. 


PuriFiers. Sutton Gas Company. 


Patent for Disposal and Licence to Manu- 
facture. 
E1TLe’s CHARGING AND Drawinc Macuine. C, Eitle, 
Stuttgart. 
MIXING, MEASURING, AND CARBURETTING GASEOUS 
7 Carpmael and Co., Southampton Buildings, 


Tank-Waggons for Hire. 


CrLayTon ANILINE COMPANY. 





Tawe Vattey Gas Company. March 29. 
WELLINGTON (SALop) GAs CoMPANy. 


TENDERS FOR 


Benzol. 
METHANE-HyproGEN Gas Piant, LiMiTED. 19, Great 
Winchester Street, E.C, 


Coal and Cannel. 
BIRKENHEAD CoRPORATION. Tenders by April 1. 
CommerciaL Gas Company. Tenders by March 25, 
SHeppy Gas Company. Tenders by March 22. 
Stockport Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 27. 
WANDSWORTH AND Putney Gas Company. Tenders 
by March 22. 


Coke. 
WANDSWORTH AND PuTNEY Gas Company. Tenders 
by March 19. 
Cookers. 
Devonport Gas DEPARTMENT, Tenders by March2o, 
Fire-Clay Goods. 


Sxrpton Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 30. 
Stockport Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 27. 


Iron and Steel, Ironmongery, Lime, Oils 
and Tallow, Mill Furnishing, Paints, Pig 
Lead, Rope and Flax, Shovels and Picks, &c. 


Devonport Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 20. 
Stockport GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 27 


Mantles, &c. 
Devonport GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 20, 


Meters, and Brass and Meter Fittings. 
Devonport Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 20, 
Stockport GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 27. 


Pipes, &c. 


Devonport GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 20, 
Stockport GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 27. 


Retort-House Extensions, Machinery, &c. 
Sxrpton Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 30. 
Sulphate Plant. 
GooLe Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 31. 
Tar and Liquor. 


HawortH Ursan District Councit. Tenders by 
March 20. 








OXIDE OF IRON. 


()'NEILL's OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PaLMERSTON Hovss, 
Op Broap Street, Lonpor, E.C, 





WINKELMANN'S 
 "7OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. “ Volcanism, London.” 





SPENCER’S PATENT HURDLE GRIDS. 
T HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly. 





J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 

® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 

54 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 

| WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 

METERS, STATION METERS, AND GOVERNORS, 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 

Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 


Telegram 
‘*Brappock, OLpHaM,”’ and “‘ MeTrique, Lonpon.” 
OXIDE OF IRON (BOG ORE). 
ANY QUANTITY. ANY PORT. ANY STATION. 
D ONALD M‘INTOSH, 


110, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 








DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


THE First Dutch Bogore Co., Ltd, 
NYMEGEN, HOLLAND. 


General Manager (for England and Wales)— 
CHARLES E, FRY, LEAMINGTON, 
General Manager (for Scotland)— 

J. B,. MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell 8t., GLASGOW. 





See Illustrated Advertisement March 2, p. 662. 
J, °%5 GAS PURIFYING MASS. 
See Advertisement on p. 751. 

Frieprich Lux, LupwiGsSHAFEN-AM-RHEIN, 


AS TAR wanted, 
BroTHERTON AND Co., Litp., Tar Distillers, 
Works: Biruincuam, Giascow, LeEeps, LIvERPooL. 
WAKEFIELD, AND SUNDERLAND, 











OXIDE OF IRON. 
(NATURAL) 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 
BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 
BALE & CHURCH, 


5, CrooxEep Lanz, Lonpon, E.C, 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





G PECIALLY prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp. 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SILVERTOWN. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ HyDROCHLORIO, LONDON,” 
Telephone: 841 AVENUE, 


ROTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 


Offices: City Chambers, Lrrps. 
Correspondence invited. 








DESSAU PATENT VERTICAL RETORTS. 
Fo list of Installations, see “ Journal,” 
Feb, 23, p. I. of Centre. 
THE DESSAU VERTICAL RETORT COMPANY, 
Care of Mr, Cuar.es Hunt, Consulting Engineer, 
17, Victoria Street, WestminsTER, 8.W. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





Whatever is intended for insertion in the **JOURNAL"' must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
recelved at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE 0’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


ander, 38.; each additional Line, 6d. 


Payable in advance. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom : One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Water KineG, 11, Bort Court, Freer Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.’ 


Telephone: P.O. 1571a Central. 





ROBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd, 

Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every description of GAS APPARATUS 
and ELEVATING and CONVEYING PLANT, Rosz 
Mount Inon-Works, ELLAND. 





XIDE OF IRON FOR GAS PURIFI- 
CATION. 


Please Address Inquiries for Analysis and Prices to the 


NEW WESTBURY IRON COMPANY, LTD., 
WESTBURY, WILTS. 


Gs PLANT for Sale—We can always 


offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP- 
PARATUS, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere, 
Firth BLAKELEY, Sons, AND Company, LIMITED, 
Thornhill, DeEwsBury,. 


GULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 
suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia, 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Lirp., Chemical Manufacturers, 

Works: BinmineHaM, LEEDS, WAKEFIELD, and SUNDER- 

LAND. 











ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
® GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
“DacoLicHt Lonpon,”’ 2336 HoLBorn, 





SULPHURIC ACID. 


G PECIALLY prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED, 
Works: OLDBURY, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD. 
Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OLDBURY, 
Worcs, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ CHEMICALS, OLDBURY.” 








ro Gas Managers, &c., Wanted, Old 
‘ Condemned GAS-METERS, from 1-light to 1000- 
light, for destruction to re-claim Metals. Write for 
Prices, Stating Quantities and Sizes, and if Wets or 
Drys. Scrap Metals, Drosses, Metal Shop Sweepings, 
&c., also bought. 

J. Witson, Pleasant Grove, York Road, King’s Cross, 
Lonpon, N, 


RISTOL RECORDING GAUGES 
AND THERMOMETERS. 








J. W. & C. J. PHILLIPS, 23, Conzecz Hut, 
Lonpon, E.C,, and 25, Brine ENp, LEEps, 





FIDDES-ALDRIDGE 
§ MULTANEOUS Discharging-Charger. 
The one Machine which Discharges and Charges 
at One Stroke, 
See Advertisement, March 9, p. III. of Centre. 
ALDRIDGE AND RANKEN, 
9, ViororIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
‘ MotorpaTHy, LONDON.” 5118 WESTMINSTER. 


 TFALLITE” Asbestos High-Pressure 
Sheeting. 
Hauuite Doveras, Limirep, 106, Leadenhall Street, 
Lonpon, E.C, 








“NUGEPE” GAS PLANT CEMENT. 
JON E. WILLIAMS AND C0., 
LOWER MOSS LANE, 
MANCHESTER, 8.W. 


For all Joints in connection with Oil-Gas Plant 
and Sulphate Plant. 

For all Gas Joints. 

For all Tar Joints. 

For all Ammonia Joints. 


APPLY TO THE 

Guam BELT ENGINEERING CO, 
DERBY, ENGLAND, 

FOR REALLY HIGH-CLASS 


ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS 
ALSO 


DRIVING AND CONVEYOR CHAINS. 





K BAERS AND AARTS WATER- 


GAS PLANT. 


K. & A. WATER-GAS COMPANY, LTD. 
89, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


AMMONTACAL Liquor wanted. 


Cuance and Hont, Lip., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, WoRCS. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ CHEMICALS,” 


jour RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 

facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 
of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate of Am- 
monia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate of 
Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 
has now been used for upwards of 50 Years. References 
given to Gas Companies. 


GQ ULPEATS OF AMMONIA 

SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 

We guarantee promptness, with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 

JosEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WORKS, 
Botton. 

Telegrams: SaTuRATORS, Botton. Telephone 0848. 


J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar Works, 
= Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


GAS OILS. 
WEADE Eine, ROBINSON, & CO. 


Represent the Strongest Independent Re- 


fineries in America; also Petroleum Spirit for Gas 
Enrichment. 18, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER, and 
11, OLp Hat SrReEt, LIVERPOOL. 


AMMONIACAL Liquor wanted. 


BRoTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BremincHam, Giascow, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 
WAKEFIELD, AND SUNDERLAND, 


HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 


REPARED from Pure Iron. 
Twice as Rich as Bog Ore. 
Gives no back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market. 
READ Hotuipay AND Sons, Ltp., HUDDERSFIELD, 


TAR WANTED. 
National Telephone 7002. Telegrams: ‘‘ UPRIGHT.” 
Apply, THOMAS HORROCKS, 
Albert Chemical Works, BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 


Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 
Naphtha, Sulphate of Ammonia. 





























ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 


PUBLICATIONS, ‘*MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,’ 1s.; ‘* TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; ‘“*DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,’’ 6d.; 
“ SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 

MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: “ Patent London.” Telephone: No. 243 Holborn, 


“(1 AZINE” (Registered in England and 
Abroad). A radical Solvent and Preventative 

of Naphthalene Deposits, and for the Automatic 
Cleaning of Mains and Services. 

It is also used for the enrichment of Gas. 

Manufactured and supplied by C. Bournr, West 
Moor Chemical Works, K1LLIncwortH, or through his 
Agent, F. J. Nicon, Pilgrim House, NEWcAsTLE-oNn- 

E. 

Telegrams: ‘* Doric,’’ Newcastle-on-Tyne. National 

Telephone No, 2497. 








MMONIA. 


= Consumers in any form are invited to correspond 
with CHanck anpD Hunt, Lrp,, Chemical Manufac- 
jurers, OLDBURY, Worcs, 


WANten, 90 per Cent. Benzol on Con- 


tract over Twelve Months. 
State lowest Terms to MerHane-HyprocEeN Gas 
Puant, Limitep, 19, Great Winchester Street, Lonpon. 


Telegrams: ‘* METHANOGEN.” 
Telephone: No. 5662 Lonpon Wat. 








KNGs Patent Agency, Limited, 165, 
| Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. Directo 

Benj. T. King, A.I.M.E., British Chartered Patent Agent 
(Regd. by Exam.). Telep. 682 Central. Teleg. ‘* Geologic,” 
London. We sustain over quarter of a century’s Experi- 
ence and Reputation for Patenting Inventions and Re- 
gistering Trade Marks throughout the World. 

Write or call, We attend and advise you free. 





Youne Man wants Situation as Gas 
and HOT-WATER FITTER, PLUMBING, &c. 
Used to Hotels, Public Buildings, Private Houses, 
Parish Work. Cvlumns, Brackets, Clusters, Stove, 
Range, and Carcass Work; also to Show-Room and 
Exhibition Work. 

Address No. 5073, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.U, 


T HOROUGHLY Experienced Repre- 


. sentative, Good Demonstrator, Two Years’ Prac- 
tical Experience with present Employers, Thoroughly 
Conversant with High-Power and General Gas Lighting, 
Good Connection among Gas Companies and the Trade 
Generally on the South and Western Districts, also 
London, DESIRES CHANGE. Highest References. 

Address No. 5072, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


ADVERTISER (Aged 25), Twelve 


Years’ Experience in Office of Provincial Gas 
Company, having had exceptional opportunities of be- 
coming Thoroughly Conversant with the whole of the 
Company’s Secretarial Work, as well as General Office 
Work, Rentals, Residuals, Collection, &c., has reached 
the Maximum Salary in his present Position and is 
desirous of a Position of SECRETARY in a small 
Company or Responsible Post in a larger Company. 
Excellent Shorthand Writer and Typist. 

Highest Recommendations from present Employers 
will be forwarded on Application. 

Address No. 5058, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


go Gas Manages, &c., Advertiser, 


having had Experience extending over Twenty 
Years in some of the largest Tar Distilleries in the 
Country, is prepared to undertake the ERECTION of 
PLAN'!'—rar distilling, Ammonia, &c. Latest methods. 
Inquiries solicited. 
address No. 5045, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


WANTED, a Young Man Experienced 


in the Maintenance of al] kinds of Incandescent 
Burners, 
Apply, stating Age and Wages expected, with copies 
of References, to the ManaGer, Gas- Works, MircHaM, 


ANTED, a Gentleman well ac- 
quainted with Gas Companies to Introduce 
Coals for Merchants. . 
State District best known, Salary required, &c., 
to No, 5065, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET 
Street, E.C, 


W °kKS Chemist Wanted for a large 
East Coast Works. A Man 22 to 30, of Sound 
Training and some Works Experience. Gas-Works 
Practice Desirable but not Essential. 
Apply, by letter, stating full Particulars and Salary 
required, to No, £071, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 























SHOW-ROOM SALESMAN. 


RECUIRED by the Reading Gas Com- 
pany, an Experienced SHOW-RUOM SALES- 
MAN. No one need Apply for the Post who is not Ex- 
perienced as a Salesman, or who is not thoroughly 
qualified to give advice to Consumers in connection 
with Gas-Fittings, Burners, Cookers, Stoves, &c. 

Commencing Salary, £130 per Annum. 

Applications, endorsed ‘‘Snow-Room Salesman,” 
stating Age and Qualifications, together with Three 
recent Testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned on 
or before the 20th of March next. 

D. H. HEtps, 
Engineer and Manager. 








